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| THE LONDON SEASON. 


To all who court the gay and festive scenes the folloving are indispensable:= 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OiL 
is a delightfully fragrant and transparent ' 
ade 3 as an invigorator and EAUTPR te 
recedent. 1 ae 
? ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
for the Skin and Complexicn, is unequalied { the ra 
bloom it imparts to the cheek; the softness and deliee 
it induces to the hands and arms; and for removine aac 


defects Ml a 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR FEARL DENTRIFICE © 
For preserving and imparting a Pearl-like 
Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and for giving 
Breath. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 


*.* Ask for “ROWLANDS’ Art'cles.” 
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GLENFIELI 
STARCH 


SEE THAT YOU GET IT. 


As Inferior kindg are often Substituted for the sake of extra prof 
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GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 
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PRESENTS! PRESENTS!! PRESENTS!!! 


KORGHE RICHARDSON & CO., 


- CENTRAL CHAMBERS, 17 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Magic Lanterns and Slides, Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Opera, Field and Marine 
Glasses, Stereoscopes and Slides, Model 
Telegraph, the Electric Light, Spectacles, é 
Eyeglasses, Reading Glasses, Barometers, — 
Thermometers, Mathematical, Instrue g——— i. 
ments, Globes, Tool Chests, Water Colour Ri) (5 Cx 
Paints, &c. Croquet and all kinds of SES 
Outoor and Indoor Games, &c. é: | - 
1. Macic Lantern ote hee Gone Lens, e+? 7. Vertical Engine, before named, with 
Brass Adjusting Tube, Lamp and Reflector, one addition of Brass OG Stand, with Water-tap 111 6 


dozen Comic S. 6 inches long, containing 8 Horizontal Engine, with Brass Fly wheel, 
86 subjects. .. ra on mA 2? € Cylinder and Eccen Copper Steam Pipe on 
2. Ditto, ditto, with, 13 inch Lens, &c., and one doz. . tf d tre, sill it 


s an *e oe ** ** ** 
Commie lides, 8 inches long, containing 48 ° 9. Horizontal Engine, wae Brass Beller, yeleed 
subjects. ee ee ee ee on two Brass supports, ocks eam 

8. Ditto, ditto, with 24 inch Lens, &c., and 12 Slides i " 





11090 


Pipe, Fly-wheel, with Eccentric and three 

in mahogany frames containing 48 subjects.. 018 6 Pulleys, afety Valve, Waste Steam Pipe, 1-in. 

4. Ditto, ditto, with 23-inch Lens, and 12 Slides, in Cylinder wi .——_ Brass Bed-plate 

mahogany frames, 10 inches long, containing elevated on four Brass Pillare, Brass Spirit 

60 subjects. Se Be ‘ . 176 Lamp, &c., the whole mounted on polished 

5. Ditto, ditto. 8-inch Lens, and 12 Slides, in mahog- Mah stand ee es os 

any frames, 12 inches long, containing 50 10. Locomotive Engine, with Boiler and 
subjects. os és be + 116 0 Brass Chimney, Safety Valve, two Brass 
6. Superior ditto, ditto, with 8-inch Lens, Solar Lamp, Cylinders with Steam Boxes, Water-tap and 
ector, Glass and Madril, Plano Convex pe, Tender, Spirit Lamp with 2 jets, mounted 

Lens in Adjusting tube, and 12 Slides, 13 inches on 6 Brass flanged wheels. os + 810 O 

long, mahogany frames containing 50 11. Ditto ditto, very superior, with solid Brass 

ee ¥ “ + 212 6 frame and pestecting bars, 8 Brass wheels 

fitted wits pair of 8ineh Condensing Lenses i a eae o See Sone 

oO Cc on nses 8 ° ee oe ** 

mounted in brass cell, of Focu : Lenses 12. Marine Engine, for Boat, with two Paddle 

in brass sliding tube, Solar Lamp with Reflector, Wheels, separate Boiler, with Water-tap, Spirit 

Glass and M and 12 » 14 inches Lamp, steam Connecting Pipe with Tap, Waste 


$15 0 


Lantern of high st quali , fitted Brass supports, Cylinder Regulators. the 
of 84-inch Cond - nses, whole mounted on Brass Bed-plate, capper 10 0 


long, in mahogany frames taining 50 steam Pipe, Safety Valve, two Brass Oscillating 
euecta ’ “em < 315 0 Cylinders, Teeny hae Box, Crank shaft on 
8. Phan ~ 


mounted in » pair ocussin 4 Brass Pillars, on Mahogany Stand. 

Lenses in brass Tube, Superior Solar Fountain 18. itto, ditto, double size of ditto, very 

Lamp, Reflector Glass and Mandril, and one superior with two Taps to Boilers, and Rever- 30 

dozen Slides, 14 inches long in y sing Gears. - - o § 

tales, painted in a'v superior manner. - &660 The whole of the Engines have printed instructions, ay 
For & variety of other sizes see Catalogue. are warranted tobe in perfect working order, being ‘horoagily 
For a variety of other Engines see Catalogue. 


OPERA GLASSES. 
Screw Pie Pulley and ‘“‘DUCHESS.”’—A highly Magnifying. Achro- 
tan resinit Lam matic Binocular Opera Glass, the lightest made; ‘t's very 
on Tripod Stand, Spirit &c os 1 pay will not tire or strain the eye ; unites grea {Defnary 


Dp, eee 
8. Ditto ditto, superior quality, hi M ing Power with clearness and effect, and ts 
with Brass Fiy-w 4 : ae : Stand. ond SE CLABL for Theatre, Sea, or Field. This is the 


heel, on ar 

4. Ditto ditto, with two Upright Pillars, Safet EST and CHEAPEST (ilass ever offered to the Pablic. 

vaive. &c. (all brass) - ng wa 0 17 6 I Spring Leather Case complete, Price 128. 6d. . 

5. Ditto ditto, extra large size of superior ty 1 & A very superior Glass. with Ivory Body and Gilt Mounts, 

6. Ditto ditto with the addition of brick workStanc 1 6 6 complete, 21g. For perticuiars of about 40 other varieties 

Nos.5 and 6 can —_ ee ee of Opera, Field,and Marne Glasses, see Catalogue, sent tree. 
price ex 


THE ‘‘LORD BROUGHAM TELESCOPE.” 


Ford Brougham thinks so highly of this cheap and powerful instrument that he has given G. RB. & Co, full 


—— om 9 1 ish the time by« 
permission to call it “The 1rd Brougham Teléscope."— This splendid wa a ‘niles’ off, and will define 


church clock five miles, and « flagstaff ten miles, windows ten miles py ln we 
the satellitiesof Jupiter and hele of Venus, &c. This extraordinary cheap Pag ® — ey a 3 wb 
make, and possesses Achromatic Lenses, and is e ual to a Telescope that cos . ® 

For about 20 other vusictics see ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


THE NEW MICROSCOPE. 
Is in piste, éc., magnifying aeveral 


This ‘finished Mic is warranted to show the animalcule in water, ee wn fp ory 
huntve ~ ae "The Microscope is mounted on a brass Stand, and ues pect -vagtnaes ns roageng e soltshed 
Test Objects. Forceps, and spare lasses for mounting objects, &e., de. The whole « TRATED CATALOGUE. 
mahogany case. price 8s. Gd., carriage paid. For about 12 other varieties see ILLUS Al. 


TALOGUE. 
TLeLeee AED CS {lustrated with ful! pa 


CHA blished a Catalogue of 100 Screw & Pad 
gpciavisesgfnigum Engine, Lidheprar hea prawibe, bemuuiahgetin eich falfpartics are of Microw 
teamers and Sai an A to procure & copy. &8)' F 
e est y » vite every one 
copes, Tgiscenes ie. oe. jus articles which carnot be put into an advertigement. it p+ -t 
free on receipt of Stamp for postage. P. O. Orders Payable to 
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»5.27.& 28. OXFORD S.) 


Sei ee 
ee anes 


RTRAIT ALBUMS of the new mak 
(WILL LAST FOR YEARS). 
WRITING CASES 'of every kind (a Choice of 10 00), 


DRESSING BAGS for Ladies and Gentl 
age entiemen, fitted 
















DRESSING ‘CASES, from 15s. to £20. 


FAMILY AND POCKET BIBLES, PRAYER BO} 


AND CHURCH SERV 


ICES. 


TN PLAIN & ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, ADAPTED FOR PRESE 





Elegant. ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. 
Ditto BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. 
TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Gns. . 
HAND BAGS, 8s. 6d. to 2 Guns. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s; 6d. 
LADIES’ COMPAN IONS, Vs. 6d. 
GLOVE BOXES 
SCRAP BOOKS & ALBUMS, 2s. 
to 208. - 
FANS. : ‘GASES of SCISSORS 


|). ORNAMENTAL ARTICLES 


CARD TRAYS, in China, &.. 15s. 
POSTAGE SCALES, 2s, 6d. to 30s. 
CIGAR CASES of every kind 
PENCIL CASES, Ivory, &. 


_ GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOXES. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS of all 


, 8s. Gd., 12s. 6d: & 21s. 





6d. 








'| OPERA“ GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Gr 
| SMELLING BOTTLES, Double 


CARD CASES in great variety 
INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 64. 
BOOKSLIDES, ditto, 5s. ‘6d. 
WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Gns. 
STATIONERY "CABIN ETS, 21s. 
DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Gus 
POCKET BOOKS and DIARIES 
PURSES, 1s. to 40s. : 
| JEWEL CASES, 15s. 6d. 
SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottle 








Single, 2s. 6d, to 50s. 
TRINKET BOXES 
CHESS BOARDS, CHESS MEN, 













STAMPING 


| Gar 150 Paper Finishers, 








PARKINS & GOTTO'S 
9. WRITING PAPERS & ENVELOP 


SUPPLIED TO THE PUBLIC AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


NO CHARGE MADE FOR PLAIN STAMPIN 
) (PARTIES CAN BRING THEIR OWN DIES.) 
| IN. COLOUR REDUCED TO Is. . 
|; BALL PROGRAMMES. AT HOME NOTES. INVITATIONS. FANCY DISH? "es 

MONOGRAM, CREST, AND ADDRESS DIES CUT AT MALY ES 
Die Sinkers, 
are quickly executed 
LONDON: 0. F. ADAMS, PRINTER, BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WEST SMITHFIELD 
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MANOR MELLERAY 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE HEART. 


EvetyNn’s bedroom was inside another which served for a dressing- 
ropm, and in that Rachel slept every night, and she and Mrs. Hart 
were continually about her. 

‘‘She has killed herself, poor darling !’’ said Rachel, ‘‘ and we 
must take care of her. Was ever any one so lost about my lady. 
Like as if she was her own child.”’ 

“ Better,”’ said the housekeeper emphatically, ‘* Miss Letitia was 
never half so fond of my lady as she, and glad enough she was to 
give up her place to her. She had a cold way always. She broke 
her mother’s heart with her coldness and indifference. Dear me! 
dear me! children are not children now-a-days. Think of her saying 
‘pardon me,’ and ‘my opinion is’—‘ for my part, I think,’ and 
so on to her own mother. [often saw her look up at her with that 
sad, wishful look she could give, as if she would ask her to be rude 
to her, to strike her, or do anything, but not to kill her with her 
‘pardon me.’”’ 

‘She didn’t get many of them from her.’’ said Rachel, jerking 
her head towards the inner room. ‘‘ How well they did get on with 
each other. They were like a pair of lovers. Many a time I 
watched them; and to see my lady stroking her hair, and she looking 
up into her eyes, and holding the other hand and patting it, and 
then not saying a word, but just looking at each other, as if they 
were talking through their eyes ; and to think they were nothing to 
each other—it was a sight to see. But we’ll never see it again. 
Well, when death comes—I never thought I could be so sorry for 
anyone! but wasn’t she the gentle lady! I don’t wonder at Miss 
Evelyn. We’ll never see her like again. Oh, dear! it’s something 
else IT ought to be doing now, instead of crying like a baby here. 

Bless us! what a world it is! The best and kindest she was, 
for certain, and, there, she’s gone. My poor lady—I wonder how 
will it be now,” continued Rachel when she had wiped the tears 
from her eyes. ‘I don’t mean about my place. Of course, I go. 
I'll never serve a better or a kinder mistress. There’s Lady Sherbruce 
told me, before she went abroad, that whenever I’d lose my place— 
I suppose she meant when Lady Elizabeth would die,—now Id 
Lever calculate on that, but some of those grand folks don’t know 
What feeling is; they have stones, or something very hard where 
2—s x 
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their hearts ought to be,—well, she said that her married daughter, 
Mrs. Packenham Digby, would take me, and I suppose I'll go to her, 
She is not going abroad at all, as her husband’s an invalid, and 
I like that. I hate them foreign parts. But what I meant was, 
I wonder how will it be with her. Will she live with Mrs. Rothesay’ 


If so she’ll break her heart, as she broke her mother’s, even though, 
P 






she never said an unkind word to her.’ 

“It’s hard to say,’’ returned Mrs. Hart; ‘‘ she can’t stay here, 
that’s certain, and only a young man in the house ! 

*¢ And he sweet on her,’’ said Rachel, with a sly look. ‘‘ Oh, we 
have eyes! With all his marrying Miss Challis, he likes her twenty 
times better. The pity of the world it is.”’ 

** You don’t mean to say it ?”’ 

‘* But Ldo! My poor lady couldn’t keep anything in, and it’: 
often she’d say lately, ‘OQ Rachel, wouldn’t they make a nice 
couple ¢” and ‘Well, Rachel. he doats On her: isn’t it a pity he 
must not marry her?’ and then I'd say, ‘ Well, it is, my lady, and 
it’s myself thinks they ought, whatever may be in the way. They 


5 


were made tor each other ;’ and then she’d smile, and shake her 
head, and say something about his duty, and his ne linations hot 
pulling. but it was easy to see it with half an eye—he loves th 
eround she walks on. However it'll turn out now, it’s hard to say. 
He must marry Miss Challis, I’m thinking, and sure nobody would 
think he Was LO be pitied tor that. He'll have a handsome wite, 
and a oTeat estate, and heaps of money, though to be sure he ha 
that this minute; and there’s nothing but just his liking for poo 
Miss Kvelyn tO prevent his being as happy as the day is long. 
But as Mr. Pierce’s clerk says, with that squeamish face of his, 
‘You know, Miss Rachel, there’s a per-contra to every account. 
He can’t expect to have everything his own way.’ ”’ 


- Well. who'd think it * said the housekeeper. | 

‘¢ What's wonderful about it? Wouldn’t any one fall in love with ’ | 
her ? and isn’t she the best creature that ever liv dl i said Rat hi . 
_ Ay, but she’s so young, and the other one 1s uncommon hand- 
some,’’ replied Mrs. Hart. . 
‘* Nothing to Miss Evelyn, to my mind; and as to being young, I 
isn’t that all the better? For,my part, I only wish I could see th I 
day they were married, for it would make her happy as well U 
him. That Miss Challis is a tart piece, and she’ll lead her a poor [ 
life if she’s to live in that Challis Hock, or whatever they callit JR % 
But isn’t that her voice ; how weak ! It’s long till she’ ‘get ovel “ 
this,'“take my word for it,’ and then Rachel bustled into the nex . 
a 


room, where Kvelyn lay pale and still, the shadow of her former se!J 
‘* Had Mrs. Rothesay come yet ?"’ she asked of the good, tender- 
hearted maid. 
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‘‘Yes, miss, this morning. She thought to find my poor lady 
alive; but she was late, as—’’ 

“T know, Rachel, and—Oh don’t speak of it. What shall we do 
without her ?—you, and I, and Mrs. Hart, and all of us. O Rachel, 
Rachel !”’ 

‘* There now, miss, there now—don’t now, likeadarling! And 


here’s Dr. Draper for a certainty. I hear him talking to Mrs. 
Hart in the next room. If he finds me blubbering like this, won’t 


I catch it? and letting you talk! Mrs. Rothesay is ill; she travelled 
too soon after her confinement, they say, and she can’t come to see 
you ; and the funeral is to be Morning, doctor. Yes, sir, better ; 
but weak sir, still—eats nothing to speak of.—No, Miss Lennie, 
darling ; 1t’s only Mrs. Hart. She’s too ill to come to you yet, her 
maid says. It’s myself is thinking she’s too lazy,’’ added Rachel 
in an undertone. 

It was not downright sickness kept Evelyn to her room. It was 
“ alowness,’’ as Rachel called it, a great weakness and lassitude, and 
disinclination for food. And so the Darmeath doctor kept com- 
ing to Manor Melleray, for Mr. Levison would not be satisfied with- 
out, although Dr. Draper declared it was not him she wanted nor 
medicine either, but only a little rest and quiet. But he gave her 
some nice palatable draughts, and said that she had health and 
youth, and would soon be quite well again. He did not take so 
gloomy a view of her case as did Mrs. Hart or Rachel. 

There was a great funeral, Evelyn was told, and Mr. Rothesay 
came from Scotland, and Lord Sherbruce from Italy, and other 
people from other places, amongst whom there was Lord Cheneys, 
of whom, however, she heard nothing ; but he followed Lady Eliza- 
beth’s remains to the grave. And there came, too, Lord Charles 
Thalberg, who, in spite of his fresh mourning could not refrain from 
throwing aglance up at the young girl’s quarter, to see if he might 
catch a glimpse of the face which had bewitched him. How 
familiar we grow with death! We eat, and drink, and laugh, and 
prattle, and carry on our flirtations, and discuss business projects, 
and talk scandal, with that awful mystery around and about us. 
Nay, we will look in the face of death, and wonder, awestruck, what 
18 the meaning of it; but the moment we turn our backs, and face 
this busy, active, hopeful life, we banish the disheartening thought. 
It is so hard to think of death in the midst of life, even though we 
meet it at every corner, and at the end of every year, and in all the 
©xperiences of our daily life; it is as familiar as our friends’ faces, 
and yet we know less about it than we do of “the swimming shadows’’ 
and “ enormous shapes’? which Lucifer showed to Cain. 

Did Lord Charles forget already the gentle, long-suffering lady, 
who always smiled sweetly on him, and who had succeeded happily 
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in mollifying his father when he got plucked at college and got 
him off without even a rebuke—that he should be thinking of his 
love when her remains were being carried forth to be buried. But 
perhaps if he had not been thinking of her, he would of something 
a oreat deal less befitting the occasion ; so we will not quarrel with 
him for that. 

A few days after the funeral Evelyn went downstairs for the first 
time, looking pale and yet very lovely in her black crape dress. It 
was a cold, bright, frosty day in January ; the sun was shining, and 
when she stopped at one of the windows on the first gallery, to look 
out at the park, she wondered how everything could look so cheery 
and happy when Lady Elizabeth was dead. And then the tears 
welled up. Lady Elizabeth dead !—who had so loved nature ; and 
that bright sun shining, and the beautiful park the very, very same, 
and the frost sparkling like diamonds, every twig and blade of grass 
wreathed as if with pearls, and the deciduous trees, too, clothed in 
gossamer, whilst the lonely robin was heard crooning to itself, 
breaking now and then on the more distant song of the brawling 
jackdaw. |The bird had perched on a silver fir just by the window, 
and began to twitter blithely, as if it carried a message from Lady 
Elizabeth to her. It was not more lonely than she, nor half so 
lonely, for it had only lost what 1t would have again in the spring; 
but Lady Elizabeth would never never, return. She checked her 
sobs for the hundredth time, and said to herself she would remember 
what she had said, that they would yet meet again, when there 
should be no more parting. It mattered little how desolate she 
would be, she felt that she did not much care how things went 
with her, she would look forward to the fulfilment of that promise, 
in which she believed with her whole heart. 

Mr. Levison had left the house some time before, she had heard 
Rachel say. She did not expect, therefore, when she entered the 
library for a book, to find him there. She opened the door so softly 
that he did not hear her, and perceiving that he was engaged writ- 
ing, she was about to beat a retreat, but he suddenly looked round 
and saw her. Then she came forward. They had not met since 
Lady Elizabeth’s death, but he had received a daily bulletin as to 
how she was going on. He took her two hands, and _ looked 
earnestly at her, and asked, ‘‘ Are you quite well 2”’ 

“Yes, I was well two or three days ago, but they would not let 
me downstairs.”’ 

‘‘And are you sure it is not too cold a day for you to be 
venturing about? Although it is bright and sunny, it is cold—at 
least, for you. Whilst you are here, at all events, you had better 
stay near the fire.’’ And then he drew a great easy chair over to 
the fire, and settled it in the best position, and closed the glass 
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doors leading out to the terrace. It was through them he had 
returned, and be had left them open after him, for he did not care 
about cold. 

‘‘But I only came here for a book, Mr. Levison,’’ said she. 
‘‘T will take it into the drawing-room. I did not know that you 
were here, or would not have disturbed you.”’ 

“You will not be disturbing me by sitting here, and reading 
your book,” said he. ‘‘I can go on with my writing. The 
drawing-room is a great desert of a place. You will be more com- 
fortable here. What book did you want ?”’ 

And as she saw he wished it, she yielded, and seated herself in 
the capacious chair, whilst he looked for Browning’s Poems for her. 
And when he had given it to her he resumed his writing. The 
chair was placed in such a way that she could not see him, but she 
could hear his pen flying over the paper, and then stop for a few 
minutes, and then go on again. He had a side view of her face, 
and when those stoppages occurred he was looking at it. He 
could see that she was not reading—she was thinking ; and now and 
then there was a heaving of her bosom, and he expected to hear a 
sigh, but it was always suppressed. 

At last he laid down his pen, and came and stood on the 
hearth-rug. It was not merely because the drawing-room was a 
‘*desert’’ that he had detained her in the library. He wanted to 
speak to her. He had looked forward to this moment, and had 
merely given her that quarter of an hour in order to collect his own 
thoughts, for her incoming had put them into some disarray. She 
had laid down her book, and clasped her hands over it, and with 
her eyes bent on the fire, was thinking hard and fast of that which 
was ever apparent to her mind—her great recent loss. And when 
he came over to the fire, she remembered that he had participated 
in that loss, and that she had never yet said one word of comfort to 
him. But what could she say? In such a sorrow as that, are not 
words a wasting of breath? And then instinctively she dreaded any 
exchanges of sympathy between them. No, it Would not do for 
them to speak of Lady Elizabeth. She would not be able to 
refrain from weeping, and she must not shed tears before him. 

But it was not of his mother that he wanted to speak—at least, 
just then. He knew that the less said of her the better for his 
ward, who had succumbed so completely to the affliction of her 
death. He leaned against the chimney-piece, and bent his eyes on 
her. The fire had given a slight tinge of colour to her cheeks, and 
she looked very fair in her deep mourning, the light brown hair 
drawn off her ears, and clustered in a rich mass at the back, and 
her small, beautifully-shaped hands—she had that much of her 
mother’s beauty—clasped meekly on her lap. 


9 
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‘* Evelyn, should you like to go to Scotland ?”’ he asked. 
‘*To Scotland ?’’ she repeated, very much surprised. j 
“Yes, did not Letitia speak of it to you ?”’ 
of 
‘Well, then, she has spoken of it to me, and she hopes you will 

accompany her. She has waited until you would be well enough 

to travel, in order that you may be together; and Mr. Rothesay 

will be with you too, he is in London at present.’’ As she made 

no answer to this he added, ‘‘ You were never in Scotland. The 

change would certainly be good for you. I cannot but think that 

it would be a relief to get away from Manor Melleray just now.’’ 

“T could never be glad of leaving Manor Melleray,’’ she said, 

simply, and then she stood up and went to the window. She did 

not like to have his eyes on her whilst she was wrestling with the 

emotion which the thought of leaving the dear old place had raised. 

When he came over to her, which he did in a couple of minutes, he 

saw that tears were in her eyes. 

‘Of course I will not urge you, if you dislike the thought of 
going; but you know——’’ and then he stopped, and looked at 











































her. 

She glanced up inquiringly. 

‘You know it would not dofor us—you and me—to continue to 
live in Manor Melleray lke this. For the present——’’ He paused 
again, seeing how very much surprised she was, but he had almost 
expected that she would be. It never occurred to her that there 
would be any impropriety in residing in the same house with her 
guardian. She had done so until now, and the death of Lady 
Elizabeth did not start any idea of change in her mind. He would 
be married soon, to be sure, but that would not be for some months ; 
and without giving the matter any thought, she had believed that 
things would go on as usual until then. He knew all this as well : 
if she had expressed it, and as if answering a question of hers, he 
went on to say—‘‘ It is not considered proper for a young lady to 
live in the same*house with a young man, even though he be her 
guardian, without some elderly female friend. Whilst my mother 
lived you were under protection; but now that she is dead, the 
world would stare if we were both to remain here. If you do not 
like to leave Manor Melleray, you can stay with Mrs. Hart, and 
Rachel, and the others. Perhaps Letitia would be induced to 
reside here some time with you, too—and I will——’”’ He stopped, 
for she had turned hastily away, putting up her hands to her face. 
She was not crying, but she felt the tears rushing up, and that was 
part of the struggle against them. It was all so miserable—Lady 
Elizabeth’s death—the loss of such a friend; and then all this 
changing that he spoke of. She must not only part with Lady 
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Elizabeth, but with Aim too. And she must leave Manor Melleray ; 
for of course, he must not go to please a whim of hers. And they 
had all been so happy together there. There had been nothing 
wanting to her perfect content. She could wish it might have 
one on for ever. Life was a continued holiday at Manor Melleray 
with Lady Elizabeth and her-guardian ; but now it must all be at 
anend. Lady Elizabeth was dead, and he was to get married, and 
she must go away. Where? Anywhere. It did not matter. 
When she was to lose them, she did not care what became of her. 
Oh, why had she not died too when Lady Elizabeth died? Why 
did she leave her behind? It was so desolate, this breaking-up, this 
melting away of the pleasant domestic circle. All those delightful 
evenings were gone for ever. Only a little while ago, and the three 
used to assemble together, and what a pleasant meeting that used 
to be; but now—— Is it any wonder that she had to fight against 
her tears. Scarcely more than a child, and having to undergo the 
wrenching away from her of those whom she loved. And therefore 
she was very miserable, as we all would be, losing that which we 
prized most. 

After a few minutes the tears were fought down, and she 
raised her face with a tolerably composed look—but with what diffi- 
culty was that accomplished !—and was going to say something, 
but the time for that simple saying, whatever it might have been, 
was past. All his composure, his guardianship looks were gone. 
There was a light in his eyes, a glow in his dark-hued face, a tone 
in his deep, low voice that had not rung in it before, that had never 
sounded in her ears before—tender, fervent, thrilling. 

“ You are grieved at all this, Evelyn ?’’ The words were simple 
enough, but they had that tone, and she turned away her head at 
once. It was the first time, and what maiden heart will not vibrate 
when it strikes upon it? ‘‘ Do you remember what my mother said ?”’ 

“Oh, do not speak of that! Oh, why should you speak of that, 
when you know——”’ 

“When I know what? I know nothing, and care to know 
nothing, but that I wish with all my soul to do what she said! 
You and I are Jeft alone now. We must comfort each other,’— 
and then he attempted to take her hand, but she snatched it away, 
and put it up to her face, for the colour was rising in it. - ‘‘ I can- 
hot stop now. I must speak. [must learn what we are to be to 
each other henceforth. The time is come in which that is to be de- 
cided. We must either part now, and be little better than strangers 
to each other for the future, or we must hold the nearest and 
dearest relation that is known on earth. I Jove you madly, de- 
votedly! I have loved you since the day I brought you home from 
school. I never loved any one but you. You are all the world to 
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me, Evelyn! I cannot give you up. It would be like parting 
with my own soul. You must have perceived it, although I foug ht 
against it with all my strength. But such a passion is not to be 
overcome. It grows with opposition. I cannot believe that you 
are not to be my wife, for I look on you already as part of myself. 
What will you say to me, my—Evelyn? Why do you turn your 
face away from me? Let me hear you say, ‘I love you, Arthur, 
and will marry you.’’’ And then he possessed himself of her hand, 
and compelled her to look at him. “ You will any that, darling,” 
he continued, with inexpressible tenderness. “T know you love 
me. It would be impossible for such love as mine not to be re. 
turned. You will be my wife, my own girl! You cannot have it 
in your heart to refuse me.’’ 

‘*T don’t know about my heart,’’ said she, sadly, and allowing 
her eyes to fall on the ground ; “ but I know whi at is my duty. You 
are asking me to do what is wrong, Mr. Levison. You would be 
breaking your promise to Miss Challis, and I should be helping you 
to break it.”’ 

‘* Do not speak of Miss Challis. Her name will be hateful to 
me if it is to come any more between you and me. Besides, I have 
reason to know that she would not suffer as much as yow think. 
Listen to this. The day after I proposed for her I overheard a 
remark of hers, made to my sister, to the effect that she could marry 
Lord Crawley any time she liked, if I failed her, and, moreover, that 
she would not be very much grieved at that.”’ 

“ But did not you ask her to marry you? You are engaged to 
her, and now you are asking me. That is not right. It is not fit 
that I should tell you so, , when you are my guardian.”’ 

“Continue to do so,’’ said he, i in low, persuasive tones—‘‘ con- 
tinue to tell me wea is right, to be my guardian angel, as I will 
be your guardian and husband.’’ | 

“* Please let go my hand, Mr. Levison. This is ungenerous. 
You know your power over me, and it is unfair to try me so much. 
{ cannot consent to what you ask ; it would be sinful.”’ 

‘* Not for you, whatever it might be for me; and I hope I may 
never have greater sin on my conscience than marrying the git! 
whom I love !”’ he rejoined, somewhat recklessly. ‘I am willing 
to have all the sin, if there is any, on my own head. You shall be 
free from responsibility. I would suffer anything to defend your 
tender conscience from the slightest breath of wrong, to save you 
from anxiety.”’ 

‘““And do you think I should be secure from anxiety by doing 
what you propose? Even if 7 had nothing to accuse myself of, 
should not I know that you—that you—ah! you little know how 
much——’’ ' ; 
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‘‘ What were you going to say? Why do you check yourself. 
I know what it is—‘ how much you love me.’ Was not that it? 
Without your words, your face tells me. By Heaven, I will not be 

ut off now! You love me, and you shall marry me.”’ 

‘No, Mr. Levison, I will not marry you!’’ said Evelyn, erect- 
ing her slight figure with womanly dignity, and withdrawing her 
hand from his. ‘‘I have been madly foolish to allow you to say 
this to me; but I must not listen to vou any longer. I can never 
forget what Lady Elizabeth told me, that you are bound to marry 
Miss Challis, though you seem to forget it yourself. It would be 
very wicked of me to overlook her advi ice, almost the last words she 
ever spoke to me; and I should be doing so by consenting to 
this.” 

“Tf you go to that, I may remind you of what she said the day 
before she died—that it would all come right, and that you and I 
would yet be husband and wife; and may we not believe that some 
insight into futarity was given at the hour of death to one who had 
led so holy a life? She almost laid the injunction on me to make 
you my wife, and that surely ought to absolve me from whatever 
had gone before.”’ 

‘* But it could not free you from an engagement. You are en- 
gaged to Miss Challis, and you are bound in honour to marry her.”’ 

“Yes; but if I had heard that saying of hers before I proposed 
for her, I would not have asked her in marriage — at least, 
I would have waited,’ he said, with a stern look. “I wish I 
had !” 

‘ What difference could it make ?’”’ said Evelyn, timidly. 

‘‘Only this, that I would marry you now, my pet, in spite of 
y ourself,’’ he rejoined, with a peculiar smile. 

Her eyes sank, and she trembled a little, she could not tell why, 
but his tone had thrilled her through. After a pause, she said, 
with a little more courage, and resting her hand on the knob of the 
glass door, as if she would open it and pass out— 

“Please, do not speak of it any more, when it can do no 
good———’’ 

‘But I must speak of it! I know what is deterring you—that 
untoward proposal is 

‘‘No; not that alone,’’ she hastily rejomed. There is every 


reason i. your marrying Miss Challis, and none at all for— 
for——.’? 





“For marrying you,” said he, supplying the words, with a short 
laugh. « Upon my word, there poate best of all! And you know 
what that i is, too, Evelyn ” 

‘* Oh, don’ t, please !’’ she cried, flushing up, for she knew what 
was coming. JI must not listen to you. I know it all, and that 
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your sister would suffer as well as Miss Challis. Oh, I cannot 
think that you would do it !”’ 

‘“ But you must listen to me, child ; and it is not such a terrible 
business as you think. As to Letitia, I do not give her any 
thought in the matter at all. Her husband has been enriched 
lately—or, rather, his mother, which comes to the same thing, for 
she has no one but him to leave it to—and they are well enough off 
as it is, and I could scarcely be expected to sacrifice my whole life’s 
happiness that they might have a paltry estate. Then, as to Miss 
Challis, I think it is quite good fortune enough for her to get a 
viscount, who is heir to a very fine property, and will have it when 
a cranky old uncle of his, who is always going to disown him, but 
will never doit, dies, especially when her inclinations go that way. 
So, you see, [ am not the wicked fellow you think me, except it be 
wicked to love you more than my honour; and I do believe that is 
the case,’’ he added, a flush deepening on his forehead ; but he 
drew up his tall figure proudly at the same time, and looked at her 
as if he thought that, in spite of the admission, his honour would 
not suffer at all, having to be sacrificed in such a case. 

It was now that Lady Elizabeth’s advice stood her poor little 
protégé in good stead. She knew that she must not yield—that he 
was temporarily blinded—and was seeking to blind her too; and 
she resolved, cost what it would, to deny him what he asked, and 
to cut short this interview, which was beginning to tell upen her, 
and to be very trying. If she listened to him much longer, Heaven 
knows what she might be tempted to say. 

‘¢It would be such a dishonourable thing.’’ she exclaimed, 
striving to appear as collected as she could. ‘‘Oh, do think of it. 
Surely, if you consider all that depends upon you, and that she has 
faith in you, you will give up this thought. I cannot consent t 
it—I must not—and oh, do giveit up. It will be so noble to sae. 
rifice your own wishes for the good of others. I would not like 
to believe that you would not do it—or that you were in earnest 
then. And—and knowing that you had acted dishonourably ! 
would be miserable even with you.”’ 

“Even with me! My childish darling, what does that tell: 
Although I know that you are right, every word that falls from 
those lips only makes me more madly long to win you for myself. 
It is very hard to give you up, Evelyn. I would be willing to make 
over half my fortune to Miss Challis, if I could thereby free myself, 
and satisfy you.”’ 

‘* She would not take it. Oh, Mr. Levison, do not urge me any 
more. What is the good of speaking of that when you are bouné 
to her. li—if you care for me,’’ said Evelyn, bravely resolved t 
make one great effort, ‘‘ you will not speak of it again.”’ 
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“ Very well,’’ said he, and then there was silence for a few 
minutes ; and with one little furtive glance, she saw the deep gloom 
that overspread his face, and knew what that silence meant. But 
now that she had prevailed she would leave. She had not held 
firm without much effort and trepidation, and there had been a good 
deal of resolution needed to withstand him. And now that she had 
gained the victory—a victory over herself as well as over him—she 
was somewhat shaken by that effort, and longed to go to her own 
room, where she might be alone, and at liberty to give vent to her 
feelings in a hearty cry. She had held firm against him; but ah! 
with what cost to herself! Every word of his pierced to the trem- 
bling little heart, and made the struggle harder and harder. At 
one time there was almost an irresistible impulse to yield to him— 
for was not he her love—her master? But she remembered Lady 
Elizabeth’s words, and was made strong for the conflict. And seeing 
that he had at length given up his mad pursuit—with all its mad- 
ness there was a great deal of forbidden sweetness in it for her—she 
knew that it would be wise to make her escape at once. So, mut- 
tering a few inaudible words, she turned the handle of the glass 
door opening on the terrace, meaning to go that way, as she would 
more quickly leave his presence. But—perhaps he had guessed 
her object—he took her hand and held it fast, shutting to the door 
again. 

‘* After being ill, that would not be a wise proceeding,”’ he said, 
quietly ; then, still holding her hand, he asked, “ Is this your final 
resolve 2”’ 

She had no words to answer him with, so she merely inclined 
herhead. Her pulse was beating wildly, for she knew that her 
trial was not over yet, and she strove to withdraw her hand but 
ineffectually. Then she looked up at him, a brief glance, but 
meeting his eyes fully ; and—hard as she fought against it—a deep 
blush suffused her face—even dyeing her ears and neck—and she 
hung her head like a bashful child. 

**T do not know whether it is in me to make such a sacrifice,’ 
he said, almost in a whisper; “and you know what a hard one it 
would be. How is it that so ‘young a girl as you are can hold 
frm in this matter, when I am so moved aboutit. I know you 
love me. I have seen it all through, although I did not allow my- 
self to believe it ; and I think if I were to say now, ‘ Evelyn, you 
must be my wife,’ that you would yield to me.”’ 

“But you will not say it !”’ she cried, almost imploringly. ‘‘ You 
Will not make me do what I would regret all my life after ?”’ 

“How. are you so sure of that. I would take care that you 
should regret nothing. I think I could teach you to forget all un- 
Pleasant things—to have no thought but in the present and future 
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of our love. I would devote my life to making you happy. The 
thought of having you for my wife has a delirious } joy in it, Evelyn, 
that ‘would tempt me to barter my very existence for it. Iti is like 
wrenching away a part of myself to give you up. ‘The very firgt 
day I saw you since you grew up—that day at Mrs. Cunningham’, 
—I loved you; and until I heard Mr. Casilis’s will, I had beey 
looking upon you as my future wife. I never thought of any othe 
lady in that way. It was my young ward was to teach me to love. 
And now, darling, this is the turning-point in our lives. Why 
should we sacrifice ourselves for others? If we part now it must be 
to meet again as strangers, and however it be managed, I must not 
continue to act as your guardian—at least in such a manner as | 
have done hitherto. We must meet very, very seldom. Yon cannot 
decide this. Ido not ask you to remember that your own happi. 
ness depends on your decision, as I believe it would scarcely in. 
fluence you as much as when I say, that the happiness— nay, peace 
of my whole life hangs on one little word of yours. What is that 
to be ?”’ 

He held her hand in one of his, and laid the other over it, and 
looked down at her with earnest, questioning eyes, a glance that 
burned into her soul, although she did not raise hers to meet it. 

“Qh! what shall I say ?”’ cried Evelyn, in extreme perplexity 

‘at war ‘twixt will and will not, T know it would be so wrong. 
May I have some time to think over it ?”’ 

‘* No, you must answer me now,’’ said Arthur Levison, for he 
foresaw that ‘‘time to think’’ would only strengthen her in her 
first resolution, and there was a sort of desperation in him to bray 
everything so that he might win her consent. He wanted to make 
sure of that before he himself had leisure to consider the madness 
and injustice of his act; for, in spite of what he had said, he knew 
well that if he succeeded it would be a source of great discomfort t 
both of them afterwards. And casting aside every other considera- 
tion, he added, in a passionate tone, lowered to a whisper, “ You 
must answer me now, child. What is it? How you tremble. 
There, I am calm; but I must have your answer. You will be mj 
wife, my love? My own darling little wife,’’ and he was about t 
pass his arm round her, but she started back, and covered her face 
with her hands, trembling as with an aie Her trials were great 
indeed. Her head was almost giddy, but she still had strength \ 
exclaim, after a few minutes silence, “It would not be right. You 
know it yourself, but you are shutting your eyes upon it. Oh, 
whatever you may think now, you could not be h: “Pry after doing 
such a thing, and I would alway s blame myself for it. You wo wuld 


be miserable, and I would know that it was I caused | it. Pray, pray: 
do not ask me. Whatever I may feel, I know that I ought not © 
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consent ; and if I did, I would be sorry for it the instant I left the 
room, and so would you.”’ 

“ And loving me as you do—as I believe you do—will you con- 
demn both of us to a life-long separation, for it will be pretty 
much that ?”’ 

‘Tt is cruel to say it! What is the good of looking— Oh, how 
I wish 

‘You wish that you had never met me. Is that it ?”’ 

‘‘No, no, no! A hundred times no. Even with all this 
misery, L could not wish that. It is the only—— Oh, what was 
I going to say ¢”” 

“My poor darling!” cried Arthur Levison, raising the little 
hand to his lips, and pressing warm kisses on it, ‘‘ my own girlish 
love, it maddens me to be distressing you thus, but it is a thousand 
times worse to let you have your way—to give you up. What shall 
Ido? If I let you go now, it will be for ever, in one sense; and 
yet I cannot force you to marry me against your will, or rather 
against your judgment.”’ 

“Yes, and against my will and against my conscience. If I 
consented now, | would come again, when I had thought over it, 
and ask you to set me free, for | know—I know it is Miss Challis 
ought to be your wife, not I;” her lips trembled, and she turned 
away with a passionate gesture. 

He knew the meaning of that hasty movement, and a tender 
smile curved his lips, but before he could say a word she recovered 
herself, and turned back again and faced him, her face deadiy pale 
but composed, her hands clasped tightly before her, and betraying 
a certain nervousness thereby, her slight figure erect with a girlish 
dignity ; but her eyes were bent on the floor, and she evidently kept 
them there to avoid meeting his. 

‘“‘T cannot consent, Mr. Levison, for I know it would be very 
wrong, and please do not speak of it any more. It is not to be, and 
we must submit, and it will be both our duty to try and forget all 
this which has passed. I—I hope you will be happy; and—and 
I will pray for you all my life.’’ 

“ And is that to be the end, and are my lips to be closed, and 
you and I Evelyn, my girl, it is very hard.”’ 

She saw him raise his strong, white hand, and push the wavy 
brown hair off his forehead, and she saw the deep shadow that came 
over the dark perfect face, and by a great effort she gulped down 
her tears, and made answer, in a low, trembling voice, ‘‘ God will 
comfort you. Oh, do not be too sorry about it! You said once 
that whatever is His will is best, and surely this must be His will ! 
Ah, my God !’’ she added, half to herself, ‘‘ I shall never forget this 
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He had flung himself into a chair, and buried his face in hig 
hands. She stood looking at him for a minute or so, looking at the 
herculean figure and the bowed head through her rushing tears. 
which were no longer to be restrained, and then noiselessly left the 
room, and crept to her own. There, flinging herself on a sofa, she 
cried long and passionately. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
LETITIAS LITTLE PLAN. 


How long she lay there she could not tell, but it was getting 
dusk, when she was at length roused by hearing some one stir in 
her room. It was Rachel, bearing a tray set out with certain 
dainties that she knew her dear young lady liked. But she could 
not be tempted to eat then, and after a great deal of persuasion 
drank a glass of wine, for Rachel saw that from some cause or other 
she was unusually depressed, and that her eyes were red and swollen 
from weeping, and declared that she must at least take some wine 
**to rouse her.’’ 

‘* And, dear me, you’re so cold, miss, where you lay down, as 
far away as could be from the fire. It’s lucky it’s a good fire. 
Now, Miss Evelyn, sit here, there’s a nice easy chair, and you must 
finish that wine at least. Bless us, you’ll kill yourself with this 
coing on. Never eat a morsel since lunch, and it is now five 
o'clock. If my lady knew——”’ 

“Oh, Rachel, Rachel! what shall I do? I wish I were 
dead ig 

‘* Now, darling, isn’t that wrong ? You know she’d tell you 80, 
and what would Mr. Arthur say if he heard you ?”’ 

“ Ah, what indeed !’? she murmured, under her breath, allowing 
herself LO be led over to the fire, and to be settled comfortably 
thereat, and receiving the wine-glass once more into her hand with 
a passive submission. And then Rachel placed a fragile little table 
just at her hand, and set the silver salver on it, and proceeded cun- 
ningly to coax her to eat. 

7 I*]] have to tell Mr. Arthur if you don’t. and he’ ll be sending 
for you, and make you sit in the big dining-room with him an 
Mr. Rothesay ; he’s just come.’’ 

‘* It’s not dinner-time yet, Rachel, is it ?”’ 

‘*Oh no, darling, nor for two hours yet, you know, it’s only 
five o'clock; and that reminds me Mrs. Rothesay is not well 
enough, or thinks herself not wel] enough, to go down to the dining- 
room yet. My opinion is, she knows she is more comfortable wher 
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I suppose, she gets enough of her husband at home there in Spas 
Richie. But she told me to say that now that you are going about 
she hopes that you'll dine with her, as you mightn’t care to be left 
with the two gentlemen in the oak dining-room. You’d feel your- 
self strange and lonely she thinks, and—she wants her brother to 
see as little of you as possible,’’? added Rachel to herself. 

“Dine with her!’’ murmured Evelyn, in a bewildered way. 
“T don’t know. My head feels so strange. I am very weary, 
Rachel.”’ 

’«*T thought you wouldn’t, miss, and so I brought this morsel. 
Try and eat a little more—do now! and IJ’ll tell her you wouldn’t 
—it’s too much trouble ; and you'll lie down and rest yourself.”’ 

‘“ But perhaps she wishes to speak to me: I suppose I ought to 
go. Ican’t eat any more, Rachel. How dark it has got, and only 
five! But I like the firelight—she used to like it. O Rachel, 
usedn’t she like it ?”’ 

“Yes, darling; and how you two would sit there, talking. It’s 
often——”’ 

“Oh! don’t—don’t!—Oh! Rachel, why did she leave me? 
What shall I do without her?’ And here followed a flood of 
tears. 

Rachel’s consolatory efforts were not very effective for some 
time, as she found some difficulty in speaking herself, and had more 
than once to apply the corner of her apron to her eyes. At last 
she jumped up, and removed the tray, and bustled about the fire- 
place, muttering disjointed but still vehement abuse of herself the 
while for her folly, and “ making that child worse when I ought to 
know how to quiet her instead; but, oh! dear, dear, sure it’s I 
that knows what. her loss is, and how she’s feeling it too. May 
Heaven help her! Now, Miss Evelyn, don’t give way like that! 
It’s all for the best, and God’s will, and it’s often she told you so, I 
am sure. Don’t now, miss! How red youreyes are! I'll bring 
a light, and do your hair, and you'll go to Mrs. Rothesay. It 
would be best for you, after all, not to be here moping by yourself, 
and thinking of things. I'd stay with you myself, but what com- 
pany would I be towards a lady ‘—and she’ll have lots of news, no 
doubt. Do,dear! it’s best for you. Here’s some one knocking— 
Who can it be ?”’ 

Mrs. Rothesay’s maid it proved—a smart, somewhat saucy 
young person, who inquired primly of Rachel, “if she delivered her 
mistress’s message to Miss Dormer, as dinner was served,’’ Mrs. 
Rothesay choosing to dine at five whilst she kept her room, although 
she would scarcely have thought of imposing upon her own servants 
the preparing of three separate dinners daily. The servants at 
Manor Melleray dined at one o’clock. Rachel had forgotten Mrs. 
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Rothesay’s hour, and it was now ten minutes past. But she 
answered shortly, for she and the abigail were not on the best pos. 
sible terms. ‘‘ Yes, she had given the message, but Miss Dormer 
had been roasting. She would go to Mrs. Rothesay in a few minutes. 
The airs of her !’’ exclaimed Rachel; “and de¢ dinner wait! My 
young lady is not going to be hurried. I declare, Miss Evelyn. 
that Susan takes as much on her as her mistress, and she must 
have the best of everything at table. Our people don’t like her at 
all, but John, the footman—big fool that he is !—is ‘ gone’ about 
her, and dances after her like her shadow; and if she doesn’t make 
him look sharp, and order him about !—but men will be men while 
ever there’s a world. There’s Harris knows better. He says she’s 
no better than she ought to be, and he’s a sharp man—he can see 
through one.’”’ Rachel, being on the wrong side of thirty, was a 
little disposed to be severe on the foibles of young people. ‘** But. 
bless us, I was forgetting the light, and there’s your hair tu be 
done yet. But I know dinner is not served. She only put that in 
herself to startle me. It’s never until half-past five, and it’s not 
that yet. Now, Miss Evelyn, let us see! Oh! such red eyes! and 
there’s your hair all tumbling about !—and that’s the beautiful 
plentiful air. See now! we must open this,’’ and she proceeded to 
undress her, having procured the light. 

“T needn’t dress, Rachel, need I?’’ asked Evelyn, with a low 
sigh. 

‘* Not quite, darling, but you know a little. I have something 


| 





here will do just nicely, and the gentleman might 

“Oh, he won’t be there !’’ and she started perceptibly. 

‘* Who, miss? Mr. Arthur?’ — said, Rachel innocently. 

“No, but he might drop in. I suppose you'll stay with Mrs. 
Rothesay until bed-times ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t care,’’ and then she allowed the maid to do with her 
as she willed. “ I’d rather go to bed now”’ Rachel, but when you 
said I’d go, Iwill. As to not thinking, I can never stop thinking. 
I wish I might. It’s all very hard—very hard! I wonder was 
there ever any one so unhappy !”’ 

‘Don’t go cry, again now child, and spoil your sweet face,’’ said 
Rachel, coaxingly. ‘‘ You’re lovely this minute, and all this redness 
is gone out of them. And I think your hair will do. Oh dear: 
why don’t you look at yourself. IZfanother had such a face to look 
at, they’d be before the glass all day long. Wait till you see how 
happy you'll be yet. Everybody must die, and she’s gone to 
Heaven, you know, and sure there’s some left. There’s Mr. Arthur 
would go through fire and water to please your least wish. And ob, 
what a fine colour you have now, Miss Evelyn! I wish you'd keep 
it, and see, would’nt he be pleased! It’s he loves the ground she 
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walks on, bless her!’’ added Rachel, as the girl tripped along the 
gallery, ‘‘ and if there were a hundred Miss Challises, I hope my 
own young lady may get him yet.” 

Mrs. Rothesay hada suite of rooms in the same wing of the 
house as that in which her mother’s were; and she had not left 
them since her death. In fact for some few days Dr. Draper’s 
attention had been divided between her and Evelyn, as she had 
travelled too soon after the birth of her son, and was somewhat 
shaken by the journey. Evelyn found her in a cosy, luxurious 
little sitting-room, reclining on a sofa, with a rich velvet shawl 
thrown over her dinner-dress, A fire of logs, cheery and home-like, 
was burning in the grate, and there were several wax-lights about 
the room. She half raised herself, and Evelyn knew she was to go 
over and kiss her, which she did silently, a little surprised to find 
the cold grey eyes fixed in a searching glance on her face. But it 
did not occupy her thought for a minute, and having performed 
the salute in a mechanical way, she sank into the lowest of several 
easy chairs scattered about, and waited for Letitia to speak, for 
she generally said as few words as possible in her presence. Like 
many silent people, Letitia generally gave others an uncomfortable 
sense of their own inferiority, as if she could say wonderful things 
if she chose, and only refrained through contempt for the audience 
she happened to have. And yet her ideas were not strikingly 
brilliant, whenever she did take the trouble to communicate them. 
But she’was in a talking vein this afternoon. 

‘“‘'You should come to me oftener,’’ she said graciously. “ I 
know how lonely it must be for you, and how much you must miss 
my mother, all alone in this big house. You have been ill—to be 
sure, | was forgetting that, but now that you are well, you and 
I must not be such strangers. It was all so dreadful and sad, and 
so great a shock too, though she had been so long ill. J am thank- 
ful I have been able to come, although I was late, as you know ; 
(‘‘Oh, how can she speak in that way !’’ thought Evelyn), and though 
it has quite knocked me up, such a long journey, you know, and in 
my state of health, but as I was saying, for your sake I am glad. 
T expect to be able to travel very soon now, and I wanted to ask 
you to come with me.’’ She paused here, but Evelyn made no 
remark, and she went on to say, ‘I know you will be sorry to 
leave this, but you must see that now it is out of the question 
your remaining here, and I am sure you will quite like Spas Richie 
—a nice old Scottish place—and my mother-in-law.—Well, Susan ? 
Ah, yes, dinner.—Come, Evelyn. I hear that you do not eat, I must 
see that you will not neglect yourself. The air of ——shire will do 
you a world of good.’’ When they were seated at table with none 
but the smart Susan attending on them, she continued, ‘ What’s 
2—s Y 
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this I was saying? Ah, my mother-in-law, such a nice kind woman, 
that, like Lady Elizabeth, one could not help loving.”’ 


Evelyn sighed. Could anyone ever be to her what Lady Eliza. 
beth had been ? 

*‘ This is an arrangement for the present only,’’ continued Letitia 
complacently, as soon as the dessert was placed and Susan had left 
them alone. The conversation had dragged drearily during the 
meal, which was very short. ‘‘I believe Sydney intends that you 
shall live with them when they return from the Continent, but 
I need scarcely say that you shall be always very welcome at Spas 
Bichie. As Arthur and Sydney will be apt to go about a good 
deal, I shall insist on your coming to us then, if you do not care to 
accompany them.”’ 

Evelyn was surprised to hear that she was to live at Challis 
Hough, for had not he said that they were to meet very seldom, 
nay, to become almost strangers to each other? Perhaps he had 
changed his mind since, and she wondered why. But she was not 
displeased with the arrangement, although she scarcely liked the 
thought of being under Miss Challis’s rule. It would seem that all 
had been settled without the slightest reference to her wishes. ‘This 
asking her now was only a matter of form. They had taken for 
granted that she would consent. But she was not prepared to make 
any opposition, especially as she knew that her guardian had had 
a voice in the matter, and she felt thankful that, at least, his own 
words would not be carried cut to the very letter, and that she 
should see him sometimes. 

‘“* Well,’’ said Mrs. Rothesay, a little impatiently, ‘‘ shall ycu 
be prepared to accompany us to Scotland on Tuesday ?”’ 

‘* Ts it "Mr. Levison’s wish ?’’ she asked, with some hesitation. 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then of course I will. All my mourning is not completed 
yet.” 

‘* Tt can be sent after you. I should like to get home as soon 
as possible, and indeed I think it will be well for you to get away 
from this, too. Such sad associations! Mr. Rothesay is here, and 
we shall all start together on Tuesday. I think Arthur’s marniage 
will take place in three months. Of course, under the circum- 
stances, my mother’s death must not interfere. It will be very 
satisfactory when it is all over, and they are gone abroad. What 
a fine couple tl ey will make! Sydney is very handsome, and such 
a nice girl Don’t you like her ?”’ 

**T don’t know her very well, you know,”’ replied the young 
lady, not caring just then to be an enthusiastic admirer of the for 
tunate Miss Challis. 

‘* Well, I am sure you will; and she will be very kind to you, 
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and very fond of you,’’ which promise had not a conciliating effect 
at the moment, for Evelyn felt that she did not at all want her to 
be fond of her. ‘‘ She has such a way about her, fascinates every- 
body. Arthur is quite in love with her, and quite eager for the 
marriage’ 

Little did Mrs. Rothesay suspect how much better informed was 
her listener. If she could know of what had occurred in the library 
that day, would she have said this? She wanted to dispel any be- 
lief there might be in the girl’s mind that he had a liking for her- 
self, and convince her that the coming marriage ought not to be an 
event of particular importance to her, or raise that peculiar interest 
in her breast which might be supposed to result from the know- 
ledge that the bridegroom’s heart was hers, rather than the bride’s. 
If she had any such presumptuous hope, this information was des- 
tined to banish it. How much better if the gratuitous story had 
not been told! Evelyn smiled inwardly, and was immediately pre- 
pared not to place implicit credit on all that she would hear. She 
knew that neither Mrs. Rothesay nor Miss Challis were particular 
friends of hers, and when they had been settling about her future 
proceedings, it was purely to suit their own views, and not with 
any thought of her comfort. The ward must be disposed of in some 
way. Evelyn knew that she had been little more than a dependant 
on her kind friends, and until now it had never caused her uneasi- 
ness. A sense of obligation, or of being a burthen, never irked 
her, for she had been led to feel herself the darling, or youngest 
child of the house. But now, when it came to those who 
were not her friends, the question took a new light, and she 
felt that she could not long allow herself to trespass on either 
Mrs. Rothesay’s or Miss Challis’s hospitality. She could not 
bear to be in their way, so she resolved that for the pre- 
seut she would accept Mrs. Rothesay’s invitation, and when matters 
would be more settled, to ask her guardian once more to permit her 
living with her mother. 

Lady Elizabeth’s illness and death had banished the latter very 
much from her mind, but she had not forgotten her neverthe- 
less, and it was with a certain relief that she thought of her now. 
She was the only one left to her to whom she could turn with a 
sense of security and a prospect of sympathy, and she hoped that 
Mr. Levison would be induced to consent to their reunion. 

_ The following day Evelyn passed entirely in her own room, and 
with no other society than Rachel, who came in now and then. She 
shrank from going downstairs and meeting her guardian, and yet 
there was nothing she longed for more than to catch a sight of his 
tall figure and sunbrowned face, with its wondrous charm, and she 
sat at the window, hoping to see him. And he did at length come 
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forth, and mount his horse and ride down the avenue. He threy 
one rapid glance up at her quarters, and catching sight of her, 
uncovered at once, and it was with her pulse beating wildly and 
her face glowing that she returned the salute. And how the 
loving eyes followed him as he rode slowly down the avenue! 
She did not know or inquire where he was going, but it was 
dark when he returned, for she heard the gallop of his horse as 
he dashed up to the front door. He had gone away slowly, and 
he had ridden back at full speed, and somehow she was tempted 
to give that simple circumstance a very tender meaning. Was 
it because she was there that he was loth to go, and so quick 
in returning? Alas! he must soon put from him all thought: 
of her, and she must give up hoping to have anything to do with 
the quick or tardy movements of his horse. After that she went 
to Mrs. Rothesay until Rachel would come to dress her for din. 
ner. ‘They were all to dine together that evening, and as she 
was well now, she could make no opposition to it. But, never. 
theless, she felt a little nervous at the thought of meeting him, 
especially when other eyes would be on her, for during those day: 
she was not quite mistress of herself. 

Whilst she was there, Mr. Levison came in. She was seated i 
a low chair, holding a handscreen before her face, which was pale 
but free from any trace of tears. There was silence between them 
just then, but Letitia had been languidly praising the scenery 
shire. She made it a point to avoid all mention of her mother, 
as the thought of death was not pleasant to her ; and for this Evelyn 
was thankful, as she would rather not hear her spoken of at a! 
than that she should be alluded to in that cold, indifferent way, 
which had hurt her so much the previous evening ; and at sight of 
him she said, without changing her tone, and as if continuing the 
conversation, which had lapsed into silence, ‘‘ I know you will agree 
with me that shire is equal to your own county. I have been 
telling Evelyn so, and that she will find it a pleasant change.” 

She started. He was standing behind her chair, having entered 
from the other room, the door of which was left open. She did 
look round at hin, but she knew that it was he that was in it, al 
she had a good deal to do to conceal her trepidation from Letitia’ 
sharp eyes. Sultan had followed him, and came and laid his gre! 
head on her lap, and she busied herself patting it, leaving it to t' 
other two to carry on the conversation. She scarcely heard wh 
answer he made, but he said something, and then came and leat 
against the chimne y-piece, the end of it next to her, and seemed ' 
have fallen into thought. She dared not look up, fearing to mee! 
his eyes, and yet she felt that they were not on her. She almost 
fancied that he was not thinking of her then, and she began 
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recover her composure, seeing how much at their ease her two com- 
panions were. But it did seem strange their meeting thus, after 
what had passed between them only yesterday. Had he forgotten 
all about it, or had he already overcome his disappointment? She 
had thought it her duty to pray for either of those things to happen, 
and yet it was scarcely possible he had forgotten it already ; and, 
perhaps, if the truth were known, she did not quite wish that he 
should. Poor Evelyn was only human, after all. She was sorry 
that she had stupidly lost his answer, nor could she guess of what 
nature it had been by what Letitia said next. 

‘“T suppose Angus told you that we go on to-morrow? He has 
quite finished that business in London, I believe. She will be well 
pleased. She never cared much about such things but for his sake, 
you know. Idon’t think there was ever a mother loved her son so 
much. It is quite remarkable the affection between them—she 
such an odd sort of woman. “ Not,’’ she added, with a glance at 
Evelyn, ‘‘ that she is not everything one could admire and love. 
And so we will go to-morrow.”’ 

‘* It is very soon,’’ said he, abstractedly. 

‘But Evelyn is quite sufficiently prepared. The rest of her 
mourning can be sent. Don’t you think it is the best ?”’ 

* Is she going ?”’ 

His sister looked at him in surprise. 

‘* Yes, of course. I thought that was quite settled.”’ 

“1 don’t know,’’ said he ; and then there was silence. 

His ward stroked the dog and petted him, and whispered into 
Sultan’s ear, “‘ What will he say next?’’ ‘‘ What will he do 
next !’’ would have been a fitter question. He came to where she 
was, and drew a chair, and sat down, and leaned forward towards 
her, his elbows on his knees, his back partly turned to Letitia ; 
Sultan between his legs, and looking up at the dark face of his 
master, at which the flurried girl dared not glance. 

“ You heard this. Should you like to go?’ 

‘*T—I don’t know. Yes, if it’s your wish,”’ she replied, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

‘* But is it yours 2”’ 

‘‘T am quite willing. Mrs. Rothesay gave me to understand 
that you had settled it to be so.”’ 

‘I believe I did. I had forgotten. But, of course, it shall be as 
you like. I thought, however, that—were you ever in Scotland ? 
No, of course not.—Quiet now, Sultan! you have got enough of pet- 
ting for one night,’’ and he pulled him back, for he had been moving 
towards her, and held the big, shaggy head between his hands as 
he continued. ‘‘ I have nothing to say against it, if you like to go. 
I wish I knew that.” 
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“Oh! Evelyn likes coming to Scotland well enough,”’ said 
Letitia, here coming to the rescue, and by no means pleased at 
being left out of the conversation. “She has agreed toit, and as she 
is quite well now, there is nothing to delay us any longer.”’ 

‘¢ Will Draper approve of your travelling so soon after being 
ill?’ asked her brother, still addressing himself to Evelyn, but he 
had paid Letitia the respect of listening to her, and waiting a 
minute or so after she had ceased speaking. . 

‘““T am quite well now,” she replied, in a low but composed 
tone; for having had time to think over it, she knew that it was 
best Mrs. Rothesay should have her way, and that they should 
leave Manor Melleray at once. It he spoke to her again she might 
not be so well able to resist him. 

He looked at her fixedly. 

‘¢ T don’t know,”’ said he, ‘‘ whether I ought—lI believe I ought 
to tell you. I got a letter from—from your father ?’’ 

She started, and looked up at him for the first time. 

“Yes, indeed; he is in London now—living there; and it 
would seem that his intentions respecting you have undergone a 
complete change. At all events, he tells me that he expects to 
call here——’”’ 

“T have been telling Evelyn,’’ broke in Letitia at this pomt— 
she had not caught what he was saying—* that she is to reside at 
Challis Hough, when you and Sydney return from the Continent. 
Is it not to be so?”’ She was anxious, for some undefinable reason 
of her own, that this should become a common subject between them. 

He leaned back in his chair, and crossed his arms before answer- 
ing; and as he had slightly turned away, Evelyn glanced up, 
curious to note the expression of his face. But he was looking at 
her. ‘Their eyes met, and hers dropped immediately, her face turn- 
ing a deep crimson. And this before Letitia, who was watching 
them closely. 

‘‘ Really, Letitia, I do not know,’’ he said after a’pause, and his 
ward almost fancied by his tone that he was smiling, she wondered 
at what; “ but I am tempted to think that she will not. It shall 
of course be as she pleases.”’ 

At this point Mr. Rothesay came into his wife’s room, and the 
conversation veered to other matters. Shortly afterwards Evelyn 
stood up to go, and Mr. Levison opened the door for her; then, 
very much to her dismay, he closed it again, having passed through 
himself, and they stood together and alone in the outer room. He 
laid his hand on her to detain her, for he saw that she was thinking 
of making her escape. ‘ Do not be frightened,’’ he said gently, for 
she had started, and seemed not a little agitated, whether by his 
near presence or the fear that her trial was about to return. ‘I 
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am not going to speak of that again, but of that letter I got from 
your father. Will you come to the library for a few minutes, as 
we may be interrupted here 2’’ 

She hesitated. ‘‘ Could not you speak of it before Mrs. Rothe- 
say ?”’ she asked timidly. He certainly had not treatecé his sister 
well, leaving her so much in the dark, she thought; it was that 
partly, and the fear of being alone with him again, which dictated 
her question. 

‘Will not you trust yourself with me for one quarter-of-an- 
hour 2?”’ he said reproachfully. “It is as your guardian, not as your 
—— lover, that I would speak to you now.”’ 

Evelyn coloured at the tender epithet. “Iwill come,”’ she said 
with downcast eyes, “‘ but when ?”’ 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘ It is now six—when you have dressed. 
I will be in the library at a quarter to seven. Will that suit you? 
You see,’’ he added in a meaning tone, “I am leaving myself the 
bare quarter, so that | may not be tempted to infringe, and keep 
you longer. I thought I should meet with you sometime to-day, 
but you were invisible except at the window. You might not have 
been so chary of your presence, Evelyn, sinceit seems you intended 
it was to be the last day.’’ He was bending close to her, so close 
that she felt his breath on her cheek, and her head drooped under 
the influence of his soft words. With lowered lashes, and heightened 
colour she stood thrilled, and incapable of freeing herself from the 
spell of his manner, and leaving him, as she knew she ought to do ; 
and at this moment Rachel entered the room, coming to summon 
her young lady to the toilet. Seeing how it was occupied, however, 
she hastily retreated, and before either perceived her intrusion, and 
when she got well outside the door, she said to herself exultantly, 
‘Ah wasn’t I right? I told Mrs. Hart how it would be! Bless 
us, to think it! Making love to herin Mrs. Rothesay’s own room, 
under her very nose. Ifshe onlyknew! Id have a good mind to 
tell Susan, to spite the two of them ; for she’s always boasting that 
he’s to marry Miss Challis, and she’s to be lady’s maid to her, when 
they go travelling. But I suppose it’s best for me to hold my 
tongue, there’s no knowing what mischief they’d hatch between 
them. But he’s in love with her as sure as there’s a sky above 
us, and he'll pitch Miss Challis yet, and marry her, I’ll go bail. 
He’s only a young man after all, let him be a gentleman twenty 
times over, And he knows what a sweet thing a young and pretty 
girlis. Oh, if she is not his wife before long, I am a false prophet !”’ 

Immediately after, Evelyn came forth blooming as Rachel had 
not seen her since Lady Elizabeth's death, and it was with a 
buoyant springing step that the warm-hearted maid lighted her 
along the gallery. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


‘* And I, hence fleeting, here remain with thee.” 


** AnD now I think. you understand,”’ said Lord Cheneys to Arthur 
Levison, in the library at Manor Melleray, ‘ how it came about that 
I am claiming my little girl at your hands. I regret deeply that 
it is no longer possible for me to thank my friend or his good lady 
for all their care of her. I intended calling last month, but waited 
until my house in London would be fit for a young lady to occupy 
it—which it is now.” 

‘It may surprise you to learn,’’ said the young man, drily, 
*‘ that if you had come then, you would have met with a blank re. 
fusal. Your daughter has been something more than my ward, 
Lord Cheneys ; she was very dear to my mother, and—and was, in 
fact, the pet of the household. Only but for certain circumstances, 
I fear you——”’ 

‘*] know,”’ interrupted the general, smiling, “‘ and am not sur. 
prised. You would have every right; and indeed, I forfeited all 
claim to her long ago. I gave her up willingly; she was hateful to 
me, being her mother’s child. And Captain Levison as willingly 
adopted her. It is useless to speak of gratitude now, when he 
and his excellent wife are both dead. They are reaping the reward 
of all their goodness to the poor deserted child. But I may at least 
thank you—and I do most heartily—for what you have done for 
her. but now that Lady Elizabeth is gone, and that I hear you 
are about to be married, I think you will agree with me that the 
change in my views is rather opportune. In fact, I would consider 
it my duty to relieve you of the care of her. You are avery young 
man to be a guardian ; and it is quite time I should do my duty to 
my child—I have been too long remiss in that.’’ 

“I do not intend to oppose your wish,’’ said Arthur, “ for 
reasons of my own.’’ Then, after a pause, ‘‘ I will explain those 
reasons to you. Being her father, you have a right to it. You say 
I am too young a man to be a guardian; perhaps so, for I have 
fallen desperately in love with my ward, and have asked her 
marry me.’’ And he looked quietly at his visitor as he made the 
admission, smiling slightly, too, at the surprise he saw. 

“I thought,’’ said Lord Cheneys, after a few minutes’ silence, 
“‘that you were to be married to a Miss—not Dormer, certainly.’’ 

‘*No; Miss Challis. You heard rightly.’’ 

* What am I to understand by this? Did my daughter reiuse 
you ¢”’ ; 

+i...” 


** Well, Levison, I am sorry to hear it,’’ said the noblemaz, 
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heartily. ‘‘ A couple of years ago, when I saw you at the head of 
your troops, charging those sanguinary sepoys so gallantly, I re. 
member saying to myself that I should not be sorry if that dashing 
young fellow took my daughter for his wife. But what is her 
reason? Perhaps she wants to try her power! I would not humour 
her too much.”’ 

“T believe you will say that her reason was a very good one,”’ 
returned the young man, with a lowered brow. ‘‘ I was engaged to 
another lady.”’ 

What!” 

“A fact—upon my honour! I know what you would say— 
(his lordship was looking as black as thunder)—it was a very bad 
thing. I suppose I was mad at the time; but if you hadn’t come 
upon the ground, it is possible I might have done it again.”’ 

“T can scarcely believe this of you, Levison. You had the name 
of being an honourable as well as brave soldier. I thank goodness 
that my daughter at least kept her senses. I can only give you 
credit for being temporarily mad, as you say ; and I know there are 
cases,’ added the martinet, indulgently ; “ but I must take care 
that it does not occur again.”’ 

“ Yes ; I suppose you will take her out of temptation, and I know 
it is best, too. You do not know the worst of it yet ;’’ and then he 
told him the whole story of John Casilis’s will and its conse- 
quences. 

Lord Cheneys listened with deep attention, only starting slightly 
at the first mention of Mr. Casilis’s name, exclaiming, ‘‘ Very—very 
extraordinary indeed !’’ And when the other paused to know what 
he meant, he merely said, ‘‘ Nothing. Continue, please.’’ But 
his surprise was far creater than what the facts alone might be ex- 
pected to create. It was plain that the name of Casilis was not 
unfamiliar to him. 

‘* Yes, indeed, far worse !’’ he exclaimed, when he had finished. 
‘Tt would be a terrible business. You must have been greatly 
blinded. I can scarcely conceive it. Itis well that she held firm. 
She was very right. I am glad that my daughter knows her duty ; 
and she must have found it hard to resist you, too,’’ he added, with 
a half mollified glance at his host, who had lapsed into a gloomy 
reverie. “ But it will be my business,’’ he added, more sternly, 
“to provide against its occurring again, by separating you at once 
and for good.’’ 

Arthur Levison looked up at this, his eyes flashing rather 
threateningly, and was about to say something, not very cool; but 
he checked himself, and remained silent. He must not be hasty 
with her father, and, moreover, he knew that the speaker was right. 
Lord Cheneys looked at him with a cood deal of interest. At last 
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he stood up, and came and laid his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder. 

‘*T am a good deal older than you,”’ he said, ‘‘ and I may ven. 
ture to give you one word of advice. It is never wise to gratify the 
inclinations at the expense of conscience. However sweet the 
prize may seem at first, we will surely regret it afterwards. You 
would not be happy with her, because your duty points to the other 
lady. Think you, would your mother approve of this if she had 
known it ?”’ 

He started. It had never been put to him in that light before. 
He knew well she would not. 

‘* It was lately—since her death, I believe—that you spoke to 
my daughter. Surely you did not——’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ he exclaimed, springing up. ‘She loved her 
very much, and, I suspect, gave her some sort of warning; and | 
know that she was in favour of the other match, for she saw the 
necessity of it. But it was not because of that I refrained from 
speaking to Evelyn. As long as she lived I would have been silent 
—ay, and would have married Miss Challis in theend, too. But 
she was so—situated. It came about without any—you don’t under. 
stand how it was. Scarcely any man could help it—especially 
loving her so much. If it was not for that cursed will——’’ 

“1 do understand how it was ; and I honour you for the generous 
impulse, even though you yielded to it at the expense of honour. 
She was lonely, and in grief for her best friend, and you pitied her, 
knowing that the position of guardian and ward was no longer ad- 
missable between you.”’ 

‘Generous impulse, indeed !’’ exclaimed Arthur, ‘‘ I wanted to 
get her, and took the shortest way about it I could think of. I 
know it was all mad folly, and it would have been so much better, 
as my mother said, to have left her mind undisturbed by such 
things. But it cannot be helped now, and—and you are right. I 
must no longer be her guardian. I suppose you mean that the 
sooner that she forgets all this the better. She will soon forget it, 
no doubt,’’ he added, ‘‘ and I must not complain of that,’’ but his 
tone belied his belief in what he said. He did not think she would 
forget it very soon. 

‘1 am glad to hear you speak thus. I have something to give 
up, too. ‘There is nothing would please me better than to see you 
and my daughter united, but since it cannot be we must be con- 
tent, and I will rely on you not to see her again, at least for a very 
long time. You yourself know that this is the wisest course {0 
both of you. I can very well believe,’’ said Lord Cheneys, with a 
flattering smile, ‘‘ that the young lady is not insensible to you, and 
Since you are not to be my son-in-law, I must deny myself the 
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pleasure ef seeing you as often as I could wish; but once you are | 
a, safe married man,’”’ he added, pleasantly, ‘‘ Ido hope that we shall | 
not be strangers, and that you will often visit us. Eh, you will be 
proof against all feminine charms then 2” 

“Upon my word, I don’t know,” said he, lightly, for his 
yisitor’s manner had some influence on him, ‘*‘I cannot answer for 
myself in that new character. I believe the best thing would be to 
keep clear of the danger, as you say ; and, indeed I shall not have 
many opportunities of running into it if my marriage is to be in 
April, as they have settled.” 

You will go abroad then, I suppose ?”’ 

It’s a shame, following so quickly on my mother’s 
death ; but—you know the circumstances. If it is to be at all, it 
must be before May. I have to thank that old fool, Casilis, for 
worse things than his money. I really wish he knew how to dis- 
pose of it rightly !”’ 

‘There are few men, were they in your place, would object to 
his disposition, however,’’ said Lord Cheneys, smiling. 

‘Nor would I, were it not for her. I don’t mean to say,” he 
added, hastily, ‘‘ that she is the greater sufferer, or that—that I 
I have any reason to think she will suffer at all, but when you 
know her you’ll understand it—how hard it has been. And then 
Thad quite enough—and more than enough—and money earned by 
all sorts of shabby, pettifogging contrivances was not a welcome 
addition tomy income. Another thing, the Levisons were not wont 
to ally themselves—but what is the use of speaking of that ?’’ said 
he, a shade of hauteur fading off his face, as he rang the bell. 
‘You would like to see your daughter, no doubt 2” 

‘* Is she prepared 2”’ 

“T told her yesterday evening. And to be candid with you, 
you may thank’ her that you have not had more trouble in getting 
possession of her,’’ said Levison, laughing. ‘‘ By-the-bye, there 
was something else that I believe you ought to hear. Ha! John! 
(the servant made his appearance at this moment) desire some of 
the women to ask Miss Dormer: to come to the library,”’ then, when 
he had disappeared, “she met with her mother lately.” 

‘Met her !’”’ exclaimed Lord Cheneys. 

I will tell you how it happened.”’ 

And he did so, beginning with Lia’s first appearance, until he 
came to Mrs. Sandringham’s visit to Manor Melleray to demand 
her daughter, and to this part his listener paid very particular at- 
He was evidently not only surprised, but a good deal 
moved, too, Rigid disciplinarian as he was, Arthur Levison could 
see that there was still a soft corner in his heart. 

‘* Very strange, very strange !’’ he muttered, ‘‘but yet just like 
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her. Always passionate and warm-hearted, an ardent nature un. 
derlying a cold exterior. Just Heaven! can she be so little 
changed? But—you were right, of course. You and Lady Eliza. 
beth were quite right to refuse the girl to her. Nothing could haye 
been more correct. But I hope you were—I mean—that is—not 
too hard on her. I would not be too hard on her.”’ 

The young man smiled. 

“‘T made no allusion to anything I might have heard about her, 
if it is that you mean,”’ said he. ‘‘ I merely refused to give up my 
guardianship, and it struck me that she did not even suspect my 
motives. She seemed to be at a loss to understand why I would 
not consent to what she asked.”’ 

‘“ It is very strange!’’ said his lordship. ‘‘ I met her lately by 
accident, and that very same unconsciousness was apparent, at 
least at first; but then Ah! Iknow. All of a piece, all 
of a piece. You were very kind to her, more than she deserved, 
no doubt ?”’ 

** T don’t know about that,’’ said Arthur, remembering how she 
had attracted him at the time. “She is a very beautiful, and, | 
almost believe, a good woman too. ‘There is a way about her, and 
her manner——’’ 

“Yes, yes !’’? murmured Lord Cheneys, with a retrospective sort 
of smile, ‘‘I know. Very winning—always was. Oh, it was a 
hatefnl thing. So much sweetness with so much guile—if it wer 
so. God knows, I have often thought, cou/d she have been re 
unfortunate than guilty? Bah! what fools we are !”’ 

‘‘ And yet I would not judge her harshly. How can we 
know ?”’ 

“How can we know that she was not an angel? Ha! ha!” 
exclaimed Lord Cheneys, with a bitter laugh. ‘‘Oh! it was : 
evil day my eye first lighted on her fair face. Your father could 
tell you that, Levison. Don’t plead for her. JI know you dont 
mean to—but don’t ever say a word in her favour. She's 
worthy of it. Sixteen years guilty silence have vouched for that. 
If—if she was even partly mnocent—you know what I mean- 
why did she never write? Why didn’t she find some means 0 
letting her father and me know that she wasn’t altogether | 
wretch we thought her? Bah! I wonder you could allow yourseli 
to find her daughter attractive !”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ cried the young 
to speak of my ward, surely ?”’ 
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“Well, no matter. I was thinking of the blood that was in be! 
veins. I believed her mother ‘ pure as unsullied snow,’ and ] was 


very much mistaken. But who have we here? Ah! what 
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It was Evelyn. She hesitated for a moment, and then came 
forward. Both gentlemen looked somewhat conscious, for their con- 
yersation was of a nature not desirable to be heard by her. Arthur 
heard his visitor say to himself, as she approached, ‘‘ Very like, 
very like, but not so beautiful,”’ and felt a little indignant with 
him, that he should put her at all in comparison with her mother, 
of whom he had just spoken in such a manner. 

Evelyn looked with some awe at the grand-looking, soldierly 
man whom she was to call father. 

“ How do you do, my dear?’’ he said, without the least show 

‘of emotion, and pressing a very composed kiss on her forehead—a 
kiss so cold, so repellant almost, that she wished he had contented 
himself with shaking her hand: it would have been less painful. 
But when he held her at arm’s length, and regarded her steadily, 
and she ventured to look up at him, she met such a kindly gleam 
in the deep grey eyes that more than atoned for that parody of a 
kiss; and then she felt that she would yet Jove her father, and 
bring him to love her too. 

“ You and I must learn to know each other, and to be fond of 
each other, Evelyn,’ he said, gently. ‘‘ We have been a very long 
time separated. If you have any love to spare after the kind 
friends you have known here, you must spend it on me.”’ 

She thought of Lady Elizabeth, and the ready tears started to 
her eyes; but the very recolJection of her inclined her more kindly 
to her father. It was good of him to speak of them in that way. 
Then she sat quietly waiting whilst he and Mr. Levison had some 
further talk. He had set her aside immediately, as if he were not 
accustomed or inclined to give much time or attention to feminine 
society ; and, with womanly wit, she knew at once that she would 
have something to do to worm herself into his heart. He wore an 
armour of cold imperviousness over his inner and better nature that 
it would not be easy to penetrate. But with her guardian he 
seemed partly to lay this aside, and they chatted together in low 
but pleasant voices at the window, excluding her. She was not dis- 
pleased with this, however. It was pleasant that they should be 
on such good terms. She could not hear what they were saying, 
except odd words now and then, but she guessed they were speaking 
of her. 

At length he asked her how soon could she be ready, and she 
knew, after a brief glance at Mr. Levison, that he intended to take 
her away at once. This she scarcely expected, but she murmured 
something about ‘‘ not being long,’’ and was about to leave the 
room, a good deal flurried and dismayed at the thought of so sudden 
a departure, when he added, ‘‘ Never mind packing, and that sort 
of thing. Your luggage can be sent after you, Mr. Levison says— 
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just what you want immediately. You will stay with a friend of awa 
mine, Lady Eastlawn, for some time, and it can be sent there. [J ff he’ 
hope it’s not hurrying you too much, but it cannot really be @ you 
helped,’’ said he, abruptly. S say 
* Well, I am sure,’’ exclaimed Rachel, as she and Mrs. Hart | 
were bustling about in Evelyn’s room, making their hurried prepa. [RB {or 
rations. ‘‘ Who'd have thought it? Of course, it’s glad we oucht [—% He 
to be—her father, and all that; though, I am sure, I never thought 
he’d have turned up. But, as I was saying, why on earth he a t 
couldn’t have written, and given her time to prepare decent ‘—not | how 
come snatching her away, as if she were a common everyday person p , Nor 
instead of a lord’s daughter—as I believe he is a lord—and poor, just 
dear Lady Elizabeth’s pet. It’s not respectable, to say the least; care 
and I’m certain Mr. Levison didn’t like it: he was always one to ; 
stand up for the correct thing.’’ me 
“But you see, Rachel,’’ said Evelyn, before whom this perora. , it 
tion was delivered, ‘‘ my father is not used to ladies, and does not JR ™, 
think that he is putting me to any inconvenience. He has lived 
always in India. And then he has a great deal to do with soldiers ) will. 
and people, and might not be able to come for me another day.”’ 
‘* Blessings on you!—you’d excuse any one!’’ was the polite Be : 
rejoinder, at which she could not help laughing, although it cer. 
tainly was not complimentary to her father. ‘‘ Now, Miss Eve- and 
lyn,’ continued Rachel, plausibly, “‘there’s only Mrs. Hart and capi 
myself by—wouldn’t you rather stay here at Manor Melleray than 
go away with him to London ?’’ | Rot 
And the open-minded girl replied promptly— p thei 
“Indeed I would. Of course, it is my duty to obey my father, p pay 
and I know I shall soon love him, too; but you see I have liked she 
being here so much, and I have known you all so well, and it is 
hard to leave in such a sudden way. If she were here J don’t know p tion 
what I should have done. I could ‘never, never leave her. Oh, her 
Rachel! her death was the beginning of all my misfortunes.’’ And ; sile; 
then she threw herself into the faithful creature’s arms, and cried her 
freely. And Mrs. Hart, seeing that they both were crying, blub- p Seal 
bered too, and strenuously wiped her fat cheeks with an enormous left 


pocket-handkerchief. 

But Evelyn soon recovered herself, remembering her limited 
time. 

“ If I go on like this, I’ll never be ready,’’ she said. “Oh, 
never mind my hair, it will do; and you needn’t lay out so many 
things, Mrs. Hart. Only what is wanting for a day or so. ‘The 
rest is to be sent to Lady Something or other; I believe its Lady 
Eastwind—such a name !—it can’t be that. I suppose Mr. Levison 
will know. Oh, how I wish it was all over, and I was safely gone 
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away. I shall certainly cry—leaving the dear old place, and I know 
he won’t like that—my father, | mean. Rachel, do you think—do 
you think—will Mr. Levison—oh, what on earth was I going to 


say ?”’ 
fe What was it, darling?’ asked Rachel, soothingly. ‘ Will he 
forget you? He never will if he were married twenty times over. 
He loves the ground you walk on.”’ 
“Oh, goodness! what put it into your head that I meant such 
a thing ?’’ exclaimed Evelyn, blushing all over ; ‘‘ as if—oh, Rachel 
how queer you are! You are always fancying the oddest things. 
, Now I believe I am ready ; and do you know, Rachel, what I have 
just thought of? I wonder would he—but perhaps you wouldn’t 
care, if you are already engaged—to come with me, I mean ? 

“What! to be your maid? Oh, Miss Evelyn, will you take 
me? I think it would do my lady’s heart good if she could know 
it—that we’d be together; and sure it’s often I’d see Mrs. Hart, 
too, and tell her about you,’’ said Rachel, exuberantly. 

“T’ll ask my father. I hope he’ll consent, and I think he 
will, don’t you ?”’ 

“Tf it was my own master you were to ask,’’ said Rachel, slily, 
“T’d answer for it ; but as for—for his lordship, I only hope he will.’’ 

However, when the question was put to him he did consent, 
and it was settled that Rachel was to go to London next day, in the 
capacity of lady’s maid to Miss Dormer. 

Then Evelyn ran upstairs again, and took her leave of Mrs. 
Rothesay, who had received the announcement of this change in 
their plans with great complacency, and contented herself with 
paying her brother’s ward the rather meagre civility of ‘‘ hoping that 
she would visit her whenever she would happen to be in Scotland.”’ 

Her parting with her guardian had scarcely more show of emo- 
tion on either side. It was on the stairs, as he was about to hand 
her into the carriage. He took her two hands, and pressed them 
silently, and for one minute she met his downward glance, and then 
her lashes fell, and she turned away. The next moment she was 
seated in the brougham—her father by her side—and soon she had 


left Manor Melleray. 
































VISIT TO A CATHEDRAL AND A CITY 


Arter eighteen hours’ railway travelling we reached the city of 
Cordova, which is situated on the banks of the Guadalquiver, and 
has one of the most remarkable edifices to be seen in Spain, viz., its 
cathedral. Regarded as a work of Moorish design, it is the most 
elaborate, extraordinary building in Europe. It was originally con. 
structed by the Romans, but destroyed, and re-constructed by the 
Moors in the most gorgeous style of oriental architecture. The 
interior is a perfect labyrinth of columns, some of them at least 
twenty-two feet in height, supporting Moorish arches; they are 
composed of red porphyry, very antique, or black and white marble, 
and they appear endless as regards number, colour, and material, 
and no marvel either, as six hundred yet remain of the thousand 
that adorned the edifice in days of yore. A miniature crucifixion 
on one of these pillars is said to have been carved by the finger- 
nails of a Christian prisoner. The appearance of this magnificent 
mosque in its days of palmy splendour must have been gorgeous in 
the extreme, when ‘‘a thousand bright lamps shone within its 
walls every night of the year!’’ In its best days Cordova had 
200,000 houses, 600 mosques, and 800 baths. In the present day 
it is looked upon as a city of little importance, and has not more 
than 40,000 inhabitants. The fashionable evening resort is the 
Alameda, where hundreds of well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
promenade daily. Orange-trees abound everywhere, but especially 
in the palace-gardens, which contain innumerable fountains and 
fish-ponds. 

In Cordova, as in many other Spanish towns, the windows on 
the ground-floor have on the outside strong iron bars ; even in the 
street-doors there are apertures eighteen inches square, with a 
corresponding wicket on hinges, also furnished with an iron grating. 
‘‘ Cui bono?”’ said I, ‘‘ if bolts and bars be not sufficient protection 
within, what is to become of the poor wretch without in the face of 
the lance and poniard?’’ ‘‘ Wait awhile,’ said my companion ; 
“these apparent safeguards have other uses than the matter-ol- 


fact English imagine.’’ I had heard of the buxom damsels of 


Andalusia, of the handsome women of Seville, of the dark-eyed 
beauties of Cordova, and had sought in vain to get a glimpse of the 
senoritas of the latter place. In conformity with a national custom, 
however, the women are rarely if ever permitted to ‘‘ take thelr 
walks abroad’’ during the day; so, as the fates were not likely t 
make an exception for my special gratification, I determined t0 
bide my time, and wait until the shades of evening were cathered 
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around. Delicacy, of course, forbade too near an approach ; but in 
the distance, and in the gloaming, we saw three cavaliers advancing 
as the fair inamoratas showed themselves at the grating. There, 
too, must we leave the Pyramids and Thebes to enjoy the delights 
of ‘‘love’s young dream.’”’ ‘This great mystery of nature, this 
secret principle of life is everywhere the same ; and so, no doubt, 
would testify the handsome cavalier, now standing in muffled cloak 
to exchange words of affection with his mistress through the iron 
gratings of her casa at the witching hour of moonlight in the old 
c ity of Cordova. 
» But who comes here to interrupt their whispered vows ?—for two 
out of the three move stealthily away. We cannot, however, look 
behind the scenes, so content ourselves with the belief that all this 
seranading under the balconies tells very plainly that the merry 
little god is just as busy now, amongst Spain’s dark-glancing 
daughters in Cordova, as when the city was the abode of many a 
fair princess who paced with dainty steps its stately terraces, or 
reposed in soit luxury beneath the lofty roofs of enchanted castles. 
These nocturnal interviews are of frequent occurrence, and no 
passer-by ever dreams of molesting the parties concerned; an 
immunity to be attributed, perhaps, less to the sacred nature of 
the meeting, than to the fear of the friend and dagger, stationed at 
a distance in case of need. 

The decline of the city commenced after it fell into the 
hands of Ferdinand of Castile; but instead of a requiem over its 
decay, we will pass on to Seville, distant from Cordova eighty 
miles. 

The orange trees are now “full of beauty’s bloom,’’ and the 
morning breeze comes laden with perfume as we say adieu to 
Cordova, and take the line of route which here and there skirts the 
valley of the Guadalquiver, towards Seville. On the mountain 
sides are herds of Andalusian bulls, many of them no doubt destined 
for the combat of the arena. Occasionally one gets glimpses of a 
monastery, or Moorish tower, perched up aloft, which recal the days 
of Moslem rule, and lead one to reflect on the fortunes of a people 
whose very existence seems to us now but “as a tale that is told.’’ 
Byron may well have designated this the ‘‘ renowned romantic 
land,’ : and any man with a dash of its element in his composition 
may find full scope for it here. Railway travelling, however, it 
must be confessed, does not foster this disposition ; on the contrary, 
itrather clips the wings of imagination, and takes one from the 
world ideal to the world practical. A good illustration of this 
truth happened just as I had finished the word “here,’’ when a 
young lady remarked ‘“‘ What delightful carriages these are; one 
might dance a quadrille in this compartment !” and then she 
2—s x 
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poured forth such a sea of small talk as had utterly put my 
romance to flight by the time we reached the Fonda da Paris 
There we had excellent accommodation for forty-four reales per day FM 
In lieu of a carpet the room was covered with a beautifully strip, 
grass matting, thicker certainly, but still not unlike the specim 
brought by M. Du Chaillu from Africa, and exhibited at Burli 
House; when he very facetiously remarked,—‘ lt might } 


comparison W ith some ot the best M: anc -hester oO " Pasa In Sevill: 





as in Cordova, one sees everywhere traces of the tastetul Arabe 
decorations whic h so distincuished Moslem architecture 
The cathedral is erected on the site of a former mosque 


horse shoe gate and the tower are all that remain of Moorish de. : 
sion. The elegant belfry, called the olralda, was added in L568 j 
The stupendous marble columns in the interior are of great beauty, §& 
The organ is elaborately carved, and is supported by pillars 


highly-polished porphyry ; this instrument has SOQ nee, 


iS tones are rich and powertul. In the nume 

-e of the most beautiful stained-glass windows to be met 

throu’ shout Spain. The chapel behind the high altar has the ro 
*.Ferdinand III., who took the city of Seville from 1 4 


tomb o . | 
Moors, Tye carving of the choir and stalls is very elaborate in 
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cathedral. Which is said to contain many of the master-pi 
of Murillo who was born and died in the city ; his hous 


stil] presery ©: and the room pointed out in which he used 


paint. 


It seems, however, very much lke “putting light und 
bushel’? when: Magnificent works of art are placed inas 
twilight gloom, 8° that one can hardly distinguish anything be} 
the mere outlin? of the subject. Had I not been similarly 1m. | 
pressed in one o* two other churches, my annoyance might probab! , 
have been attriuted to a fit of — or that I had not suti- @ 
cient artistic t-Ste to appreciate the ‘‘dim religious lhght’’ wi | 
is reputed R tavourable a medium tor seelng pl ctures. One could | 
even have one’s revenge for the disappol ntment in er wis acalns , 
an arbi‘-8ry hanging committee! Murillo is so essentially Spat | 
;. sas choice of subjects that one cannot be surprl ed at the popu- : 
larity of his works amongst his own countrymen. His excell 
in religious pictures needs no comment here. four only of 1 
twelve paintings—executed by this oreat master between thi ye 
1670 and 1674—remain, the rest were carried off by the Fren f 

‘The Alcayar, or royal palace, ranks next in interest | t 
the cathedral. The ambassadors’ hall is not inferior t that 
the Alhambra. By many, this building i thoncht to equ 
both in grandeur of design and beauty of « ail. There are seq : 


fountains in the gravelied garden-paths, ingeniously contrived | r 
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surprise and please the visitor. No marvel that the clever and 
luxurious Moors should have spared no expense or trouble to ob- 
tain water in its greatest purity in such a climate, which requires 
a refreshing element to temper the burning heat without, and the 
absorbing thirst within. 

No one who visits Seville should omit a visit to the china 
manufactory, belonging to an English company. It is under the 
management of a Mr. Pickman, who has a good deal of influence, 
and is a courteous, urbane gentleman. A thousand people are 
employed in the manufacture, and the guide who accompanied us 
took great trouble to explain even the minutest details of the whole 
process. 

It has been said that Spain is ‘‘a land of priests, stilettoes, and 
cigarettes.’’ Of the latter there is unquestionable proof in the 
number of houses for their manufacture. In the largest, 5,000 
women are employed in making cigars, tobacco, and snuff. One 
extraordinary sight connected with this manufactory was the dis- 
play of 5,000 crinolines, placed one above another, which had been 
laid aside for the nonce that the work and movements of the girls 
might not be impeded. The overlooker will doubtless hear with 
delight that the days of crinoline are numbered! 

The Casa de Pilatos is a Moorish edifice, said to be a fac-simile 
of Pilate’s house at Jerusalem. It has an extensive patio, a court, 
and galleries ; under which, in oval-shaped niches, are the heads of 
the evangelists and many of the Roman emperors: in each corner 
of the quadrangle are mythological statues. The columns are of 
polished white marble, and the walls covered with exquisite 
Arabesque designs. At the top of the marble staircase, and within 
an iron grating, is a representation of the cock that crowed thrice at 
st. Peter’s denial of the Saviour. 

Between four and five o’clock p.m. the Prado is as much 
crowded as the “‘ Lady’s Mile’’ in the season. On one side are the 
palace gardens of St. Elmo, which belong to the Duke de Mont- 
pensier. 

The town-hall is a Moorish structure, the facade elabo- 
rately carved with quaint designs on red sandstone. Some of 
the figures are as much mutilated as those of the Saxon kings on 
Lichfield Cathedral, and recalled Hawthorne’s very original simile 
on visiting the latter place, that “they looked like the sugar 
figures given to children, who suck them half away, and then take 
them out of their mouths to see how much is left !’’ 

The lover of legendary and antiquarian lore may here have been 
regaled to his heart’s content, judging from the piles upon piles of 
old papers here collected—the archives of Seville amongst them ; but 
all were to me as so many sealed fountains of knowledge. I passed 
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by on the other side, and walked towards the market-place. The 
I found all sorts ot vegetables exposed for sale - bread also, whicl 
looked palatable enough, but a closer inspection showed it t 
only half-baked, and certainly ‘‘ not good for food’’ in the eyes o; 
an Englishman. Spaniards may perhaps be like ostriches—able 
digest nauls. 


M. C. 











EVENINGS WITH THE SPIRITS 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in our philosophy.”! 
SHAKESPEARE. 


ApmiTTeED! in sublunary affairs especially, so far as chicanery and 
duplicity are concerned, as the following truthful and ungarnished 
record of my experiences at a spiritual séance will testify. I was 
invited to join the magic circle by an esteemed friend, whose 
psychological proclivities induce him, like an earnest apostle, on all 
occasions to try and make a convert of anyone whose opinions on 
the theory of spiritualism are either vague or sceptical, and, con- 
sequently, at variance with his own. Notwithstanding this, I have 
a deep and abiding conviction of the genuineness of my friend’s 
character, and a high appreciation of his intellectual and moral 
acquirements, and on all subjects, excepting alone Spiritualism, I 
should certainly be disposed to respect his judgment, and admire 
his sound common sense. His name, which ‘‘ must be nameless 
now,’ is not only conspicuously identified with the subject, but 
he himself is one of its most earnest and active disciples ; and in this 
country, where Spiritualism appears now to be gaining such an 
extensive influence, perhaps its foremost champion. He has for 
years past not only advocated with his pen, ably and argumenta- 
tively, all that can be said in favour of it, but, from purely dis- 
interested motives, has spared neither pains nor money in investi- 
gating the nature of the varied phenomena which have been so often 
attributed to spiritual agency. A long experience of the subject 
both here and in America, its head-quarters, has had the effect of 
making him what he is. It may be well te observe here that 
Spiritualism is a decidedly contagious malady ; and the weaker and 
sotter sex are, as a rule, most susceptible of its influences. As far 
as my knowledge of the subject justifies me in expressing an 
opinion, I should assert that where one knows one man who believe 
in Spiritualism, at least five women may be found ; but this is a fact 
which physiology can best account for. When, therefore, one 
meets with a man of the calibre above referred to, so completely 
led away, and his mind so utterly subjugated by what one can’t 
call anything but a hobby ; and when names eminent, as many are, 
both in science, literature, and art, are found subscribed to it, we 
are surely justified in trying to ascertain for ourselves the ways 
and means, and the whys and the wherefores, and it almost becomes 
our duty, if possible, to satisfy our own minds of the relation 
which, in the spirit world, cause bears to effect. Personal ex- 
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perience and observation are’ certainly likely to prove the most 
effective means of doing so, and thus enabling us to ascertain the 
nature of an influence which must be admitted to be regarded ag 
potent in its operation, as it is represented to be mysterious and 
occult in its nature. As far as the writer’s experience of the 
subject is concerned, he-has no hesitation or difficulty whatever in 
forming a perfectly reasonable theory of his own about so-called 
Spiritualism, and it tends to no other conclusion than 1 

it is, as practised at the present day, from beginning to end 


a most flagrant and palpable hoax. It is a surprising t. 
nevertheless, that intelligent people, when they have once taken ip 
a hobby, or dignity it, if you like, by calling ) theory, and 
admitted in their own minds the truth and full force of its claims, 
how completely they preclude every possibility of testing its truth 
When once they accept a doctrine as well founded, they don’t 


trouble themselves, because they feel it would be superfluous to 
inquire into, or attempt to prove its truth, even by the most 
ordinary and reasonable tests; for this reason they are imposed 
upon to a degree which is absolutely incredible, and this f 
simple fact that, in deference to a theory of their own, which 
ignores reason and common sense, they have wilfully and willingly 
predisposed themselves to accept and account for the most ordinary 
and common-place effects by the most unreasonable and extra- 
ordinary causes, imputing to a spiritual agency that which they 
are too blind to see is manifestly attributable to physical causes, 
and these very often of the simplest and most obvious kind; in 
other words, if they have common sense, they certainly have not 
the power to exercise 1t, and therefore may as well be without it so 
far as their pet theory is concerned. I had recently read, in the 
monthly magazine which professes to record the experiences of the 
spirit world, of the extraordinary mediumistic powers of a certain 
young lady, whose society from ‘‘ morn till dewy eve ”’ is courted 


to a surprising extent by the most aristocratic votaries 01 


Spiritualism ; and I am told, on the best authority, that scarcely a 


day passes but her marvellous powers are not brought to bear (let 


’ 


us hope for good) on some one or other of her credulous and 


wealthy patrons. We know that in all bodily ailments it is halt 
the battle to have faith in the remedies prescribed, just as, under 
the influence of any mental disorder, we must, in seeking ior 
solace, believe that the source from whence we ask and expect t 
receive it is sufiicient and able to impart it. Miss N——, we will 
call her for the occasion, appears to be the medium of the day, Just 
as the Saturday Review asserts that Mr. Tom Hohier is ‘* the tenor 
of fashion,’’ and through her (we suppose, of course, for a conside- 
ration) communications can be received and forwarded to the 
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spirit world. You can walk in, ladies and gentlemen, at he 
pidding, and be cheered, consoled, stimulated, and, possibly, if you 
have weak nerves, frightened too, just in proportion to the strength 
of your faith, by the spirit voices of those who were dear to you in 
life, and who, according to Miss N——’s teaching, attend on and 
visit us during our earthly pilgrimage. ‘This is nonew theory: on 
the contrary, an old but sublimely poetic and beautiful idea, 
which suggests the watchfulness of a guardian angel. And no 
wonder, if Miss N—-— has the power to demonstrate, beyond doubt, 
the actual presence among us of these angelic satellites, that her creed 
should find so much favour; but manifestations of a still more 
extraordinary nature are dependent on the all-powerful will of this 
young lady. The highest and most recent development of 
spiritual life ; appears to be, not the sound of spirit voices heard 
through a speaking trumpet, nor the production of drawings by 
hands: unseen, which are,so to speak, comparatively low types of, 
development, but in very truth, a profuse supply of spirit flowers 
actually blooming and fragrant, as if they had been transported “ « 
wings as swift as meditation,” direct from Elysian fields! 

It was in the hope of witnessing this particular form of mani- 
festation, which had become so common through Miss N——’s 
mediumship, that I was induced to attend the séance ; and I 
certainly had no reason to be disappointed in its results, for I came 
away with tanyible evidence, in the shape of a spiritual hollyhock 
in my button- hole, and in my waistcoat-pocket a piece of bread (I 
should i imagine aérated), and an unripe gooseberry ; I need scarce ly 
add, with my mind fully made up as to the source from whence all 
these good things were so beneficently supplied. Before going into 
the details of the ‘‘ sitting,’’ it may not be out of place to say a few 
words about the medium, and also the company of which the circle 
was composed. I believed, and I think I am right in the supposi- 
tion, that I was the only sceptic present. The meeting took place 
at the house of a professional man in the West Central District. He 
isa gentleman of high social status and recognised ability, and a 
decided and distinguished ornament to the profession to which he 
belongs. There were, at this time, I think, six gentlemen present, 
including myself, out of which I had a personal knowledge of two 
only, my friend before referred to, and Mr. B——, whose repu- 
tation as a leading scientific man was by no means confined to 
the company present, the greatest part of his life having been 
occupied in the deepest scientific researches, and several valuable 
and important discoveries are due to his talents. He is a 
profound thinker, an astute and logical reasoner, a8 well as a man 
of wide and general attainments, and naturally of the keenest 
Powers of perception; but notwithstanding all this, a spiritualist 
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of the first water. It struck me as somewhat exceptional and 
curious that there was not a single representative of the cloth on 
this occasion present; the rest of the company was composed of 
ladies of mature and nameless ages, one the wife of a physician of 
some eminence, and the others, so far as I could judge, althouch 
strangers to me, from the general tone the conversation took before 
spirits were introduced, people decidedly superior in point of social 
and intellectual status, and certainly there was no one present to 
whom I could conscientiously attribute the slightest attempt at 
collusion; on the contrary, they seemed, one and all, thorough 
devotees, and quite incapable of anything like duplicity. I may 
add that the sum-total, medium included, made up the mystic 
number, thirteen! but then, we were not sitting to dine, so it did 
not much matter; our appetites were whetted for a more intel. 
lectual® feast. It is, I believe, a practice in the spiritual pro- 
fession for mediums invariably to keep their audiences waiting, 
I suppose on the assumption that the excitement and interest 
on which they are accustomed to trade and make good capital 
lose nothing by delay, but, on the contrary, increases in its 
intensity, which, of course, for the medium, makes matters so 
much the better. On the occasion of which the writer is striving 
to give a faithful account, it certainly appeared to be so. 
All kinds of speculations were indulged in to account for Miss 
N——’s absence, as the clock on the mantel-piece told us that she 
was just half-an-hour behind the time of her appointment ; although 
signs of uneasiness and disappointment could be traced on almost 
every countenance, still there was an evident disposition to make 
every reasonable excuse. At length, when hope was on the point 
of giving place to despair, and during a lull in the conversation, 4 
loud and startling double knock‘ was heard—not on the table, but 
the front door, and Miss N , 
of course, chaperoned, as mediums invariably are, in this instance 





’sname was announced. She was, 


by her father. On her entering the room I was certainly struck 
with her appearance generally. In figure, she is what 1s best 
described by a fine woman, much above the ordinary height, and 
inclined to embonpoint, but notwithstanding this, unmistakeably 


’ 
') 


dignified and graceful in her movements, and decidedly, althoug! 
not a lady, a person of easy, agreeable, and natural manners. Her 
conversation is certainly not brilliant, but on the contrary rather 
common-place. I am, however, leaving the most important descrip- 
tion till the last. If I was toassert that Miss N—— was handsome 
I should flatter her: and if I was to say she was not I should fail 
to do her justice. She certainly has a pretty, intelligent, but 
Inexpressive face, good and regular features,—pleasing to look 
at, but indicating the exercise of no special or noticeable 
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faculties: On the whole, I should pronounce her of a_pas- 
sive and apathetic, rather than a nervous and excitable tem- 
perament. If any special attribute suggested itself, from her 
appearance and manners, a discriminating eye would be disposed to 
detect a certain histrionic aptitude, from the mere fact that it was 
obvious she had acquired an ease of manner among people 
infinitely her superiors, not from gentle birth, but from an evidently 
artificial experience. Her father was a man whose countenance 
would render it difficult for one to draw any conclusions from. It 
was like a sealed book, with an unpleasant-looking binding, which 
must be opened and read, and studied, to be appreciated and 
understood. He appeared to be considerably ill at ease, and might 
have taken with advantage a lesson from his daughter, as he was 
certainly out of his element, unless he purposely wished to appear 
so. Mr. N—— had little or nothing to say for himself, ‘‘ yes’’ or 
‘‘no”’ being about the extent of his conversational powers. He 
accompanied his daughter, admittedly, only as a chaperone, and 
purely from parental motives of propriety. That a young lady so 
attractive as we have described Miss N should have some sort 
of escort is very natural and plausible, particularly as she is so 
often under the influence of spirits! I was given to understand 
that Mr. N—— was one of those indifferent individuals who take no 
trouble to inquire into any subject, and that he came ostensibly in a 
kind of passive frame of mind, not exactly as a sceptic, but as 
a person convinced of facts, but totally ignorant of causes. He 
had of course witnessed most of the extraordinary phenomena 
attributed to his daughter’s powers, yet appeared to be perfectly 
careless and apathetic as to the ‘ways and means,’’ and the 
‘“‘whys’’ and ‘‘ wherefores.’””, Whether he was really so or not, 
the following details of he séance, which was about to commence, 
will testify. There was no time to be lost, and the call was imme- 
diately made to commence operations, whereupon all the company 
adjourned to the adjacent room, which was approached by folding 
doors, and which had the appearance of an ordinary, but elegantly- 
appointed drawing-room. A round mahogany table was in the 
centre of the room, above which was a gaselier, and on the left, and 
facing the window, a pianoforte. I may here mention that pre- 
viously, and at the suggestion of the hostess, the curtains of three 
windows had been drawn, so as to preclude every vestige of daylight. 
The gas was lit, and we proceeded to sit round the table as nearly as 
possible, in the following order, a lady separating each gentleman, 
and the medium and her father sitting next to each other, our 
hands, of course, being joined in the usual way. After sitting 
some five minutes, I became satisfied that the spirits did not 
exhibit any very eager anxiety to manifest themselves, as no 
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of the first water. It struck me as somewhat exceptional and 
curious that there was not a single representative of the cloth on 
this occasion present; the rest of the company was composed of 
ladies of mature and nameless ages, one the wife of a physician of 
some eminence, and the others, so far as I could judge, althouch 
strangers 4) me, from the general tone the conversation took before 
spirits were introduced, people decidedly superior in point of social 
and intellectual status, and certainly there was no one present to 
whom I could conscientiously attribute the slightest attempt at 
collusion; on the contrary, they seemed, one and all, thorough 
devotees, and quite incapable of anything like duplicity. I may 
add that the sum-total, medium included, made up the mystic 
number, thirteen! but then, we were not sitting to dine, so it did 
not much matter; our appetites were whetted for a more intel. 
lectual® feast. It is, I believe, a practice in the spiritual pro- 
fession for mediums invariably to keep their audiences waiting, 
I suppose on the assumption that the excitement and interest 
on which they are accustomed to trade and make good capital 
lose nothing by delay, but, on the contrary, increases in its 
intensity, which, of course, for the medium, makes matters s0 
much the better. On the occasion of which the writer is striving 
to give a faithful account, it certainly appeared to be  s0. 
All kinds of speculations were indulged in to account for Miss 
N——’s absence, as the clock on the mantel-piece told us that she 
was just half-an-hour behind the time of her appointment ; although 
sions of uneasiness and disappointment could be traced on almost 
every countenance, still there was an evident disposition to make 
every reasonable excuse. At length, when hope was on the point 
of giving place to despair, and during a lull in the conversation, : 
loud and startling double knock* was heard—not on the table, but 
the front door, and Miss N ) 


of course, chaperoned, as mediums invariably are, in this instance, 
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by her father. On her entering the room I was certainly struck 
with her appearance generally. In figure, she is what is best 
described by a fine woman, much above the ordinary height, and 
inclined to embonpoint, but notwithstanding this, unmistakeably 
dignified and graceful in her movements, and decidedly, although 
not a lady, a person of easy, agreeable, and natural manners. Her 
conversation is certainly not brilliant, but on the contrary rather 
common-plact I am, however, leaving the most important descrip- 
tion till the last. If I was toassert that Miss N—— was handsome 
I should flatter her: and if I was to say she was not I should fail 
to do her justice. She certainly has a pretty, intelligent, but 
Inexpressive face, good and regular features,—pleasing to look 
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faculties. On the whole, I should pronounce her of a pas- 
sive and apathetic, rather than a nervous and excitable tem- 
perament. If any special attribute suggested itself, from her 
appearance and manners, a discriminating eye would be disposed to 
detect a certain histrionic aptitude, from the mere fact that it was 
obvious she had acquired an ease of manner among people 
infinitely her superiors, not from gentle birth, but from an evidently 
artificial experience. Her father was a man whose countenance 
would render it difficult for one to draw any conclusions from. It 
was like a sealed book, with an unpleasant-looking binding, which 
must be opened and read, and studied, to be appreciated and 
understood. He appeared to be considerably ill at ease, and might 
have taken with advantage a lesson from his daughter, as he was 
certainly out of his element, unless he purposely wished to appear 
so. Mr. N—— had little or nothing to say for himself, ‘‘ yes’’ or 
‘‘no”’ being about the extent of his conversational powers. He 
accompanied his daughter, admittedly, only as a chaperone, and 
purely from parental motives of propriety. That a young lady so 
attractive as we have described Miss N should have some sort 
of escort is very natural and plausible, particularly as she is so 
often under the influence of spirits! I was given to understand 
that Mr. N——— was one of those indifferent individuals who take no 
trouble to inquire into any subject, and that he came ostensibly in a 
kind of passive frame of mind, not exactly as a sceptic, but as 
a person convinced of facts, but totally ignorant of causes. He 
had of course witnessed most of the extraordinary phenomena 
attributed to his daughter’s powers, yet appeared to be perfectly 
careless and apathetic as to the “ways and means,’ and the 
‘‘whys’’ and ‘‘ wherefores.”” Whether he was really so or not, 
the following details of the séance, which was about to commence, 
will testify. There was no time to be lost, and the call was imme. 
diately made to commence operations, whereupon all the company 
adjourned to the adjacent room, which was approached by folding 
doors, and which had the appearance of an ordinary, but elegantly- 
appointed drawing-room. A round mahogany table was in the 
centre of the room, above which was a gaselier, and on the left, and 
facing the window, a pianoforte. I may here mention that pre- 
viously, and at the suggestion of the hostess, the curtains of three 





windows had been drawn, so as to preclude every vestige of daylight. 
The gas was lit, and we proceeded to sit round the table as nearly as 
possible, in the following order, a lady separating each gentleman, 
and the medium and her father sitting next to each other, our 
hands, of course, being joined in the usual way. After sitting 
some five minutes, I became satisfied that the spirits did not 
exhibit any very eager anxiety to manifest themselves, as no 
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knocks or other indications of their presence occurred. At length, 
at the suggestion of the medium, one of the circle left the table. 
and proceeding to the pianoforte, commenced playing a very doleful 
invocation, which, in a few moments, had the effect of producing 
audible knocks. In answer to an inquiry from the medium, ‘“* Are 


oe , ; 3 —: =. . . 1} : 
any spirits present ’’’? three knocks, which tollowed each other 


quick succession, indicated the all-important answer, ‘‘ Yes.’’ By 
means ot an alphabet, other questions were asked, and answers | y 


ho means satisfactory elicited, the spirit present bein . certainly 
disposed to be communicative. and the intellicence he vouchsaf 
was neither edifying nor to be relied upon. But there are 
spirits, as there have been false prophets, and, a far as | could 
ascertain trom those present, the communication recelvi | | re no 
reference what Ver, either to the knowledge or experience. pa 
present, ‘of any one ot the party. More music 1K then resort 

and, with one or two exceptions, the whole ot the circle j ‘ined in 
well-known hymn, the effect of which, in total darkness, was any- 
thine but melodious. and. to me, sublimely ridi ulous. as border; 
Loo closely on the protane. It had. however, the desired effect, and 
knocks now came from the table, louder than before and in mucl 
quicker succession, the medium accounting for this by informiu 
the COMLPan \ that there was how more than One spirit nresent. 
was all anxiety to know when the floral manifestations wou! 
begin ; and the medium having asked the spirits if they would 
produce us any flowers, the answer was given in the athrmative, 
and almost at the same moment, one C uld hear a sound. as it some- 
thing light and flower-like had fallen; and on the lights being lit, 
three or four bI Ssoms ot hollyhock were found LO be on the table. 
‘These were examined, particularly by our scientific friend, with 
microscopic exactness, and all kinds of speculations were indulged 
in as to the source from whence they came. My thoughts, being of 
* the earth, earthy,’’ intuitively wandered to Covent-garden market, 
those of my associates were probably at this moment in Paradise. 
This was certainly extraordinary, and in breathless expectation we 
awaited even more sincular manifestations. The lights were once 
more extin ruished, and hollyhocks scattered in profusion on the 
table. I donot understand the language of tlawers, but why holly- 


hocks are so plentitul in the spirit world. what to] ] wed nay, ) 
those curious to inquire, probably aftord some vagueclue. In this 


} 


instance they were not, as_ before, simply deposited, or let fall in 
some cases with more force than their own weight would generate, 
but were actually thrown down, and some three or four of the com- 
pany asserted that they were struck by the flowers on the head, 
face, and other parts of the body. My friend, referred to | 
beginning, informed me that he had secured a flower, which | 
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requested him to give to me; and disconnecting my hand from the 
lady who sat next tome, I groped about in the dark, endeavouring to 
fnd his ; at length our hands, after much sawing of air, came into 
contact, and I clasped with avidity the damp and cold blossom, 
and so tightly did I retain it in my grasp that, on examining it 
afterwards in the light, its beauty—nay its conformation and 
character, scarcely remained distinguishable. Again we _ pro- 
ceeded to business, on each occasion, be it noted, in the black- 
ness of darkness. All admitted the manifestations to be not 
only startling but highly successtul. I scarcely took the same 
view. At length a gentleman who had hitherto been perfectly 
silent said, with a kind of Twist-like propensity: ‘‘ If they will 
produce the stem of the hollyhock, I will believe.”” He had 
no sooner expressed this wish than the actual stem, stripped of its 
bloom, struck him. ‘“ Hereit is!’’ he exclaimed: ‘‘ wonderful, is 
it not 2”’ 

This was the climax, and indicated, in the belief of every one, 
pot only the evidence of spirit power, but spirit intelligence. I 
still continued to be not merely sceptical but obstinate in my con. 
clusions ; for it appeared to me so obvious that the gentleman who 
had chaperoned the fair medium, and to whom we before referred 
as having a suspicious visage, had come with his pockets well 
stored with hollyhocks, and having exhausted the stock which he 
had previously distributed by single blossoms, now very oppor- 
tunely produced all that remained of this particular spiritual 
commodity, viz. the stem. I did not, however, in the presence of 
the circle venture to propound this theory, which would assuredly 
not have met with a welcome reception—mediums, like all earnest- 
minded professors, being invariably on the alert and ready te turn 
to their advantage any opportunity of applying their art with addi- 
tional force and under exceptional circumstances. Here, for 
example, a special request was made, and, by a happy and fortuitous 
coincidence, a special indication of spirit power was the result. 
Probably, from the same fertile source a blacking-bottle might 
have been produced, had it occurred beforehand to the medium 
that anyone of the company might be curious enough to ask for 
one. As there were no indications of anything like scepticism on 
the part of any of the company, and as my own individual opinions 
and inferences, which were already clearly formed, lay buried in the 
depths of my own bosom, the medium was induced—of course, at 
the instigation of the spirits—to unfold to us still more extraordinary 
revelations, the assumption being that we were all fit subjects and 
in a satisfactory condition of mind to receive them. On resum- 
ing our sitting, the stock of hollyhocks being exhausted, some 
small pieces of bread, cut with much precision, were produced on 
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the table in the same manner, and doubtless from the same 
repository as the flowers; and these, too, were examined with 
degree of mystery which almost led one to doubt their reality, 
Then followed some fruit productions, in the form of unTIpecoose. 
berries, which certainly could have been swallowed intellectually 
with the possibility of much less personal inconvenience than would 
probably have attended any effort in the flesh to devour them. |} 
had, however, less suspicion and reluctance in regard to = bread, 
a piece of which, at the earnest solicitation of my scientific friend, 
ventured to eat; but it was not sufficiently la irge to te testify it 
satisfying properties. Nevertheless, a piece I brought away with 
me has not ‘‘ melted into thin air,’’ but, through lapse of time, ha 


become unmistakeably hard, and possesses all the characteristics of 


having undergone the usual kneading and baking processes ; it 
furthermore, on minute examination, gives one the idea of having 
been sat upon in the days of its consistency, and so been flattened 
by contact with some more solid substance. At this stage of the 
proceedings I took leave of the circle, and while pondering on the 
events of the evening during my journey home, I! positively 
wondered, and well-nigh stood appalled with surprise, at the idea o 
having tacitly and voluntarily submitted to have my common sense 
so outraged and insulted by such palpable and flagrant impositions, 
I reached home, however, now more than ever convinced that the 
best, and sometimes the wisest amongst us, are mad on some one 
point or other. and Spiritualism is certainly at the pre ‘sent time 
calculated to make no exception to this rule. 

Before taking leave of my readers, I will endeavour to record 
briefly the experiences of two subsequent séances which I attended, 


nicht be 


but with a very different object to the former, Viz. tha 


justified, from the results of my own investigations and experience, 


in exposing the wholesale trickery which snother well-known 
medium resorts to under the cloak of so-called Spiritualism. 


Mediums belong to a profession which is almost exclusive ; they In 


and fare sumptuous ly on the credulity of their tellows, and in this 


e 


they are perhaps not so much to blame as those who are weak 
and foolish enough to patronise them. Though in England 
spiritualists are as ‘‘ plentiful as blackberries,’’ there are pro- 
bably not more than half-a-dozen mediums who prosecute theu 
calling with anything like a successful pecuniary issue ; proba 
the most successful. in this respect, is the one I am about 

introduce. Her fee for a sitting is 5s. a-head for a consultation 
at her own house, or £2 2s., and travelling expenses, if she attends 
professionally at the residences of her patrons. This lady com- 
menced her career, I am told on the best possible authority, as a 


] 


fortune-teller. Until some years ago her abode, although only at 
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that time an obscure parlour in the neighbourhood of Holborn, was 
thronged by those whose curiosity had been aroused by the 
extraordinary revelations of an article which appeared in one of our 
leading monthly magazines. Now, however, the tables are turned, 
and she has been led by the spirits, no doubt, into a more suitable 
and pretentious home. Here, at her present residence in the North- 
West District, spirits seem specially to congregate; here séances are 
almost daily held; here spirits deign to hold sweet converse with 
mortal men; and here, with the assistance of banjos and guitars, 
the divine comedy of Spiritualism is nightly acted, and spirit hands 
diffuse sweet music into mortal ears. ‘he original medium, the 
mother of ‘‘ the family,’’ has, however, retired from the activity 
of spirit life, and deals now only, to use her own words, in ‘‘ the 
still small woice.’’ On her niece, however, the mantle has fallen, 
and it is to the all-powerful will of this young lady, who combines 
the relationship of niece and daughter-in-law, that the remarkable 
manifestations | am about to describe must be attributed. I may 
mention, that I was accompanied, on this occasion, by an 
esteemed and well-tried friend, Mr. H——, who was, nevertheless, 
quite a stranger to all spiritual experiences, but at the same time 
avery observant and well-informed man. My friend, Mr. C——, 
the prominent spiritualist, who took such an active part in the 
last séance, and who had not yet, it seemed, quite despaired of 
making a convert of me, also accompanied us. ‘The ostensible 
object of this visit was to initiate my friend; Mr. H——, into the 
mysteries and realities of spirit life. We arrived at the residence 
of Mrs. M—— when the snow was lying thick on the ground, and 
Mr. M——, the son, a by no means prepossessing-looking personage, 
somewhat of the Stiggins type, opened the door and introduced us 
(as we had come by an appointment previously made by Mr. 
C——), to an ordinary sitting-room, where we found the mother, 
the ex-medium, an uncommonly stout, good-humoured looking old 
lady ; his wife, a comfortable-looking person, on whom about thirty 
summers’ suns had shone, with pleasant, and at times almost childlike 
manners ; a mysterious-looking lady in black, of a somewhat shabby- 
genteel description, who admitted she, too, was a medium, ‘‘ but 
only in a small way ;”’ and a little girl, who was amusing herself 
by reading Shakespeare’s plays. With the young lady, the son, 
before referred to, retired, into an adjoining room, almost imme- 
diately we entered, leaving the occupants six in number. As a 
preliminary step, we were recommended to warm ourselves, and 
while doing so, I took a careful survey of the apartment, in which 
were two circular tables—one three feet in diameter, the other 
five feet, and much heavier—two ordinary sofas, two pianofortes, a 
guitar, a violin, and a plentiful supply of chairs. Having re- 
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covered from the effects of the cold, Mrs. M , the ex-medium, 
proposed we should try the small table ; so five of us proceeded tp 
sit round it, with our hands resting upon the surface. Presently 
there was a slight motion; then a more violent rocking; then My 
C asked, ‘“‘ Were any spirits present? and if so, would the, 
manifest themselves ?’”’ Immediately sounds were produced, and the 
table began to rock to and fro, and tilt itself from the sid 
exactly opposite to the medium. ‘Then Mr. C—— asked, by 
means of an alphabet, if the spirit would communicate wit! 
us? Whereupon, three distinct knocks followed, and a name 
purporting to be that of the spirit, was spelt out, but none 
recognised it, nor could any of us call to mind ever having 





known such a person. Some ordinary common-place questions 
were then asked, and answers equally common-place and _ varied 
spelt out, Mr. C—— pointing to each letter, and the knock indi. 
cating the one referred to. As nothing at all satisfactory was 
elicited, Mr, C—— ventured to expostulate in a friendly way wit! 
the spirit, which was evidently a lying spirit, and showed very 
little intelligence. It seemed, however, to take umbrage at th 
gentle reproof, and became unpleasantly demonstrative by agitating 
the table with increased violence, and in a manner unmistakably 
significant of its disapproval. The raps now became louder, and at 
the request of the medium the leg of my chair, which was next 1 
his, was distinctly and audibly knocked, so much so that I clearl; 
felt the vibrations. Mr. C——, who had constituted himself mas. 
ter ot the ceremonies, then wrote on a piece ot paper a request, the 
purport of which, so far as I could see, and he himself pledged lis 
word, was only known to him, and having folded the paper care- 
fully he placed it upon a table some four or five yards from that 
at which were we sitting. He had no sooner done this than we al! 
rejomed our hands, and the evolutions which almost immediately) 
affected the table became so eccentric, that we were compelled t 
stand up in order to follow it, for it evidently seemed to have a 
mission and purpose to fulfil. Three of the party then disconnected 
their hands from it, and it proceeded, strange to say, under the In- 
fluence of the medium and myself, direct to the door, at which | 
remained stationary. The medium then suggested that it wanted 
to gO upstalrs ; but no, no such thing, the two raps which 

once followed indicated clearly enough that it indulged in no sucl 
erratic tendencies. It then proceeded to tilt itself at an angle O! 


45 degrees, and suddenly falling with its edge acalnst the closed 


door, made, as my readers will easily imagine, a very unmistake- 


the medium asserted that she counted, and probably she was co!- 
rect, no less than ten raps. It then returned under the same Cc0b- 
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ditions to the place on which it had formerly stood. At this stag: 
of the proceedings, a self-satisfied expression of countenance suffused 
the otherwise unimpeachable features of Mr. C——, while those of 
my friend showed unmistakable symptoms of surprise. I was now 
told to read the request made by Mr. C—— in writing, and which 
still lay on the table where he had originally placed it. I did so, 
and it ran thus—Go and rap at the door ten times! This was cer- 
tainly a very curious result, and a positive triumph for the cause. 
If, however, the gyrations of the table were due to the manipula- 
tios—whether voluntary or involuntary—of the medium, all | 
wish to assert is this, that they were wonderfully skilfully per- 
formed. The table, as I stated before, was an ordinary circular 
table on a tripod, which branched from a single pedestal, on which 
it was supported, at a distance of about six or eight inches from the 
floor. I have, since witnessing this, more than once tried the ex- 
periment of moving such a table myself, and would suggest that 
any of my readers interested in the matter should, mainly for 
their own satisfaction, do the same. When tilted into a certain 
position, and the balance of its weight pretty equally distributed, 
it is absolutely astonishing how an almost imperceptible amount of 
force is sufficient to keep it thoroughly under our control, so that 
without any noticeable exertion, or, indeea, by an almost in- 
voluntary action, it can be made to proceed hither or thither 
at one’s will. Here, in order to add a pleasing variety to 
the proceedings, it was suggested that a little music would 
be edifying, and the husband of the medium was thereupon 
summoned. He immediately obeyed the call, and seating him- 
self on a sofa, at the farther corner of the room, proceeded to 
play a polka on the violin, the company remaining seated, as before. 
The music had no sooner commenced than it became apparent that 
the table was intoxicated with the dulcet sounds; in a moment it 
was raised two feet from the ground, all our hands only lightly touch. 
ing its surface; it continued in this position at least three minutes, 
oscillating vertically, in perfect tune to the music—in fact, dancing 
in the air as perfectly as a one-legged table could be reasonably 
expected to do, and as much to the satisfaction of some as to the 
surprise of others. I may now mention, that the whole of the séance 
was conducted by an amount of gaslight barely sufficient to enable 
one to read, but still with a sufficient light for all present to see 
clearly what was going on. The medium, however, more than once 
hinted at the possibility of there being a little too much light 
under the table, reflected from the fire, to make the conditions 
perfectly satisfactory, and to obviate this a cloak was thrown over 
two chairs, which were stood in front of the fire. This precaution 
induced a thought in my mind that spirits may love darkness 
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rather than light ‘‘ because their deeds,” &c., I simply record =]] thi. 
as fact, and would reassert, that by whatever process the table wag 
raised, it was so successfully applied as to entirely evade the possi. 
bility of detection. We one and all had opportunities of observing— 
and I certainly made the most of mine—that the legs or feet of the 
table, while it was suspended, were not, as far as we could ascertain, 
touched by anyone; and there was quite sufficient light to enable 
us to determine this if we could trust our eyes. Mr. C—— now made 
another request, which was written, folded up, and deposited, 
before, on the table, and under similar circumstances the table faith. 
fully fulfilled it, by proceeding to another part of the room, and 
then as it were jerking itself on to a sofa; it then—that is to say, 
immediately the medium’s hands were taken off—remained per. 
fectly still, the written request, which was afterwards read by one of 
the company, ran thus: ‘‘ Go and get upon the sofa.’’ <A book 
was then placed under the table, and at my request a certain page 
was named for the spirit to turn down. After a few minutes a 
rustling of the leaves was heard, and a page, but not the one I had 
selected, was found to be folded, but very clumsily ; a paper and 
pencil was also deposited under the table, with the hope that the 
spirits, as they very often do, would write thereon, but this experi. 
ment, too, signally failed—perh: ups the spirits present were scarcely 
educated up to this pitch. A guitar was then placed under the 
table, and held by the lady next to the window; its strings were 
instantly touched, and the whole instrument moved, but although 
plenty of sound, nothing affecting music, or even the sound ofa 
chord. Vas produced. [ asked to be allowed to take the cultar In 
my own hth ls; and sitting, as | was, next to the medium on the 
other side, i placed 1t between my legs, the base of the instrument 
resting on the floor; the same effects were produced. ‘his experi- 
ment, however, was tried on that side of the table opposite to the 
medium, but neither sound hor movement was the re sult. [ then 
asked, through the medium, if the spirit or spirits present would 
touch me. ‘* Yes,’’? was the answer; and almost simultaneously | 
felt a clutch precisely as 1f some one had laid hold of my ankle with 
their finger and thumb. I instantly endeavoured to grasp whatever 
it might be; but was only just in time to touch, with my hand, 
a palpable substance, which was removed with marvellous alacrity, 
and just 1 in time to elude my grasp. Now I must leave my readers 
to draw their own inferences respecting this last manifestation. 1 
have my own theory, that the feet and toes, with a little education 
and the same amount of training which our hands undergo, would 
be able to perform with credit many of the functions of the 
former. I myself, and no doubt many of my readers, havé 
seen very excellent examples of toe-writing from the pen of those 
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whom some serious accident has deprived of the use of their 
hands ; at any rate, I see no reason why, under the protection of 
the folds of a heavy dress, a great many wonderful feats may not 
be performed. The wearing of boots, as the medium did in this 
case, is certainly rather opposed to this; but if with the assistance 
of one foot a boot may be taken off, why may it not, by the same 
agency, be put on as occasion requires? The company now seemed. 
to be growing somewhat wearied of the performance; and as the 
medium stated that she felt rather exhausted, a little respite was 
taken. During this interval, I casually inquired of her whether 
the size of the table had any effect on its capacity for being moved? 
She replied, very indifferently, that she had never found it to be so. 
I then suggested to Mr. C—— that we should together test this on 
the large table, which was so cumbersome and heavy that with 
our united efforts we could barely lift it. We placed our hands 
upon it, Mr. C standing on one side, and I on the other; but 
no effect at all was produced. The medium seeing this, left her 
seat and, approaching the table, placed her hands upon it. 
Almost immediately it tilted up, and then, as it by a sudden effort, 
raised itself about a foot from the ground, and then came down so 
heavily on the floor as to shake the contents of the room. A/jter 
an interval of ten minutes’ conversation, and being anxious to see 
and learn all we could, it was proposed to adjourn to a small 
adjacent room, and be there initiated into the more solemn 
mysteries of a dark séance, the only addition to the circle being Mr. 
M——-, the medium’s husband. ‘Tlsere was nothing particularly 
noticeable in the room, except that it appeared to be rather ‘‘ bare 
for lack of plenishing,’’ and decidedly dingy. A round table stood 
in the centre; over it a gaselier, around it a requisite number of 
chairs, and on it, some long paper tubes in the shape of speaking 
trumpets, which were very dirty, and had the appearance of having 
been well fingered. Beside them lay a guitar, tambourine, and 
violin. It is within the precincts of these four hallowed walls that 
the spirit of one John King, who departed this life nobody seems to 
know when, holds converse with those who come stedfast in the 
faith to hear the real sepulchral ring of a spirit voice. Who John 
King was in the flesh I could not clearly ascertain. In his dis- 
embodied state he is wont to represent himself as a rather too 
familiar spirit, and one addicted to the use of by no means choice 
language. The question was, would he manifest himself that 
night? If he would, we were all anxiety to hear his voice and listen 
to any counsel he might vouchsafe to give us. Now came the awful 
moment ; the lights were extinguished, and, surrounded by an Egyp- 
tian darkness, our hands, at my special request, being joined in the 
usual way, and the medium and her husband, be it noted, sitting 
2—s ¥ 
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next to each other. For a time no immediate manifestations appeared 
then on a sudden we were startled by a tremendous crashing soy 
as if something heavy had fallen upon the table. My friend , 
vulsively clutched my hand, as if he were preparing himself 
something awful. How joyfully I welcomed at that moment 
sound of a familiar human voice, which was that of Mr. C—~— 
who, in the calmest and most dignified tones, challenged 
mystic visitor thus: “Is that you, John?’ “ Yes, it is,’’ the spi 
replied, with an unearthly voice, hollow-sounding, and an 
different from the voice of any of those present. This was 
King with a vengeance, and his voice seemed to come | In all 
of the room. ‘Then another crashing sound followed, then 
tambourine shook, and was beaten violently. John King | 
time seemed LO be less perturbed in spirit . a vince | some Cd 
sition to be communicative, and as the emotion of the circle 
subsided, their curiosity seemed in proportio! increa 


talked a vast deal of nonsense, and conver | 

who volunteered to ask a que tion. He. b WCVCr, ave 
information either in regard to himself or his condition, and 
replies, although characterised by an amount of rough-and-r 
wit, were undignified, and singularly devoid 

and intellios nce, It a question difficult tO § wer was ] Ub, 
such reply as this followed, “ Don’t ask stupl i que tlons’’—: 
any inclications ot scepticism were manite L, of bn Kino at 
ot -- treating him Worse than a& COMmMon ¢ onju a.” W hile 
spirit voice was audible, I took frequent « ion sneak wit] 
medium and her husband, and, im each instance. found th 
their places. This made the illusion so much the stronger. Hov. | 
ever, with a view of testing the matter conclusively, I let ¢ 

friend’s hand on the one side, and that of the medium (in the sn 

way) on the other, and, taking a match-] quietly from m} | 
pocket, was on the pomt of striking a light, when in the n 
peremptory tones, the voice, addressing me by name, was hea 

all to say, ** Put that box down.’ This, ] 


stagvered me, but on reflection it became : parent that my nex | 


door neighbour, the medium (in the small wax isp fr 
fact of my having released my hand from hers that some pl 
brewine. conveved her suspicions to the acting medium, and 


doubt the medium imparted this knowledge, probably through 
speaking-trumpet, to our spiritual friend, Mr. Kin - This is, al \ 
least. the conclusion | Came to on the mat or. ‘I nen came a Stl ' 
small voice, or, if it is possible, as the Laureate asserts, ‘‘ the soun 


of a voice that is still.’’ This was none othe than Kate’s voice. : 





Who Kate is or was, I could not well understand. The me 
said it was Kate’s voice, and I took it for granted it was. She die 
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not, however, appear to be on speaking terms with Mr. King; pro- 
pably she treated him as an inferior spirit, who inhabited a lower 
sphere than her own. What she vouchsafed to say was addressed 
chiefly to me, in gentle and persuasive tones, urging me “to be 
calm,” and “have faith;’’ probably this last injunction was 
4 wise one, as I certainly possessed very little. John King at 
this stage of the proceedings seemed less disposed to be com- 
municative, and his answers becoming dry, abrupt, and in some 
instances unmistakeably vulgar, it was deemed expedient to 
put an end to the séance, but previous to this, my friend, Mr. 
H——, inquired if he would favour him with his company at a 
private séance at his house, to which John conditionally, but some- 
what rudely assented, by stating that ‘‘if he came he hoped there 
would be a goodly supply of grapes and champagne for supper.”’ 
Then the medium bade us listen to the departure of the spirits ; and 
a sound, resembling that of a cat shod in walnut-shells, was heard 
cradually to die away in the distance ; and so ended this remarka. 
ble exhibition of spiritual eccentricity. I have simply, bowever, 
recorded the facts, but have no hesitation whatever in asserting that 
the voices were the voices of a ventriloquist, and not of spirits. 
Nevertheless, the whole proceedings, although not calculated to 
inspire any great amount of awe, were no doubt executed with con- 
summate skill, by whom I must leave my readers to decide. It is 
a curious and significant fact, that when the circle was first formed 
the medium announced the conditions to be unfavourable, conse- 
quently certain changes were resorted to, in this case, for example, 
by the medium changing her seat to that next her husband on the 
one side, and Mr. C on the other, the medium (in a small way) 
separating myself and Mr. H—— on the opposite side of the table. 
Whatever of spirituality there may be in the requirement of such 
changes, which are very frequently resorted to, it is quite clear that 
the result of them is invariably favourable to trickery and deception. 
We now took leave of the company; I ina condition of mind some- 
what puzzled to account for all I had seen; Mr. C——, triumphant 
with exultation at the success of the manifestations, and seemingly 
impressed with an idea that facts so convincing and overwhelming 
would turn me into a spiritualist on the spot; Mr. H—— 
apparently oscillating between the possibility of truth and the 
probability of trickery ; im fact he was utterly unable to account for 
what he had seen, or to make up his mind on the subject one way 
or the other. A proposal was then made that a third séance shoul? 
be held at his own house, which is situated in a suburban district, 
some eight or ten miles from town. ‘The services of the medium 
and her husband were for the usual consideration secured, and 
they attended by a previously made appointment at seven o’clock 
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on the , the twofold objects of this meeting being t, | 
ascertain first whether the phenomena we had witnessed at their 

own residence would be as satisfactorily developed at Mr: H—— | 
house ; and secondly, if it were so, to take every reasonable mean ee 
of detecting the causes which produced them. ‘he company on thi : 
occasion comprised myself, our host and hostess,a lady whowas —B ? 
specially introduced as a ‘‘ healing medium” by Mr. C——, and ! 
three other gentlemen (two of them strangers to me), the other | 
Captain B——, an intimate friend of mine ; but neither possessed any | 
previous knowledge or experience of the subject. To record the pr : 


ceedings of this sitting would be simply to recapitulate the details 
of the preceding one. We all sat, with the exception of the hus- 
band of the medium, round an ordinary circular table, in the centre 
of a large and well-appointed dining-room. The gas being, at the 





suggestion of the medium, lowered, raps were soon heard, first on . 
the table, and then seemingly on the walls. The spirit present then | 
engaged to spell out, with the alphabet, my friend Captain B——’s : 
name, but in this it signally failed; it then volunteered to remind 
him thathe had been saved from death through the timely interposition | 
of the spirit of one John B—— ; but this was an episode in his experience | 
ot which he was totally ignorant. Mr. C—— hereupon made thesame 
excuses as before for the fallibility of spirits, by asserting that the ' 
information afforded by them was not always to be relied upon, and 
soit appeared. The usual amount of rapping took place, and pre- 

t 


cisely the same experiments were tried. but in no single instance 
did they succeed. The only satisfactory illustration of the evening's 







entertainment was a novel request made by Mr. C——, viz., that 
the spirits would deposit in an empty tumbler, placed beneath the 

table, three coins, in the followine succession: first, a half-crown, | 
secondly a hilling, and thirdly a sixpence, these being laid on the 
floor close to the tumbler. In the course of a few minutes 
jingling in the glass was heard, and the request was faithfully ful- 
hlled, in the order prescribed. This, however, only ; to support 

the theory I advanced, that it is quite possible for a well-pract 

pair of feet to accomplish such a result. Although it was the 
unanimous opinion that the medium was throughout vel} 
engaged, still she betrayed no outward evidence of this, al : 





; ine : : 
although subjected to the severest scrutiny of all eyes, sne ap 





_- 


peared by no means ill at ease; or when obviously unde 







suspicion, indicated the slightest want of confidence in hi 

She was evidently all observant, but assumed the most perfect or 
studied indifference to all that was taking place ; round and bene: be 
her. At this st Lge of the proceedings ] purpose ly left the cir OI 
with a view, by the closest examination, of trying to detec an 








the part of anyone any symptoms of trickery, and 
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was more particularly directed to any movement I might see under 
the table. On observing this, the medium immediately proposed 
that the company should draw as near to one another as possible, 
and so my object was defeated. A sitting was now proposed at a 
smaller table, and after the usual knocks were elicited, Mr. C—— 
made a written request, which he folded up as on the previous occa- 


| sion. Straightway the table proceeded to fulfil it, and moved off, 
with the hands of the medium and Captain B—— alone upon it, to 
| the spot on which I was standing. Captain B—— was evidently 


astonished at this, and asserted that the table had, he was convinced, 
some motive power. On my requesting the medium to remove her 
hands, the table at once became stationary and the knocks were no 
longer audible, which to my mind clearly proves that the medium 
was throughout manipulating it. Being by this time anxious to 
renew our acquaintance with our spiritual friend, John King, we 
repaired to a smaller room, Mr. M——, the medium’s husband, 
accompanying us. We sat round the table precisely as before, the 
gas being previously extinguished. John King introduced himselt 
in his usual demonstrative and unceremonious manner; was more 
vulgar in his conversation and remarks, and betrayed, if possible, : 
greater amount of ignorance in answering the various questions put 
to him, and which, as an intelligent spirit, he certainly ought to 
have been able to answer in a more satisfactory manner. On 
scientific subjects he was completely nonplussed, and his informa- 
tion generally, especially in respect to geography, indicated a 
minimum of intelligence and a grievous neglect of education. Kate, 
too, condescended on this occasion to put in an appearance, but her 
‘still small voice,’’ according to the reliable testimony of ou 
hostess, came into such unpleasant proximity as to savour 
unmistakeably of alcohol. Captain B ’s vigilance was mainly 
instrumental in detecting a flagrant attempt at imposition. 
Immediately before the gas was extinguished, he took in at a glance 
the disposition of the various instruments which were placed upon 
the table, and which consisted of two speaking-trumpets, a drum, 
and a tambourine—the latter, he observed, was placed immediately 
in front of him. The sitting was commenced, he holding the hand 
of Mr. M——, the husband of the medium, on the one side, and 
ny own on the other. Before any manifestations occurred, he 
ontrived to pass the tambourine to his left hand and immediately 
front of me, and having disconnected his hand from mine, placed 
cheraux-de-frise like on the exact spot where the tambourine 
ginally lay. His hand was almost immediately struck, but as 
sound resulted, Mr. M——, the medium’s husband, was doubt- 
taken aback; and, passing his right hand in the supposed 
tion of the instrument, it came into sudden contact’ with Captain 
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B——’s, and this gentleman retained it for a sufficient time tp 
convince himself, from its feeling and temperature, that it 
certainly no spirit hand, but on the contrary, afforded him tangi 
evidence that the two hands were those of one and the same pers 
By this time I felt that I had had quite suthcient experience 
Spiritualism to last me for a long time to Come, and expressed 111} 
termination to leave the circle at once. Whereupon John Ki 


} 


assured me. in a stentorian voice. f J ventured to do so. ‘ 
= 
i 


th: 
would break my head ;’’ however, | “ante his threats, and took } 
departure into another room, and ear the arrival « tf the 1 
the company. The usual f tee shaving been paid, the Lyi dj 1m 
soon after took their departure, apparently rather crestiallen, 
by no means satisfied with the indications of scepticism which 
than one ot the company did no t hesitate to rive Cxpres ion to 
must apologise to my readers for giving so lencthened an a 
of proceedings, which, though truthfully recorded, appear 
strously absurd and childish, and yet are important when a 
with so grave and serious a subject as Spiritualism. We 
wards sat in council, compared notes, drew our own inferences, ; 


having discussed the matter from a most liberal point of view, \ 


one and all, with the exception of Mr. C—— (who had previous) 
taken his departure), came to the unanimou ; conclusion, that 1 
beginning to end, we had been the victims of a most flagrant 
palpable hoax, and we are hereby aval to assert that 
Spiritualism is a reality, it certainly does not exist in the form 


which the most popular mediums of the present day would 
present it. ) 
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SONG OF THE LARK IN THE CITY 


THE rainy mist was hanging low, 

Creeping slow— 

Creeping along the crowded street, 

Dulling the echo of busy feet, 

As the throngs passed by in a ceaseless flow, 
Hastening, hurrying to and fro. 


Overhead was a sky of lead, 

Never a glimpse of blue to be seen— 
Never a gleam the clouds between— 
And my heart sank low with doubt and dread ; 
And thoughts of the morrow, 

Its care and sorrow, 

And the toil for daily bread, 

Filled my heart with a wild misgiving : 
“‘ Without a friend to love or pity, 

All alone in this crowded city— 
Where is the use of living 2”’ 


Trill—trill—trill ! 
The song of a lark 
Scattered the visions dreary and dark, 

And woke my heart with a thrill. 

Poor little lark! In its tiny prison 

It chanted its sweet song over and over, 

As if it were only newly risen 

From the fields of emerald wheat and clover ; 
And the notes came pouring, 

Heavenward soaring— 

Up—up—up ; 

As if the cup 

Of its happiness was overflowing, 

Out on the hills, with a flesh breeze blowing, 
And the sky to eastward redly glowing, 

In the bright green country far away, 

At the morn of a sunny summer day. 
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Sorrow vanished—gloom was banished— 
Forgotten the dreary misty weather ; 
And long leagues off, where the corn was green, 
Up in the sunlight’s golden sheen, 

My heart and the lark were mounting tozget 
High—high—high 

In the bright blue sky! 
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ler, 


Triil—trill—trill ! 
And cheerily still 
The lark, in the midst of the busy city, 
Over and over sang its ditty ; | 
Raising my soul like a holy beatitude : 
So, with all gratitude, a 
Cheered and chastened, 
Onward I hastened, 
Blessing the bird for its merry song, 

That haunted my heart the whole day long. S 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“ What is the existence of man’s life 
But open war or slumbered strife ?” 
Dr. Kina. 

Meanwuite Fitzurse, De Tracey, Le Bret, and De Morville, left 
Saint Augustine’s Abbey, and proceeded with one or more than one 
of the De Brocs, to the courtyard of the archbishop’s palace. 
The remains of the dinner, which, from the liberality of Becket, had 
assumed the dimensions of a feast, had been left to the servants, and 
they, having satisfied themselves, allowed the poor of the neigh- 
bourhood to enter and scramble for the fragments. <A crowd of 
hungry, ill-clad starvelings were thus occupied in the hall, and a 
ereater number outside were struggling for admission, when the 
four knightly conrtiers, who had especially taken upon themselves 
to act in the name of the king, appeared among them, having left 
a party of their followers in a house held by one friendly to their 
cause, at a short distance. To guard against the effect of any 
premature burst of passion, they had thought it advisable to go 
unarmed ; but their military aspect and their determined speech, 
soon opened for them a passage through the multitude, to the stair- 
case leading to the archbishop’s chamber. They were recognised 
by William Fitz Nigel, the seneschal of Becket ; a monk who was 
known to them all, and who, suspecting no hostile disposition on 
their part, saluted them with the kiss of peace, and unhesitatingly 
offered to usher them into the room where the prelate was then 
seated, with ‘the friends just mentioned and Elfrida. There pre- 
senting himself, he performed his part by saying— 

‘* Let them enter,’’ said Becket. 

And this had hardly been spoken, when Fitzurse and his three 
companions appeared. ‘The abruptness of their advance, their 
irowning and defiant looks, made it difficult to suppose they came 
on any peaceful mission. ‘To all present, but Becket, the presence 
of such uninvited visitors caused no slight alarm. 

At the further end of the apartment the chair of the prelate stood 
elevated on a dais or slightly-raised platform. Pressing forward 
until they were within reach of it, in silence they confronted him. 

Unawed by their fierce looks the searching eyes of Becket were 
turned to them, and, in a tranquil but scornful tone, he de- 
manded— ' 
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‘¢What means this? How is it that, uninvited, you aro 
here ?”’ 

‘¢ Our errand,”’ said Fitzurse, 
tion. We have a message for you from the king, and would kn 














62 3. "y :, . 7 
IS one of no common silenih 


do you choose to recelve it in private, Or LG the hy arin?’ " 1] 
sent ?”’ 
‘¢ Even as you wish.’ 
“ Not sO, but as you direct.’’ 
The prelate waved his hand for the monks to withdraw. T 


os oe i ' . 
only stepped Into an adjoining apartment, not Cc 


= 


‘ Your message,”’ he said, “must not be told in CTet. 


them. The next moment the primate chan red hi] min 7 


them return.’’ 

The seneschal. to whom he la 31 addressed hi Spt h. obeyed [ 
command, and the monks reappeared. Fitzurse then spoke. 

“What we have to tell is in a lew W rds. rou, Archbi 
Becket, atte l promising submission. LVe tailed in duty to the 
our master. Having no regard to his will and pleasure, you w 
even take his son’s crown away.”’ 

‘*'To # y that,’ the prelate rejoined, “is to sin against t 
Far from seeking to take the young king’s crown away, 1 
hands would fain fix it securely on his head.’ 

‘* Yes, that he might seem to owe his oreatness, not to the 
of his royal sire, but to the bounty ot Thomas Becket. 
purposes of your own you have caused scenes of rude commotio 
the realm. On account of these, you must forthwith re 
his highness in Normandy.”’ 

He replied. “The charge preferred 1S 
Never more, while I live, shall the sea divive me from my Chur 
unless [ am dragged from it by the brute force of unhall 
bands.”’ 

‘* You have excommunicated priests who seek redress from tl 
king, They must be absolved.”’ 

To this demand the archbishop replied— 

‘* Not by me, but by the Pope have they been excommunica 
To him you must sue, and not to me, for absolution. The ku 
forgets his promise made to me in all things to submit 
authority of the Church.” 

‘False priest, you forget the Constitutions Clarendon. 
them you subscribed in good form, and swore to « cy 

7 Claren lon,’’ said Becket, = imp rtune a urprised 
rashly put Iny hand to C nditions which l ouc} nave reje 
Afterwards recognising my error, lamenting that I had sinn 
the Holy See I appealed. Repentance won pardon. My o 
not to be kept. Alexander absolved me, therefore is my cons 
free.’’ 
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‘¢ We know that priests hold that truth has nothing to do with 


piety ; but you, with rebel daring, would exalt the Church above 
the throne.”’ 


‘¢ As heaven above the earth, the Church, identified with Him 


? 


Becket proudly added, ‘‘ its faithful servant, would labour ever 


6o increase its glories, even till they reach, like holy Jacob’s ladder, 
to the sky.” 

‘¢ And was it to increase its glories that you, Thomas Becket 
falsely calling yourself Brother Dereman, stole from the land 


? 


~ ? 


disouised asa monk, like, -very lke what you were, a criminal 


flying from the justice of his country ?”’ 
' “Vain brawler, no. Flight were more than justified from 
Pharaoh’s tyranny, irom Herod’s wrath, and Nero’s cruelty.”’ 

“ Hear you this, king’s men?’’ cried Fitzurse, turning to his 
companions. ‘ This opprobrious priest presumes in our presence 
to name his sovereign ‘ Nero.’ ”’ 

‘‘T said not that, but you—you Reginald, who now presume, 
so largely, were present, as were hundreds more, when the king 
promised all that 1 claimed.”’ 

‘¢T heard it not.’ 

‘* Fitzurse, I say you did.”’ 

Nay ; but the king craciously offered all that the ereatest of 
your predecessors demanded from the least of his.’’ 

“Tf weakness has in times gone by succumbed to power, 
favoured by Providence, the Church has risen from oppression to its 
present height. Shall I betray it now by dastard fear? Shall I 
calmly see 1t in my Own person subjected to basest insult ?”’ 

‘‘ You wound it, Becket, by your bloated arrogance. Why move 
against your mitred brethren (he spoke with reference to the 
Bishops of York, London, and Salisbury), on your own sole 
authority.” 

‘Know, rude Fitzurse, however proudly you now lift your 
head, when the rights of the Church are profanely violated, I will 
not wait for man’s permission ta avenge them ; but what you allege 
I have not done.”’ 

So speaking, he started from his chair. Excited by the threaten- 
ing looks of his visitors, his eyes flashed fire; and in that moment 
his tall majestic figure and commanding aspect, filled all present 
with awe. The conspirators were abashed, and the archbishop 
resumed in the lancuayve of contemptuous defiance— 

‘Frown not on me, presumptuous railer ;’’ his speech was 
especially directed to Fitzurse. ‘‘ It is not given to such as thou 
art to carry terror to the heart of Becket. Faithful to duty, 
obedient to the Pope, were all the swords in England pointed at 
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this bosom, still foot to foot would I oppose them, and fight the 
battle of the Lord.”’ 

‘We but resist what traitorously abates the king’s authority.” 

“Was it sustained in crowning the young king, by omitting 
in the oath administered the all-important clause which binds th 
monarch to defend the true faith.’’ 

Fitzurse and his associates attempted to reply, but the incensed 
and haughty prelate would hear no more. MKaising his voice to a 
higher and more scornful pitch than it had previously reached, | 
broke forth— 

‘¢ Ye wretched Korahs! children of the old serpent ' who have 
ventured to affront a priest of the Most High, even in his own 
house, tarry here no anaes lest the earth opening beneath your 
feet, swallow you up, enieenh you still alive. Scorned and defied, 
away! Nay, commune not with each other—I say, away !”’ 

His loud speech was heard without. Monks and sok liers of his 
household who waited in the adjoming room, at the termination o 
the interview, rushed in; apparently sharing the animation of their 
chief. Their sudden entrance startle! the malcontents. For the 
moment their confidence was abated—gave way to embarrassment ; 
and with a faintly-repeated menace they withdrew, calling on those 
they left behind—on their allegiance to the king, not to let the 
rebel prelate escape. 

That was for Becket a moment of joyous triumph. He failed 
not to make those about him remark how worldly-minded insolence 
had been quelled by the undaunted champion of the altar. It was 
acknowledged by all prese ut, and tears of gratified affection falling 
from the bricht blue eyes of Elfrida, showed how largely and sin- 
cerely she participated in the general exultation. 

The comparative tranquillity thus restored was not of long 
duration. While yet the prelate continued to receive the congratu 
lations of friendly words, the cry of “To arms!’’ hoarse! 
vociferated, was heard. Above the general clamour rose the voice 
of Fitzurse, ‘‘ To arms !’? was loudly echoed; and the sound of a 





rush as if of a resistless torrent overflowing its banks, made know) 
that the hall of the palace had been invaded by armed men. 

Lhe knights had only retreated to recover their swords, and 
hostile force now advanced through the hall. The servants of t| 
hall barred the entrance. That had hardly been done when the 
conspirators loudly demanded admittance, which not being con- 
ceded, Fitzurse, with an axe snatched from a workman, assailed the 
door. With all the impetus given by a powerful arm, he lab yured 
in vain. The oaken barrier stood firm. Robert de Broc, whose 
uncle had formerly occupied the palace, undertook to conduct th: 
malcontents by a staircase leading from behind the kitchen to the 
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archbishop’s bed-chamber. The crash of a window made known 
their approach. 

Miserable alarm prevailed among those who a moment before 
exulted in the belief that they were on the stronger side. The door 
which had been so carefully secured, was now hastily thrown open 
to favour a most precipitate retreat. But a few monks with the 
canon remained. 

‘¢ Should we not also withdraw,’’ Robert asked. 

‘You may go if you think fit,’ Becket impatiently replied. 

‘¢Your enemies return in great force.’ 

‘‘This is their hour,’ the archbishop said. ‘‘ The powers of 
darkness favour their sacrilegious doings. Fear not forme. Mur- 
derers may slay, but they cannot intimidate,”’ 

‘‘ Surely, my lord forgets we are all sinners,’’ said one of the 
monks, ‘‘ and not yet prepared to die.’’ 

‘* Be that as He decrees who called us into being. His will be 
done.’’ 

The danger was pressing; the invaders were at hand; and the 
monks, earnestly declaring so noble a pillar of the Church must not 
be left exposed to the violence of cruel men, endeavoured to force 
him into the cathedral, in the hope that, saving him, they would 
gain safety for themselves. He violently resisted and broke from 
them. 

‘* Avoid me!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘I will not fly before these out- 
casts from salvation. Still will I remain by the walls of Jerusalem 
to the last, content to die in their defence !”’ at 

Nor did their reasoning or their united force prevail against his 
efiorts, till it was mentioned that the hour had arrived when the 
devotions of the evening must commence in the cathedral, and his 
presence was expected. ‘Then he suffered himself to be hurried 
lrom his chamber, but not till his cross-bearer had been ordered to 
precede him, that he might move in the proper state of a bishop 
proceeding to his duty. 

A trembling witness of the fierce altercation which had taken 
place, Elfrida was consoled by the movement she saw effected. 
Within the sacred walls she understood her father would be safe. 
There violence and murder, she was assured, could never venture to 
approach, ; 

‘* Tuesday is a day,’’ he remarked to Robert, “ distinguished 
in my course especially for good or evil. This Tuesday already is 
drawing to a close. How will it end 2”’ 

It was impossible to pass by the usual way through the orchard 
to the western front of the church, the throng of soldiers and other 
lollowers of Fitzurse remaining there was so great. A private 
toom in the palace led to the cloisters of the monastery. A monk 
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ran forward to open the door. It was found bolted. Several of ; 
brethren then united their efforts to force it, but with 




























Horror and consternation came over 1 he wi] pa Y, WI ! 
single ex eption ot the archbishop. While | o] I On the unY 
ing barrier, Eltrida heard around her the alarming cries— 

‘* We cannot advance !”’ 

‘* The armed knights direct their steps this w 

‘Our retreat 1s cut off !’’ 

** Venceance is in their look 
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a free passage to the transept. Pursued by “the king’s men,”’ as 
the knights loudly proclaimed themselves, it was told that armed 
soldiers filled the cloisters. ‘Though the monks had reached the 
cathedral, they were far from being quite satisfied that there they 
would be safe; and consequently they fell off, right and left, be- 
taking themselves to the various hiding-places known to them in 
different parts of the building. ‘The Canon, Edward Grim, a Saxon 
monk, and one of his brethren, were all that remained near him. 
He was pressed to conceal himself in the chapel of St. Blaise, or in 
the crypt. With bold, unyielding determination, he refused to act 
on their advice, but allowed them to conduct him towards the choir, 
where profound silence now reigned. ‘They thought, in the most 
sacred part of the edifice the infuriated knights would not dare to 
assault the Archbishop. He serenely rested, as if heedless of peril, 
or ambitious of dying at his post im the patriarchal chair, sur- 
rounded by the relics of saints and the bones of departed prelates. 
The nave had been forced ; Fitzurse, still grasping a carpenter’s 
axe, and his three accomplices with drawn swords, headed the 
tumultuous rush from the western front. Above the rude clamour 
which prevailed, the hoarse, savage voice of the leader was heard, 
alline on the prelate to appear. 

‘“Where,’’ he called—‘‘ where is Thomas a Becket, the traito1 
to the king ?”’ 

Becket disdainfully answered— 

‘* Here am I, Thomas a Becket, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the priest of God, but no traitor to the king! What would you 
with me 2’ | 

Fitzurse started at finding him so near; for such was the 
gloom that till then the object of his search had not been recog 
nised, 

‘This would I have,’’ he said; ‘‘ that you on the instant re 
trace your impious steps, and absolve the holy bishops you have 
dared to excommunicate !”’ 

“ Reginald! Reginald !’’ Becket replied, ‘‘ why this violence— 
these rude demands? At my hands you have, in past days, re- 
ceived favours. Is it for you to come into my church thus armed ? 
[can do no other than I have done. I may not fail in duty to the 
Church.’’ 

‘Tf still forgetful of yourduty to the king. Audacious priest 
beware! We come not here to be trifled with. Persist in the course 
you have taken, and—heed it well—you die!”’ 

| De Moreville, who had been of the four knights least con 
‘spicuous in the proceedings of the day, interposed, and whispered 
to the Bishop— 
‘* Yield ! or fly instantly. I will not seek to slay thee.”’ 
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“In truth,’’ Becket rejoined, “that is well from thy lips. 
Hugh de Moreville. The boiling of thy Saxon rival left blood 


enough on those hands of thine to satisfy a Common homicide. ”’ 
De Moreville turned away with a mortified air; with an indie. 
nant expression that indicated, since the Archbishop continued 


ete be » lise . 
obstinate he must meet the threatenine consequen: 


i 
“Strike !’’ said Le Bret, addressing Fitzurse 
‘* Becket, submit on the instant !’’ cried T 


‘* Strike !—strike. I say '’? Le Bret repeated. 

Fitzurse furiously raised the ponderous axe he carried. JD 
Moreville interposed. 

Not here— not here Not In the choir i he said, in 
undertone, staying the uplifted weapon of his companion. 

The significant words—‘‘not fere’’ mstantly arrested 
arm of Fitzurse more effectually than the arm of De Moreville coy 
have done. Peculiarly sacred was that spot in general estimatio1 
and if the assailants of the Archbishop had little respect for it them. 
selves, they knew that the vengeful deed they contemplated, if \ 
nessed there, would raise an alarming outcry against them else 
where. ‘That thought caused Fitzurse to throw down the axe, : 
selzine his intended victim by the Cape of his vestment— 

‘*Come with us!’’ he cried. ‘* You are our prisoner! C 
forth with us !’’ 

Whatever the disorder of the moment, Becket believed that 
the choir he was comparatively safe. He stoutly resisted; di 
gaged hinself from the rough grasp he had sustained, and replied :— 

‘Ye homicidal wretches! Ye wolves, who presume to fast 
the shepherd of the Christian flock who, seeking your own | 
tion, ha C d red to Invade the tabernacle of th » Church ! Ye 
of wilderness, who would fain root up the vineyard of the L 
ot the Sal aoth, know here it 1S tor me to command: ete 
proiligates ! hence from my sight! twill not move for all that y 
can say. Here will I stay in deience of my rights—here will 
die.’ 

His haughty bearing failed to quell the intruders; his devo 


could not soften them. Calling on those about him to end 
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the blow slightly wounded the Archbishop’s head, and the next 
moment blood streamed down his face. 

The decisive step had been taken. The conspirators thought 
no longer of the sacred character of the place, and the horror which 
would be felt for those who had put an Archbishop to death on that 
spot. Another blow—a savage blow fell on the bleeding head. It 
stunned the wounded prelate. He staggered, glanced wildly 
around, and fell back, but recovered so far as to repeat in broken 
accents— 

‘‘Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit !”’ 
| Another ferocious blow was struck. More was unnecessary to 
accomplish the murderous object of the attack. Life was evidently 
departing; but even in that awful moment words fell from the 
' sufferer which expressed anxiety for the honour of the Church, 
: and falling to rise no more, it was remarked his fearless, proud 
» [ deportment was still retained. He might be said to have preserved 
| all life’s dignity in death. 

It would be sickening to detail the outrages offered by the 
fierce assassins to the remains of the prelate. Not till the skull 
(J had been broken, and the brains scattered on the pavement, did 

» malevolence appear satisfied—not till then was heard the cry— 
° 6m ‘‘Qur task is performed! The traitor in this world will rise no 
| more!” 

When evensong was heard as Becket passed through the clois- 
ters, it was twilight. ‘The darkness of night had now come on, 
and with it a storm arose. The excited feelings of the malcontents, 
' and the wrath growing on the provocation received, had rendered 
i them insensible to fear; but their homicidal work done, they 
rs suddenly awoke to horror and dismay. Tempestuous winds were 
| heard; rain fell in torrents; hail poured in clattering volleys ; 
ie vivid lightnings burst through the windows of the cathedral, and 
awful peals of thunder shook its walls; suggesting to guilty minds 
that Heaven in wrath prepared to avenge its lost worshipper. 

Labouring to hide their agitation, the assassins authoritatively 
ordered the crowd then fast gathering in the church to make way 
re lor ‘‘ the king’s men.”” They forced the’most forward to fall back ; 
and still raising their voices, as if to disguise their fears, they 
at retreated from the church. 
| The monks soon assembled in considerable numbers. Those 
as who had concealed themselves issued from their hiding-places. The 
he inhabitants of the city who had lately joined to honour the Arch- 
m, bishop’s return with an ovation, now pressed forward to look on his 
105 Prostrate bleeding form. Osbert, the chamberlain of Becket, re- 
as ‘ppeared with a light ; and all present, shuddering with amazement 


sol = and -“ bent mournfully over the murdered priest. 
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With the knights, hostility to the name of Becket departed. It 
was succeeded by passionate sorrow. Friends who had timidly 
shrunk from the defence of the living Archbishop set no bounds to 
their lament for the irreparable loss the Church had sustained now 
that he was no more. Torches were introduced, and the tapers 
which usually lighted the choir enabled the awe-struck assemblage 
to admire that blood-streaked countenance, which now reposed in 
death with all the unaffected calmness of sleeping infancy. Viewed 
as a martyr, Becket already began to be honoured as a saint. 
Devotional reverence dipped scraps of cloth in his blood to be 
preserved as sacred relics. 

His tears fast falling, Robert of Merton, stooping over the corpse, 
put aside the mantle of the Prelate, opened his vest, and exposed to 
the admiring spectators the hair-cloth which he had constantly 
worn next his person. This proof of Becket’s piety was at once 
hailed by the surrounding monks as decisive evidence that he was 
one of their fraternity; and that, devoted to Heaven, unseen by 
men, he had been in the constant habit of punishing himself to 
expiate the sins of others. Enthusiasm then burst forth in 
transports of thanksgiving for that the Prelate whose love they 
deplored bad been called to everlasting glory. 

To render all honour to the corpse was the immediate care of 
the brotherhood. Strangers were directed to retire; the blood 
which continued to issue from the victim being carefully saved, to 
be preserved with the brains, in perpetuity. Elevated on a bier the 
body was laid before the high altar. 

The faithful friend of Becket, Robert of Merton, in agonising 
regret had hastily performed one solemn duty—had directed attention 
to the hair-cloth shirt, the unquestionable proof of Becket’s devou 
unearthly aspirings—and would still have shared the covete 
labour of rendering honour to his lost friend and scholar, when : 
whisper reached his ear that Edwy Harfleur, Becket’s young 
favourite, had fallen in the nave, borne thither by the tumultuous 
crowd, and there remained, unable to rise. Important as he felt 
the rites then in progress, Robert instantly resolved to foreg 
attendance on the dead to assist the living. 

He hastily tottered from the choir. By the outer door | f the 
cathedral he found Elfrida seated, almost lying against the wall: 
where strange hands had placed her, to be out of the way of t] 
numerous citizens passing into the cathedral. She had not bee! 
able to reach the choir, but was near enough to hear a part of th 
altercation which preceded the assault on Becket, and th 
clashing of swords. Her efforts to rush forward to save a paren! 
by intercession, or to die with him, were unavailing ; and when 
the assassins and the great body of their followers retreated, she 
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was carried forward by the irresistible human stream through the 
nave, thrown down, trampled on, and left almost expiring, near the 
spot where the Canon found her. 

At first he doubted if she still lived, but the heaving bosom 

roved that, though unconscious, she was not dead. To remove 
her to the Archbishop’s palace was now his wish. There only could 
he hope she might rest in safety and find attendance. Fortunately, 
as he thought, just at that moment William Fitz-Canute, whose 
affectionate notice of the Archbishop’s page had made a strong 
impression on his mind, came in sight. 

‘Your aid,’’ he said, “ I claim for this poor youth. Great was 
your kindness, most generous your offers yesterday. Now your 
assistance may save this youthful sufferer, though it can no longer 
win the smile of the great Archbishop, his patron, who is un- 
happily lost to us for ever.”’ 

William slowly exerted himself so far as to lift the almost 
expiring Elfrida through the doorway. ‘The rain still pouring, the 
task of bearing her to the palace, pressed on him by the Canon, he 
judged to be a serious affair, as no prelate lived to reward such an 
ettort. 

‘Much would it glad me,”’ he said, ‘‘ to meet your wishes, but 
I may not forget the call of duty within.”’ 

His shrugging shoulders clearly indicated that to remain out in 
so stormy a night was no trifle; and with a profusion of pious 
words, in which pity, sympathy, compassion, regret, and duty, 
were not forgotten, he hastily sought the shelter of the cathedral. 

“ Alas !’’ sighed Robert, “that holy men should deem religion 
can dispense with charity !”’ 

His situation was painful. In a dismal December nicht, a 
deluge having fallen, rain still descending, and vivid light ning 
bursting forth at intervals, he found himself in the open air, his few 
white remaining locks exposed to the raging storm. More afflict- 
ing still, the beloved daughter of a murdered friend he saw help- 
less at his feet, and had to deplore that he was wholly incapable of 
offering her needful succour. 

“Be thou merciful unto me, O Lord!’’ prayed the heartbroken 
Canon, in the words of the Psalmist. ‘‘ No mortal arm offers aid 
to this tender one.”’ 

For a moment he indulged a faint expectation that Fitz-Canute, 
while selfishly sparing himself the toil which he had been called 
upon to undertake, would have the humanity to send some one to 
his relief. But he waited in vain. He looked disconsolately around, 
and sadly murmured, ‘‘ Sinner that [am, Heaven rejects my prayer! 
Hope is no more !”’ 
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A DEAFENING peal of thunder was followed by profound stillness, 
only interrupted by the falling streams which continued to augment 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“Tf I am not her father, 
I have been like a father to her.” 
KNOWLES, 


the swelling deluge. An approaching step was heard. 


** Despond not wholly, aged mourner,”’ a gentle voice replied to 
his recent lament, ‘one mortal arm is at your command,” and a 
powerful young man sprang forward, lifted Elfrida from the ground, 
and at once turned with rapid steps towards the Palace, but occa- 
sionally slackening his pace that the feeble Robert might keep by 
his side. 


The episcopal residence of the late Archbishop was soon reached. 
The Unknown set down with care his helpless burden. Elfrida, 
scarcely breathing, unclosed her eyes, looked on him and fainted. 
Robert was hardly less struck by what he saw, when he recognised 
Reuben de Moreville. 

There was no time for inquiry or explanation. If disorder were 
left behind in the cathedral, not less confusion was before them in 


the palace. 


Notwithstanding the superstitious terrors which came 


over the conspirators while they looked on the ghastly consumma- 
tion of their crime, flying in that direction, the horrid reminiscences 
of sacrilege and murder, failed to make them resist the temptation 
which the palace offered of indulging themselves and their followers 
in the comparatively venial outrages, dilapidation, and plunder. 
The hall, in consequence, presented the most disgusting traces of 
the march of triumphant spoilers. Magnificent vases fractured, 
scattered costly robes, and sacred vestments thrown down, had 
been trampled under foot. Shapeless fragments of valuables, which 
could not be carried away, lay scattered in all directions. That 
area, lately the scene of gorgeous splendour and courtly festivity, 
now presented but a frightful picture of ruin and confusion. 

By direction of the Canon, his youthful assistant in the self- 
imposed work of charity, resumed his unconscious burden ; and bore 
Elfrida to the chamber in which the conspirators had found the 


Archbishop. 


‘¢ Sadness—the awful work of savage outrage—reigns around, 
Reuben exclaimed. ‘‘ Not such the spectacle I expected to be- 


hold.’’ 


In Paris he had studied under a Professor of the law who was 
framing an ordinance to supersede one under which the chevaucheurs 
or preneurs, claimed to seize, whenever the king, queen, or princesses 


appeared, furniture and provisions for their use, without payment. 
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pe, 
He was thus occupied when learning that Becket had reached Can- 
terbury in safety, and had met with an ovation which proved danger 
at an end, he thereupon returned to witness the rejoicings of that 
Tuesday, and had only arrived in the same hour which saw the 
Prelate’s name added to the martyrs’ list. 

“Tuesday,’’ said Robert, ‘‘is indeed, as the Archbishop was 
wont to say, the day of destiny for him.’’ 

A female domestic had remained in the palace. She offered 
restoratives which, however, proved ineffectual. Elfrida remained 
apparently lifeless. | Robert rested in the adjoining apartment. 
From time to time Reuben consulted with him as to what step 
it would be advisable to take on the following day, to ensure the 
safety of the objects of their mutual care. Occasionally reports 
were brought of what was passing in the Cathedral. It was said 
that on further removing the Archbishop’s clothes, additional proofs 
were gained of his being a true and sincere penitent. From ad- 
miration of his all-surpassing virtue, he was now callea Saint 
| Thomas; and it was solemnly declared that in the first grey light 
' of that winter’s morning the right arm of the dead prelate was seen 
slowly raised, devoutly making the sign of the cross, as if to bless, 
encourage, and console his faithful friends and mourners.* 

One announcement, which was likely to be as well-founded as 
the last, was to Reuben equally welcome. It was to the effect that 
Hugh de Moreville, though associated in the general designs of 
| Fitzurse, Tracey, and Le Bret, had taken no active part in the mur- 

dur; had struck no blow, but had only employed himself in keeping 
back the crowd who might have pressed forward and restrained the ~ 
conspirators. 

The next morning brought a communication of an outrageously 
' hostile character. The assassins had fled in confusion to Saltwood, 
and thence dismal rumours reached the mourners. Hugh de More- 
ville was said to have reluctantly participated in the outrage; but 
early in the day a ferocious message was received from the assassins, 
through Ranulph de Broc, forbidding the interment of Becket 
among the tombs of the archbishops; and threatening, if that were 
done by the monks, he would snatch it from the grave, hang it 
| on a gibbet, cut it in pieces, and throw them imto a ditch. 
“Had Saint Peter,’’ he said, “‘ so dealt with my master as Becket 
did, I would have driven niy sword into his skull.’’ The monks 
did not venture to answer this loyal effusion and startling threat 
with defiance ; but they clothed the body, giving it the silken dress 
in which Becket had been ordained. They placed the mitre on his 
shattered head, adding, as was customary at archiepiscopal funerals, 
the pall, the chalice, the gloves, the ring, the sandals, and the 
pastoral staff. The murdered prelate found a grave bebind the 
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shrine of the virgin, between the altars of Saint Augustine ay) 
Saint John the Baptist. 
Privately to withdraw to Merton with Elfrida was now ; 
object of Robert. ‘This would have been no easy matter, even h, 
his wish been known and approved. Carriages that could trayg 
any considerable distance were few, and horses perhaps fewer, 
the. king’s men in their retreat had carried off not only all Beck 
horses, of which be had a noble stud, but all they could si 2 
their way. An uncouth agricultural car was with difficulty 
cured by Reuben ; a flock-bed was laid on it; and covered 
rushes, drawn by oxen, Elfrida, almost in a dying state, 
early hour, on a dark December morning, was removed 
Canterbury. Reuben and the Canon followed. ‘Their pr 
was tediously slow, and it was frequently necessary to halt, 
Robert might be rested. Horses and other aids were fort 
obtained on their way; but at that season of tl 
best means that could be supplied, they foun 
advance. To pass from Canterbury to Merton was to make, t! 
rough and miry roads in the dead of winter, a long and p 


Pog P it 
Ll 16 most dim 


journey. On the way the Canon seriously doubted if E 
exhausted as she was, could survive. It was consoling to him 
to Reuben to find their alarm had been excessive. She was 
alive when they reached Merton Abbey, and that was all. 

Since their eyes met at Canterbury, Elfrida had not seew 
aware that Reubenjremained near her ; the violence of the pre 


she had encountered in the cathedral added to the alarm sh 
experienced, and the dismal realisation of her worst fears. 


savage shouts and coarse jests made known that her fathe 


—| 
-_" 


h 

been brutally slain, overpowered her mentally as well as bodily. 

Everything that could be suggested for the relief of the suf 
Was provided by the affectionate care of the Canon. As s| 
borne from the Lebanon Cedar parlour to her chamber, Re 
looked fondly on her pale countenance ; not less love! 
though altered by extreme weakness, than when he had 
flushed with health and animated with joy. Gently pressing | 
hand, he imprinted on it a warm reverential kis 


V in his 


3; then 
away, he mournfully ejaculated— 

‘¢T have looked on her for the last time.’’ 

In deep despondency he was about to quit the apartment 
was the Cedar of Lebanon chamber. 

‘Not so—not so, I hope,’’ the venerable Canon respon led 
what had just been uttered. She may yet be saved.’’ 

‘¢T share that hope, sir, but I can see her no more. Giv 
your blessing, father. I must now away: doomed to wande 
hopeless, melancholy exile.”’ 
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“Yet Reuben pause. Why so precipitate? why withdraw so 
suddenly ¢”’ 

‘‘ Because, to speak, to hesitate were useless. The unhappy 
son of a miserable father, I dare not, may not, will not again look 
on loveliness like that of my fond gay friend in childhood ; the dear 
being whom once I ventured to hope in the fulness of time might be 
mine. Though Hugh de Moreville, my father, did not incur the 
the extreme guilt of giving the death-wound, he stands implicated 
in the parricidal crime which is viewed with horror through the 
land. The name of De Moreville cannot be separated from it. 
This then, my friend, is my last request ; let Elfrida hear that name 
nomore. Never tell her what I have now said, or she will weep 
for me ; knowing the prolongation of my absence, is the evidence of 
my undying love. Never, I pray, repeat the name of De Moreville.”’ 

He hastily turned away ; the Canon rose from his seat. It was 
then that the eye of Reuben fell on the portrait which he had men- 
tioned as having made such an extraordinary impression on him, 
that he supposed it to have become animated. 

“ Circumstances may change as time pursues his course,”’ said 
Robert. 

“Yesterday may not return,’’ Reuben mournfully added— 
“crime cannot be undone; sympathy can nothing avail. ‘That 
gentle countenance,’’ he continued, still gazing on the picture, 
‘‘smiles compassionately in vain. May I inquire who is, or was, 
that lady ?”’ 

‘* T had rather not disclose—not answer the question novw.”’ 

“Tt must be now or never; for departing hence, you see me 
nomore. Withhold it not, I pray. I must know it.” 

.‘ Her name was Helwise de Hauteville.’’ 

‘*Great heaven ! my mother !”’ 

‘* Even so.”’ 

“ And are you aware of that! Then you must know more. I 
pant for breath! This, I was not prepared for. A mother’s weak- 
ness known, and a father’s guilt, fill the cup of misery to overflow- 
ing for a wretched son. Her troubled spirit walks the earth. 
Adieu !”’ 

“Stay, appearances may deceive.”’ 

‘No, no. It was real. It was my mother’s spectre—Adieu.’’ 
“Yet stay a moment.” 

‘Tt may not be. Forget my name. dieu for ever.”’ 

He ceased to speak. In the next moment the Canon found 


himself alone. 























THE SUNKEN ROCK. 


Tue foaming waves upon the shore 
A mournful music make, 

As, mingled with the seabird’s roar, 
Against the rocks they break. 

There is one cliff on which they rush 
With sullen hollow cheek, 

Tis where the whirling eddies show 
There lies a sunken rock. 


How often have its caverns heard 
The weepings of distress ? 
And found them with each wave that stirred 
Grow weaker and grow less ; 
Would not its massive peacefulness, 
Those wailings seem to mock, 
Tis far from any refuge safe— 
This fatal sunken rock. 


How many a shipwrecked mariner 
Sank ’neath the greedy wave, 

When ocean claimed him as his prey 
None being there to save ; 

There friends might bid a last farewell, 
And hand in hand might lock, 

Before they filled the yawning graves 
Beneath the sunken rock. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


“ OWRE FAST FOR THOUGHT—oOWRE HOT FOR RULE.”’ 


Lorp CueNneys was seated in his own (library in St. James’s 
Square, and with him an old, white-haired man, with sunken cheek 
and feeble voice, and remarkably lively green eyes. There was 
much intelligence in the face, despite its deep lines and crumpled 
skin—that kind of intelligence which carries a man ably and 
successfully through life, without attempting any of the higher 
flights of genius, and which, joined to common sense and resolution, 
had enabled Hugh Sandringbam—for that was the.old man’s name 
—to pierce through all the disheartening obstacles of his unlucky 
youth, and make a fortune for himself in a country where he had 
landed a nameless beggar. But the fortune had not been able to 
secure for him—happiness. He was a discontented man, with a 
temper soured by early trials and a long life of loneliness. He 
was a wanderer ; he had no kith nor kin to centre his heart on; 
his manner was abrupt, eccentric, and often querulous, betraying a 
hot temper which the snows of so many years gathered on his head 
had not cooled. He was one that would do a hasty, but fatal act, 
under the influence of passion, and would regret it all his life after 
with a remorse which calmer-minded men would not be capable of. 
He had done such deeds, and had lived to reap the fruits of them. 
But let him speak for himself. 

“I thought she was dead, Ralph—I thought she was dead ! 
And I wished that she might die. I never wanted to look on her 
face again. What a wretch I have been! Every one of my blood 
has turned on me! My brother—there never was such a heartless 
villain ! He did that to me that man never forgets, and I did not 
lorget it. And when I fled from my country, leaving my very 
name behind me, I married a woman that I trusted should have 
been better, who died at variance with me; for I was jealous of her 
without cause. But I knew well she was a heartless coquette, a 
mean, worthless woman, and left worse after her. All their 
heaped-up villanies could not match hers—the child that I doated 
on. Senseless folly! Let no man ever love his daughter as I have 
loved mine! With every gift I planted a thorn for my own breast. 
hy didn’t she die while she was a heap of laces and fine linen in 
her ering mother’s arms? Why did not one of my hundred 
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niggers take and wring that little white head of hers betore she i 
lived to disgrace the honest name I had earned for myself in t 
India? And she dares to carry it now—confusion to her! Tot ) 
think that she was here in this very house face to face with yov. i 
What kept you’ from striking her? You’re not turned craven, 
man, that you could let her stand before you. You have had many 
a brave soldier shot for offences that were white as snow when 
compared with hers. Oh, the villanous immunity In a Woman’s 
form! She’s not to be struck, forsooth, when she deserves to b 
whipped. 

“This is intemperate, Mr. Sandringham. I did not think your 
anger could hold strength for so many years. She was in trouble, 
and I could not be harsh to her. I certainly think that,when / 


e 


have been willing to overlook my grievance, it would be full tim 





for you to show a more forgiving spirit. We may suppose that sh 
has mended during that lapse of years, just as water 1s purified by 
passing through the earth. There was much grace in her behaviour 
and no symptom of what your words would lead one to expect 
Had you been here, you yourself might almost be induced to forgiv 
her.’’ 

‘Never! Oh, I know her ways! That serious manner ot 
hers would lead the most guarded astray. You have been tf led, 
Ralph Dormer, fooled to the top of your bent. You committed a 


serious sin when you cast from you your poor inofiensive child.’ 

“ And when the sinner pre ents herself after a few years, she 
received with mild word and encouracement. )] would think 
that it was [ Was the injured husband. and \ thi indulvent 
father. [ would rather be the rash Othello tw hHty times ove! 
than live to bear such an injury in such a manner! And you: 


young man still. Your years are thirty less than mine, and ye' 
my blood is hotter. Well, I never thought I should live to 
reproach you tor leniency to her! If I had been here, I woul 
have taught you how to serve her. I would show you how men 
could feel In my days. Let her hever show her mace to Fit 
that’s all!”’ 

Lord Cheneys waited until he grew a little calmer—he ha 
always borne with his violence patiently—then he said 


f 
| 


‘*]T think, grievous as her fault has been, she has had a grievous 
punishment. She is evidently unhappy and poor. There’s her 
son that | told you of———"" 

‘* Yes ; and she had the face to speak to you of her son. Her 
son! And you talk of grace! And what about this son? what's 
his name? Sandringham! She called him Sandringham—the \ 
wretch! How dared she? It’sa wonder she didn’t make a Casilis 
of him, and jerk him into John Casilis’s shoes !”’ 
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“ His name is Ralph Sandringham,”’ said his lordship. 

** Ralph! After yourself!’? He started up from his chair 
ce ae fixed his little twinkling green eyes on the calm face of his son-in- 
' law with piercing intenseness. ‘ What is the meaning of that ?”’ 

‘*T do not know.”’ 

He sat down again, and said with slow deliberation, a | 
hiss in his voice that had a very unpleasant sound, ‘* How had she 
the audacity to call the boy after you ?”’ 

‘* Again I must say Ido not know,” replied Lord Cheney 
meeting the restless eyes in a steadfast gaze : ‘‘ He is about six 
a fine promising young fellow—Saxon from head to foot ; open-fa 
and honest-looking. He attracted my notice before I knew who 
he was.”’ 

** What did she say ?”’ 

‘* Nothing. She made no admission. She was, in fact, : 


~ 


deal embarrassed, and seemed disinclined to speak about herself or | 

own afiairs. I suppose that is easily explained, and yet—- 

checked himself glancing at the other. ‘* But she told 

much. He had been earning money for her in some emplo 
in the City, when she willingly parted from him for some r 
her own. She hinted at some danger to him. And so she 

\ with him, and he enlisted. That 1s all she told me, but afte: 
I learned more from the boy himself.”’ 


‘¢ And he is a-goldier.’’ 





th regiment of foot. Impel 
the same suspicion which struck you now, I had no sc 
questioning him, and [ learned what ought to mollify your 


if anything could,’’ said Lord Cheneys with an almost indi 


“Yes: a drummer in the 


smile. ‘‘ ‘The young fellow spoke very frankly, and would 
anything. Once or twice I considered myself bound to che 
as he seemed to be trenching on too personal ground 
her, but that was throuch thoughtlessness. He seemed to 
oreat respect, as well as love for his mother ; to think her al 
superior being, and wanted to bring me into sharing his sent 
all the time little suspecting to whom he was speaking. ‘There 3 
native nobility in the boy. I think he forgot for awhile tl 
was speaking to a commanding officer, and would no doubt 
called me ‘a good fellow,’ if I had only shown a little 
enthusiasm in his subject. But, whatever I may have telt— 
thought, | mean—I was careful not to let it appear; but I ce: 
was not displeased with his freedom.’’ After a pause, during which 
Mr. Sandringham uttered no sound, he continued : ‘‘ I learn 
\ they had lived at various times in Italy, France, and Germany 
F The man, Trefanin is his name, had no particular calling, an: 
occupation was not of the most honest description. In fact, | 
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strongly suspect that he belongs to the class of sharpers that over- 
run the Continent, and prey upon all the greenhorns, old and young, 
educated and otherwise, who rush with well-filled purses into what 
they call ‘life.’ I did not learn this by any direct information. 
From certain allusions he made, and connecting them with what she 
had said about a danger she feared for him, I was able not only to 
guess this, but also what the danger was, judging by her love for 
her son. And I soon found that I was right. You are surprised 
that I could have formed so good an opinion of her. What will 
you say when you learn that it was correct. Jrefanin always 
showed a dislike for the boy ; the latter admits it, and one time 
during his absence she stole away with him from Homburg, where 
they were staying, and came to England—she and her son. 
They lived in a garret in one of the back streets of the City, work- 
ing—she at her needle, and he in a merchant’s house. And this! 
after a life of almost luxury in Homburg! What can have 
actuated her? She told him he was an English boy, and that he 
should live honestly ; and she made him vow that, with God’s help, 
he would never be induced to follow his father’s evil courses; 
and he vowed accordingly. And when ‘Trefanin found them, he 
ran away and enlisted; ior she had commanded him to abandon 
her—even her—his mother, rather than fall into his hands. Now, 
what do you say to this ?”’ 

How inexplicable are the workings of the mind! Lord 
Cheneys would not hear another defend her, and yet he could say 
all this in her favour, when there was one in question who was 
more embittered against her than he was himself. 

The old man made no answer immediately. At last he said: 

‘* One thing is pretty clear, at all events. This drummer-boy 
ts not son to {that—that desperate villain. There’s no name bad 
enough for him. He is a compound of Hindoo and English depravity. 
Yes, I can well believe he is a sharper. He has a hundred lives; 
he is nothuman! Ii they hang him up to-morrow the ropes would 
slip loose, and he would walk the streets again, a moving plague- 
spot. Iwas sure I killed him, Dormer! I could swear I saw 
him sink under the water, and he never re-appeared. I waited and 
watched. The ulgvers tied his hands tovether ; it was imp sstble 
that he could escape. No; he came to life again! An imp’s 
spirit was put into that dusky body of his when lying limp and 
cold at the bottom of the Mhourie,—when I told you at the time 
of your marriage that a young 


c, good-looking halt-caste used to be 
hanging after her, and that I put an end tohim. You remember 
what you said about ¢hat. Isuppose you were right, too. It 
would seem as if the hasty deed brought its own reward; but I 
little thought he was to light his basilisk eye on her again. 
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‘‘ Nor do I believe did she,’’ said Lord Cheneys. 


thought him dead. 
marriage, and during that year of 


I think she 


9? 





9) 42- 
ove) 








** She 


loved me at the time of our 
He stopped, for the 


remembrance brought a rush of emotion which he did not wish to 


be perceived by the hard old man. 
tmued, ‘‘ It would be impossible for a very young girl like he 
to be so ardent and yet false. 
believe that she was more unfortunate than wicked, at lea 
—if the truth—if it is my son she has been striving to save from a 
dishonest life, I’ll never say nor hear anyone say a hard thin 


against her again.”’ 


And then he stood up, and walked up and down the room, | 
ri 
here w 


hands behind his back, his head bent, his face clouded. 


some strong feeling working under the gloomy brow. 
man was immersed in his own thoughts, and took no notice, else | 
might have quarrelled with that last remark ; for strange as it may 
seem, he was more implacable in his anger against her than ¥ 
At last it would seem as if the remark had reach 
by some circuitous route, for he burst o1 


the husband. 
his understanding 


{ 
oOo 


with— 


‘* What folly! and how do we know whether it’s so or no! 
You’ll want to be cautious. 
be questioned, of course. 

‘* You can. 


What do you mean to clo. 
I’d like to see the boy.”’ 
We'll have him in here. 


She was not so base as that. 


You will be 


After a few minutes he con 


But the old 


‘] 
phe Inu 


able 


form an opinion of him, and we will then decide what is best to 


done. 


would speak about. 


But, first, before I send for him, there was something else 
Do you intend to claim this property which 


in abeyance. 


be Yes,’’ replied Mr. 
purpose I came home from South America. 
You remember that honest rascal of mine, Ben Short. 


was. 


Sandringham, firmly. 


It w: 


I will tell you ho 


LS 


for 


had such a crabbed temper no one could stand him, but 


was as honest as the sun. 
ought not to have treated him as I did. 


He was very faithful to me 
When my brother J 


behaved so badly, he followed me to India, as you know—he 
my foster-brother—found me out, and served me weil and fait) 


for twenty years. 
it was still worse. 
would call me a raggamutftin, : 
wretch,—nice language from a servant 
need I tell you this? You know it well. 


In his 


a pestiierous 


Many a] ficht we had. 
villain, 
to his master! 


But his temper was awful. Bad as my owny 
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I bore it all. somet 


impatiently enough, but I bore with it; for he was honest 


symp: 
«/ S 


faithful. 
between us. 


the Challis lot. 





And there was one more failing link of 


I told you what they did to me. 


We both hated John Casilis, and we both det 


I had 


} 
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reason to hate them, and so had he. But if I go thinking of that I 
shall put myself into a fume presently. Yes, I’ll claim the 
property. He never meant it for me. I'll revenge myself 
on him and on them. But to continue. When my unhappy 
daughter, as if bent on showing she could beat them out in 
villany, ran away from her husband with a sneaking half. 
blooded deserter, I could no longer, as you know, hold up 
my head in India, and I quitted it for ever. Short had been 
more than usually cantankerous for some time, and he had the 
audacity to put in a word for her, when | was—you know what 
—little short of a raging lunatic. I left him behind. I think in 
certain moods of the mind we find a pleasure in mortifying those 
whom we know to be our best friends. JI remember remonstrating 
with myself that it was an ill return for all his attachment and 
long servitude, and that I would miss his constant watchfulness and 
affection, rough as it was; but that very thing, the punishing my- 
self and punishing him too, was almost a relief. And then how 
dared he speak for her? What could excuse or even palliate her 
act ? It would not have done for me to have met her—that is certain. 
I wonder at the patience with which I heard you to-day. Not from 
any other, Ralph, not from any other but you. Well, you and I 


’ 
Ai 


must not quarrel now.” 

And he looked over with a kindly gleam—very unusual to the 
little restless eyes—at his son-in-law, who was patiently and 
attentively listening to him. 

‘** And so I left Ben Short behind. He went to Eneland aiter 
that, I believe ?’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Lord Cheneys. ‘‘ Before he went, he came to me 
in great indignation to know if I could tell your whereabouts, as he 
said he wauted to give you a piece of his mind, and that he would 
never trouble you afterwards. But as you and I had not parted the 
best of friends, I was unable to help him.’’ 

‘* He went to England, and after a few years had passed, settled 
down in Merebank, where we had both been born. It is a village 
on the estates belonging to my rascally brother. Near ithe built a 
magnificent house,—Short says it is a palace,—which he has called 
Challis Hough. Here Short remained until a year ago, when John 
Casilis ended his vicious life. And how? He willed his entire 
property to me, his younger brother, Hugh Casilis, subject only to 
a yearly income of five thousand pounds, to be paid out of one of 
the estates to his niece, Sydney Challis. What incited him to it? 
It was this. He wanted to throw his gold dust in the eyes of 
Eternal Justice. He thought I was dead years and years ago, and 
Short helped that belief. It was a cowardly salve to his conscience, 
if he had a conscience, which I don’t believe he had. It was a 
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cowardly base show of restitution when there was no intention of 


it in his heart. Ben tells me, for the last few years, he had — 
into a sneaking, canting, hypocritical methodist, smooth-faced 
and pious, and quite edifying in his behaviour. It is worm US 


Such a rascal as he covering his black heart with a cloak of 


piety. If I did not lay my claim within the year, it was all to 


( y {) 


—with the exception of one estate, bequeathed to Letitia Levison, 


now Mrs. Rothesay—to Arthur Levison, on condition that 
married Sydney Challis, also within the year. When I tell » 
that—as Short tells me—he had been paying her attention so 
few years before; that she evidently had a liking for him, 
expected he would marry her that time, which he did seem inclin 
to do; she was the darling of her uncle’s heart,—you will gu 
what his motive was, especially when I add that he was very : 
bitious, and, spite of all his money, could never forget that his gra 
father had been a brewer, whereas young Levison has noble b! 

in his veins—has it from both sides. But whatever his moti 
he made this extraordinary will, little suspecting he was forgii 
the instrument with which I was to carve out my revenge. 
queer species of revenge, you will say ; but it is very sweet tothy 
John Casilis’s wishes. And then there 2is a Challis left. Not 

of those with whom I have to do’’—here a black scowl contract 
his forehead,—‘‘ but the next thing to it. When Ben learned : 
this, he said to himself, that now was his and my time to pay ou 
selves. We had waited a long time for it, but the revenge would 


be sweet, even though our chief enemies were dead. _T’o thwart 


his wishes, that is my object chiefly ; and to deprive this daughte 
of Milo Challis’s’’ (as he mentioned this name, Mr. Sandringham’ 
face grew very black indeed, and his listener looked away) ‘* of 
princely fortune and fine husband—I hear he is a dashing youn 
man—is Ben’s object and mine, too; but Ido believe he has 


more at heart than even I myself. He said he would search the 


world forme. He set out at once. Guessing that I was not like 
to bein India, or Europe, he came away to America ; and certain 11 
formation he got in New York sent him hurrying to the South, and 
he found me in the Brazils. When we met, the first thing he did \ 
to abuse tne heartily for the way I abandoned him, and I return 
in kind, asking him how dared he hunt me out in such a mann 
and we very nearly fell out after sixteen years’ separation. | 
says he was going to return without telling me anything, but 1d 
believe that. He was too intent on his errand, and attached 
me; although, goodness knows, he has got little cause for thai 


affection, He asked me what sort of eyes I had, not to see the 


advertisements that were out aboutme. There was actually one in 


a Brazil paper. This young Levison is a resolute fellow, and he 
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evidently doesn’t like the noose he is caught in. He has a fine 
property of his own, and will no doubt be grateful to me for releas- 
ing him from a distasteful match. If it wasn’t so, why didn’t 
he marry her then, before he went to India. I daresay he has some 
lady-love of his own, and will be very glad of a release. If he is any- 
thing like his father, Captain Levison, he will not care a great deal 
about losing his property.”’ 

Mr. Sandringham was seeking to blind himseif and his auditor, 
too, to the heartlessness of his design. 

“ But the worst of it is,” said Lord C Jheneys, who was not to be 
so blinded, and who promptly submerged all thought of his new 
daughter and her interests, to his extreme love for the right, ‘‘ that 
by depriving him of it, you will not rid him of his destined bride. 
He is bound her. He has asked her in marriage. With or with- 
out the property he must marry her, and by taking your revenge 
as you call it, you will only be injuring him.” 

Mr. Sandringham looked at him im surprise. What was he 
urging. Not for him to give up his purpose, surely? He shook 
his head almost smiling, as if he would say, ‘‘ What good to speak to 
him thus.’’ But his lordship was not to be deterred. He drew his 
chair nearer, and looked earnestly at the vindictive old man. He 
was the only one who had ever ventured to cross his wishes. Even 
his daughter in her halcyon days had shaken with ees betore her 
father’s angry look. But he had respected and liked his son-in-law, 
and had taken his advice in several matters. At the st of her fail 
they had parted—if not in anger—at least without much sympathy 
for each other’s sufferings. One was struck into a bitter, self-con- 
taining, inconsolable recluse ; the other was like a man beside him- 
self, and ran out of the country, pouring bitter imprecations on 
every one. The young man had shut himself up in his own crief, 
and showed a fierce impenetrable front; hardened into an iron, 
unfeeling, rigorous Stoic; whilst Mr. Sandringham could net under- 
stand that any one—even the injured husband—could have equal 


cause with himself for indignation; and so they stood aloof, lik 
two giant oaks under a pitiless storm ; whilst 1f they came together 
and mingled their branches, they might have in some part shel- 


tered each other from its fury. When a woman suffers, she will 
not rest until she has unburthened her soul to another woman— 
mother, sister, or friend, and extracted sweet comiort from female 
sympathy. but aman draws round his unspoken grief a veil of 
proud reserve ; he will have no condolences : he casts off pity, as a 
mountain reje ts the blessed rain, which waters and enriches the 
valley, and remains bare, and desolate, and cold in its isolation. 
But they met once after that, in France, when both were cooler, 
] ] 


= ae 7 L3 ] 
and came to understand each otner better : and then Colonel 
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Dormer returned to his post in India, and the poor stricken 
old tather went away to America, to seek forgetfulness in a strange 
country, and amongst strange faces, but carrying with him 
almost pleasant recollection of the friendly grasp, and genial sm 
and manly, comforting words of his son-in-law. And so it wa 

a forbearing spirit that he met him now. Both were prepared to 
be patient, and to be friends. 

‘* You do not want this property yourself,” said Lord Cheney 
tohim. ‘‘ You are rich, and have no one to leave after you, 
provided for, if, as you have so often declared, you will do nothi 
for her.’’ 

‘For her /’’ almost screamed the old man. ‘‘ Oh, Ralph !”’ 

‘IT do not ask you! but, as I say, when you have absolutely 
one to leave it to, why not allow this young man to have it. Wha 
use is there to rake up old grievances, and perhaps plant discord 
between a husband and wife. Ido think, Mr. Sandringham, that 
you ought to give up this project. It 1s a poor-spirited reve! 
thwarting a dead man’s wishes, and in one respect you cannot do 
so. This young man and his family have been exceedingly kin 
to my daughter—your grandchild. When you will have b 
speaking to Evelyn, you will learn in what way she reverence 
memory of Lady Elizabeth. It will bea very ill return for all tl 
goodness to her, for you, in your old age, to snatch fromhim tl 
property, which is, in fact, more his than yours. By you 
acknowledgment it was never intended for you.”’ 

‘* And is it possible he proposed for the girl before half the 
was past? ‘They were pretty sure I was not in existence then. 

‘*Certain of it. Mr. Levison has not the least idea that 
are alive, and as they must be married before May, it was n 
sary to be prompt about it. He does not care about tlie 
himself—I have that from his own lips; but for his sisters and M 
Challis’s sake, he iscomplying with the conditions of the will. 

‘* Neither of those would suffer by my comin y forward,’’ 
the other. ‘‘ Sydney would, to be sure; but she will hav 
thousand a-year, and therefore not be impoverished, and I int 
to make over the C—— estate to Mrs. Rothesay when | 
come into possession. If he had not been such a fool 
into the engagement, all would have been well. I would no 
it for what the thing is worth. Jamrich,as you say. All 
about was to prevent that marriage. If he were told, perhap 

‘* ‘The consequence would be, he would give up the prop 
you, and would not accept a present of it, but he would full 
engagement. I know what his father would do under similai 
cumstances, and he is a high-spirited fellow too, You 
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Casilis’s design will be carried out in spite of vou. His niec 
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be married into the Levison family. You say that is what he 
wanted. And you will only be taking it from one who could make 
a better use of it; and you will have a lot of estates upon your 
hands, and yearly moneys pouring into you that you will not know 
what to do with.’’ 

A good deal more to this effect Lord Cheneys urged, laying 


special stress upon the ingratitude it would be showing to. Mr. 
Levison, whose family had done so much for Evelyn; and he wound 
up by proposing that it should be deferred to her, for Mr. Sand- 
ringham had declared he would leave the whole property to his 
grandchild. 

‘* No one could say lisinterested, at all 


events,’’ he remarked, with a wintry smile, when his son-in-law, 


that your advice is not « 


after that assurance, had still urged the renunciation of his claim. 
‘* Well, I will think about it, and—and perhaps as you propose, 
leave it to the little cirl to decide. | want to see her now. L 
hope she’s not like her mother. I would rather, Ralph—ti would 
rather see her a deformed cripple than like her. ' 

Lord Cheneys made no answer. He was standing at the 
window, and seemed to be looking out, but he said nothin - he 
was looking inwardly instead. 

‘‘ Like her! yes, very like. Why is it that I am not sorry for 
that ?’’ he muttered to himself, “7 the mother dearer than the 
child? still, and after all, still—even still —yes—no. Oh, what 
folly! Is this all that your striving has done for you, Ralph 
Dormer? Let me put it aside once and for ever. I'll never look 
on her fair, deceitful face again. It is all past ;5 it ought to have 


been past sixteen years ago. He is right. | ought to renounce her ; 


cruel, false woman! How dared she look so, bringing back that 
time? but I'll not be fooled ; Pll put it down—bah! to give even 
so much thought to her!’’ 

He turned, and said—* She is like her, but what of that? It 
cannot be helped. And now I'll send for her; it will be time 
enough about that boy afterwards. I could wish that our sus. 
picions were not correct. But we will see—we will see !’’ 

Shortly afterwards Evelyn was introduced to her grandfather, 
who, spite of the likeness, must have found something very pleasing 
in her, for she soon became an extraordinary pet of his; and that 
important question as to the disposal of Mr. Casilis’s property, was 
put to her, Lord Cheneys leaving the two together to settle the 
matter between themselves. Her answer may be guessed, when it 


is known that a few davs after Ben Short was told that his old 


master would not take any steps to claim bis brother’s property 
$ ] ] y; 


but would allow it to go, as the latter had intended, to Mr. Levison, 
of Manor Melleray. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘* SURE THIS IS NONE OF I 2”’ 


Evetyn did not find the change to her liking. She was in a grand 






> 


stately house, in one of the most fashionable quarters of London, 


and she had a grand, stately old lady for her sole companio 


very different from Manor Melleray, with its noble park, and itr 
] 


air, and unrestraint, and her cuardian’s society, and dear, dear, 


never-to-be-forgotten Lady Klizabeth. Her father had told | 
that Lady Eastlawn was motherly, and in one sense he was ri 

She was old enough to be a grandmother, not to speak of a mothe: 
but if he meant anything tender, or considerate, or loving, n 

was a word more misapplied! She was cold as an iceberg, 
had just as much idea of a young girl’s tastes or inclinations as 
had of the private wishes of that typical individual, the man in 


moon. The air of a court had done for her what it did for many 
another—convealed the milk of human kindness in her veins- 


indeed, that beneficent liquid had ever flowed under her aristocratic 


epidermis. She could be gracious enough with gentlemen, for 
had once been a belle, and had learned how to economise |] 
sweetness for their delectation; but of all animals, a growing o! 
was the most utterly foreign to her sympathies, or whatever we 
dried-out sentiment she called by that name. A squeak: 
paroquet, a hideous pug, or an abominable little black dog, with curly 


head and ourang-outang jaw—a special favourite this last—was far 


preferable. 

And so Evelyn was installed in lonely grandeur beside Lady 
Eastlawn, and it was under her auspices that she first made hei 
appearance in London life. It was an excellent introduction 
her; perhaps her father had thisin view. Lady Eastlawn was ‘ 


home ’”’ every Thursday, and all London, that is the créme de la 


créme, crowded her suite. The young, slim, bashful girl, drew 
some attention, but she did not take her place as an immediate 
star in that critical horizon. There were several prettier girls, a 
many, without being beauties, were more attractive by mean 
their piquant, well-got-up manner. Evelyn could not flirt; 
could not be fast, and talk cleverly, and keep a batch of youn 
men about her with playful sallies and a lively, daring style. And 
so she dropped into a very unexciting groove, and got to be almo 
overlooked, and this was by no means displeasing to her. + 
knew that her father wished her to appear in society, but it was 
very painful to her so soon; only a month after Lady Elizabet! 
death; and she was at least thankful that she was not often 
required to dance. She had begged to be excused from appearing 
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at all, but Lady Eastlawn’s remarks thereon had been very 
disagreeable, and she resolved not to vex her father, as the latter 
had told her she would by such conduct. But in the midst of the 
brilliant scene, she would go thinking of Lady Elizabeth, when she 
ought to be hoping and praying with all her might that the dashing 
Lord Tom Olyshar, younger son of the Duke of Rathshaw, sallying 
in her direction, was bent on asking her to dance ; and when Lord 
Tom did bow at her shrine and tender his arm, she refused him, 
pleading some silly excuse, and mentally contrasting the dis- 
comfited swain with her guardian, very much to the disparagement 
of the former. Whom should she meet at the first of these re- 
unions but Lord Thalberg? She coloured a little at sight of him, 
as any girl would, remembering what had passed between’ them. 
but it put wonderful courage into the youth’s inflammable breast. 
He had the shadow of a beard now, and looked more of a m: in, and 
evidently considered himself thirty years of age, at the very least. 
He monopolised Miss Dormer instantly, very much to Lord Tom’s 
discomfiture, who had been hovering near, in the hope that ‘‘ nice 
little body ’’ would melt down into an approachable divinity. As 
may be supposed, the redoubtable Charles presented himself on the 
following ‘Thursday again. — had not gone out anywhere in 
the interim, being excused by her fresh mourning; and it was a 
erlevous disappointment to hi n, for he had hunted all the ball- 
rooms of London in the hope of meeting her. Home pleasant 
things, however, had happened to her duri Ing that week. Rachel 
had come, and had been installed as her maid; and, as may be 
ot posed, uhey two had a cood many long talks of Lady Mlizabeth, 
in which, acc tally of course, the name of her guardian would 
yery ae crop up. She learned that the Rothesays had left 
Manor Milleray, ard he too, and the dear old place was given up to 
Mrs. Hart’s care. And Rachel had been told that it was soon to 
be done up in magnificent style, in preparation for Miss Challis, 
when she would come there as bride 
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dictated. when oiven the option of enr! hinge he rseil al her lover’ 
cost. It was very sweet to her this—and such a surprise. “And 
the best of it is he will never know,” she said to herself, ‘‘ and I am 
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so glad that he will at least be very rich, even if he must not—— 
must not have me.’’ ‘Thisin a whisper. ‘Oh I wonder—but, of 
course, it will soon come off. Pity—1 know it’s selfish, but I | 
help thinking of what might have been if my grandfather—and 
wouldn’t suffer so much it appears. She wouldn’t be altogethe: 
poor, and might marry Lord Crawley when she likes him better. 
How can she? Oh dear, ch dear, how can any one like anybody 
in the wide world but him, my—-—? Oh, there itis! I mustn't. 
{ must give up thinking of him. It can’t be helped now, and 

to be, and they’ll live sometimes in dear old Manor Melleray. 1] 
wonder, will he think of me then 2’’ 

A great many communings of this kind Evelyn held 
herself in the solitude of her own room, when for a time left 
by Rachel, who was constant in her attendance on her 
enlivened her considerably too with her pleasant talk. Her father 
was to take her home in the followimg week, and they were 
expecting better things, when no longer under Lady EKastlaw: 
somewhat stringent rule. 

On the second Thursday, Evelyn was standing beside 
father, when Lord Thalberg came up to them, and not liking to 
refuse before him, she took his arm silently when he asked her to 
dance. She had begun to think it was best not to make li 
remarkable by refusing too often. Then she preferred the youn; 
fellow for a partner to any of the others, who were perfect strangers 
to her. She knew him in that past time, which was so pleas 
look back upon, and he had no objection to talk of Manor Mel! 
to her. Then many of his sayings, though intended as the 
desperate sentimentality on his part, made her laugh heartily ; and 
it was so long since she had laughed at all, that the feelin 
both novel and cheering ; and so she was generally in good hn : 
with him. But she would much prefer that he would not seem to 
think there was nobody in the room but herself: His atte: 
were occasionally a little too prononcé. Not that she dream 
was attracting attention - she had no idea of the kind, but s] 
very little disposed to flirting. 

‘‘ Not a bad parté. Eh, dear friend?’’ said his hostess to L 
Chenévs, tapping him on the arm with her fan, as he stood, loo! 
after the two young people. ‘ Eldest son to Lord Sherbru: 
excellent family—good set—and thirty thousand a-year. Wh 
say you ?”’ 

‘* That you area little premature,’’ he replied, smiling. 
is quite time enough to think of her establishment ; she is so 
Besides, I believe she never met him before.’’ 

‘“* Excuse me, she did—last week here; and since then I have 
been questioning Evelyn, and she admits that she met him often at 
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Manor Melleray. He is cousin to Mr. Levison, you know. I 
should not be sorry if she did such a good thing under my auspices. 
He is evidently taken with her. Did you see his look? I almost x 
laughed. Her patronising composure was excellent. I hate a 
gushing young lady. They make me sick, the way sore of them 
leap at young men. Ah, Cheneys, I might almost be your mother, 
and yet I cannot stop taking an interest in what’s going on about 


> 


me. 

She had not shown much interest in her protége as yet, but 
perhaps the prospect of a good match might rouse some in her 
worldly heart.’ 

‘*« By the bye,”’ she continued, ‘‘ I hear Mr. Le vison is going to 
be married to some Miss— Miss Challis. Who is she? "T don’t 
know the name,and I though I was nequenntad:s with tho e of all 
the families in England. I hope it’s not a mesalli 

‘“‘ As to family, I suppose I ought to say yes,”’ ¥ e pli ed; * but 
it is a mesalliance that will bring him a very large prope rty; and 
the lady, I hear, ishandsome. But I will tell you all about it som 
other time. I see two or three of my Calcutta friends coming this 








way—your good son amongst them. When did he return 
“Only yesterday, and he is going away to some impossible 

country in the S uth Seas soon. I don’t know where : he’ll teil you. 

Perhaps its China, for all I know. His wife and daughter will Sy 7 

remain in London; it’s thought he won’t be away long. I can 

never get on well with my daughter-in-law, Ralph, and those girls 

of hers are frights. She'll hate me for Sit Ae your pretty little 

country blossom alongside of them. You see, she wouldn’t lose one 

of my evenings for the world. She cannot get half the number ot 


that sort ol people | » LO LO hers. How do. Adolp! u 3— ba KK Aas In 
Isee! Is Emma here? Welcome. Duke! here’s Lord Cheneys 





going to fight some of your Indian battles over again with you— 
and Mr. Cast! “Y u’re not going to claim that wager of mine; ] 
mean to dispute it. Hereis Mr. Sangfroi; he will decide between 
us.”’ 

And so on. Lady Eastlawn was not an iceberg in society. 
Her manner was the manner of fifty years back, but it did not 
show at a disadvantage beside the more incessant ff ppant style of 
the present day. She was a full-blown aristocrat. Everybody 
was trying to get on her list ; and out of all ven lon, Lord Cheneys 
could not have — nh a more e Li cible hand to 1] his d: uvhter 
into the bread sea of fashionable life. “we the young lady was 


not capable of marina this blessing as she ought; she had not 
overcome her grief sufficiently to take the pleasure natural to her 
age in society and amusements. And so she drooped and pined, 
and wished for her father to take her to his own house, where she 
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would at least be free for a time from the infliction of dressing and 
going into society, when her heart was heavy with the thought of 
her dear lost friend; and when she would have leisure to think about 
her, and other things which occupied her mind, and prepare herself 
for this new and engrossing life. She had been launched in 

soon, and was bewildered—almost stunned by the glit and 
gaiety—after the solemnity of that quiet death-bed ; and the whole 
thing was almost an outrage to her grief. Her father had not 
thought of this, of course, and allowed himself to be guided by Lady 
Jastlawn in everything as regarded her. At last he took her to 
his house in St. James’s-square, and what between him and hei 
erandfather—tor she had already learned to love them b le 
soon grew more contented with her lot. 

In the meantime, a hard spirit had come over Mr. Sandri n, 
and he refused to see the drummer-boy, or to have anythi di 
with him. She might be encouraged to come to him, and ud 
resolved never to meet her again. Moreover, if they did n he 
would be very likely to lose his patience. He would not a 
or her, or hear anything about them; and for the present Lord 
Cheneys let the matter rest, revolving in his own mind yw ps 
he would take towards discovering the boy’s parentage. F 
had likewise resolved not to see the erring woman again, and this 
made the matter more difficult. His lawyers would have 1 re 
about the allowance, as of course she must not be permitted to 
starve; but he shrank from confiding that other business + Mm. 
Whilst he was still thinking about it, however, events « ed 
which changed the entire course of his thoughts, and rend ny 
further dubitation on this subject unnecessary. 

And his daughter meanwhile, was settling down in 
contented phase of existence. Not that she gave up 
gether, for Lady Eastlawn took her out with her to a d W 
and then; but she had got to know her father better. H 
was not so repellant as it had seemed at first ; he was ver’ to 
her, and soon she learned to love him very much. bad 
esteemed him highly from the first—in fact, had felt a cei we 
in his presence, which was now giving way, however. : 
love casteth out fear ;’’ and although hers was not quit i 
was yet strong enough to do away with the timorou und. 
hesitation of manner which had hitherto marked her | yiour 
towards him. She thought of her mother a good deal about this 
time, and wondered when she might see her, or would 
have courage to speak of her to her father? That, how he 
felt was an amount of daring of which she was not yet 
But it was very hard that she should be in such complete ignorance 
of her whereabouts, She regretted she had not asked her guardian 
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about her before she left Manor Melleray ; but it was hard for her 


to think of it then, between so many conflicting emotions, and 
utterly bewildered by that hasty departure. And then Lady 
Elizabeth’s illness and death had so engrossed her previously, it 
was no wonder that she should have temporarily forgotten her 
mother. After Mr. Levison called at Radnor-row and found that 
she had left it, he had told Evelyn, and she was thus unable to 
learn anything about her. Perhaps she had Jeft London, and 
returned to the Continent. And what had become of Lia, she 
wondered. She must at least make some inquiries about her 
mother, but of whom? Not of her father, certainly ; Mr Levison 
had told her on the night of the ball that he would never forgive 
his wife. And then she thought of Mr. Sandringham. Perhaps 
he would enter into her anxiety, and help her. Surely he had 
some love left for his daughter, and had not nursed his anger 
against her, like Lord Cheneys. She had become an especial pet of 
his. Having given up his intended revenge, he had first thought 
of returning to South America, for the climate of Brazil suited him 
exactly ; but his interest in her growing stronger, he resolved to 
stay in England at least for awhile; and so he took a house at the 
West-end, not far from St. James’s-square, and she spent almost 
as much time there with him as she did at her father’s. They 
became close friends. He was freer with her than was her father, 
and soon she loved him almost as much. What an ivy nature was 
Kvelyn’s—so ready to cling to another and a stronger. Only 
three months ago she knew neither of them, and now they held a 
very prominent place in that bountiful heart of hers. But they 
could never compete with Lady Elizabeth in her regard ; she would 
always be first. With Mr. Sandringham she was very free, and 
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soon quite merry. She was more at her ease with him than with 
her father. As her mother had used to do in the old times, she 
soothed him in his passions, and coaxed him out of his ill-humours, 
and brought him to be quite an amiable personage in spite of him- 
self. And what confidants they became! She told him of her 
school-days, and of all that had happened to her since, excepting 
her love tor Arthur Levison, which was too precious a thing to be 
exposed to rude, elderly masculine eyes; and excepting also the 
Thalberg episode, for her indulgent grandfather was rather given to 
quizzing her onthe subject of that persevering young man, and what 
a weapon she would be putting into his hands by admitting that he 
had actually proposed for her. (Lord Thalberg was in the habit 
of calling very frequently at Bt. James’s-square, and though 
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receiving very little encouragement from her, he was soon viewed 
by others as an admirer of hers.) But there was no lanouage of 
praise too extravagant to be bestowed on the memory of Lady 
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Elizabeth. And her grandfather listened with great good-humour, 
and felt more and more satisfied that he had taken Lord Cheneys’ 
advice, and left the property to that good, amiable lady’s 
Perhaps if he knew that there was an attachment between that son 
and his own grandchild, he would not have been so rejoiced thereat, 
but would have gone back to his first design, and attempt to breal 
off the Challis match, when he would have so strong an incenti 
He would not be robbing Mr. Levison then, but, on the contra 
giving him the lady of his love and the property into the bargai 
But Evelyn’s lips remained closed on this subject, as also her 
father’s. He knew that Mr. Sandringham was not so honourable 
in his views as he could wish, or at least that he would be 
likely to break through all restraint for the sake of making the gir! 
happy, if not for his revenge. From the moment that he had 
heard of the proposal to Miss Challis, he knew that Arthur Levison 
was as much lost to his daughter as if he were already a married 
man, and he took immediate steps to separate him, resolvin 
moreover, that there should be no correspondence nor anything 
that kind. And so he, too, was silent, and things were allowed to 
take their course. 

One day at length Evelyn mentioned her mother’s name, 
the reception it met with was such as to make her wish she had 
not spoken it; so she was not to receive any help from her grand 
father in this iwnatter. And she shrank into her shell, and brooded 
in silence over her possible fate, and between thought of her, and 
reorets for Lady Elizabeth, and conjectures as to Mr. Levison 
proceedings, her mind had quite enough matter during this month 
of March, and it was often with an absent air, the fair young | 
clouded by paintul thought, that she entered some brilliant 
of gaiety, where Lord Thalberg was always sure to take her sid 
once. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THIS IS HOW THOSE OLD FRIENDS MET. 


Jw the avenue of Manor Melleray a man was loitering, one of 1 
days in March, close to the old castle. It was Trefanin. He 
standing and looking about him, and there was a scowl o1 
dusky face as his eyes fastened on an object that was approacl 
him ata slow pace, coming from the gate. This was another 1 
low-sized, lame, very hard-featured, with little sharp, grey 
and a face in which good-humour was not very strongly indic 
His bushy eyebrows met over his nose, and quite overhung, aln 
hiding the sharp, grey eyes, and thus making them more rem 
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able; for there was nothing to be seen but a little bright orb, 
shining out from under the great grizzled brow; his nose was 
hooked and narrow; and his thin lips had no more colour in them 
than parchment, the corners drawn down in a half-circle to his 
chin, after a very grim fashion. He evidently belonged to the 
lower walk of life, but his attire was smart and orderly; and 
although he was over sixty years of age and quite lame, he held his 
head erect and his shoulders thrown back as if he were a soldier on 
drill. 

Thus he came limping along towards the other, who stood 
facing him, his fierce black eyes fixed on the weather-beaten face 
with an angry scrutiny, which slowly changed to recognition and 
amazement. He fell back a step or two, still looking at him, and 
there was no friendship in that look. ‘The stranger continued to 
approach, and at last they were face to face, for Trefanin had 
planted himself in the middle of his way. Then he looked at him. 
The two men regarded each other fixedly for about half a minute. 
The stranger had been about to utter some angry exclamation at 
finding his progress stopped in that way, but the words were 
arrested on his lips. He could do nothing but stare at him, and 
then was that sort of open-mouthed astonishment in his face 
which makes one laugh to see. At last he found words to 
exclaim— 

‘* Ts it you yourself, or some other evil one—which ?” 

** You know me?’’ 

“ Faith, [am not sure whether you’re a safe person to know. 
If you are indeed Trefanin, I know you for an atrocious rascal.” 

“Ha, very good! Civil as ever, I see. Say that again and 
you'll 
anything. Now, what do you know me for ?’’ 

‘‘ As great a villain as ever disgraced the face of this earth. 
Does that please you better ?”’ 

‘* Yes, for it shows me that you value your life so little, it’s 
hardly worth the trouble of taking. Come, I'll give you another 
chance. Now be more civil, or I fear I shall commit myself.” 

‘*'That’s what I call a neat invitation.” 

‘*T have an old score to settle with you,” said Trefanin, 
gruffly. ‘ How dared you stand by grinning, when those rascally 





slaves were tying my arms, and the idiot, your master, tearing up 
and down and foaming at the mouth with madness? I saw you 
grinning, you old alligator ; and when the water was closing over 
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me, your face was,the last I saw watching me go down.”’ 

‘*Tell me first,’’ rejoined the other, with an easy familiarity, 
which, considering the remarks that had just passed between them, 
was rather extraordinary, “ how did you escape? Without laying my 


not be sorry for it, for you’ll be past being sorry for 
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eyes on you, I could scarcely believe you were alive. You mus‘ 
be partly fish as well as partly Hindoo, and water is only rice and 
milk to you. I could hardly believe that it was you carried off my 
master’s daughter from her fine young husband; but I said if i 
was you, to be shot from the cannon’s mouth, as many a decent 
soldier was shot, would be a death a great deal too good for you.”’ 

‘‘ Would it, now? You are growing more polite every 
moment. I don’t know what is keeping me from plucking that 
impudent tongue out of your head. You'd hold a civil silence then, 
I think. What will you say when I tell you I was as near deat} 
as I am to your old carcase now. The horse of one of his troopers 
planted his hind foot on my shoulder as I was lying in a marsh, 
and they tearing about in search of me. Iwasa native deserter, 
and I might have met with a very bad end if they had caught me ; 
and when the trooper passed, a tigress made a spring at mea 
I was standing up. I escaped that, too, as well as many anothe 
danger.”’ 

‘You were reserved for the hangman, that’s it. You'll have a 
charmed life, until the rope is twisted about your neck.”’ 

“Come now, Ben Short, my patience won’t last much longer. 
I want to know what is bringing you here.”’ 

‘* What would you give to know ?” 

‘* Nothing ; but I’ll hear it nevertheless. Your master, if he’s 
alive, will have no objection to hear about his daughter, | suppose. 
Is he alive ?” 

‘* He is: and as foolish as ever. I mean,’’ added Ben, pullin; 
himself up, ‘‘ he is alive ; and if you value your life, you’ll not come 
within a mile of him.” 

‘‘T suppose you and he are just the same pair of turtle-doves 
that you were long ago. I don’t know whether the young lady’: 
soft glances, or to have you two fighting and abusing each other, was 
most fun for me.” 

“Don’t speak of her—don’t speak of her; you are not worthy 
to take her name on your tongue!” shouted the old man, in an 
access of fury ; and he added, with renewed energy, ‘‘If you speak 
of her again, though I am not as big as you, I’ll break every bone 
your body.”’ 

“No; but I’ll speak to her soon,”’ replied Trefanin coolly, and 
with a patience very unusual to him. ‘“ Ay, soon!’’ he muttered 
between his teeth, a black scowl darkening still more his dark 
visage, and with 2 meaning that was not directed to the understand- 
ing of his listener. ‘‘ She and I have something to settle between us.” 

‘“‘ And is she in London?’ asked Ben, in a sharp, subdued tone, 
all his anger vanishing as facts were recalled to his mind, by the 
cool, assured look of the other ; “is she in London ?’’ 
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“Yes,” replied Trefanin, eyeing him furtively. ‘“ Come up 
here to this ruin, and I’ll tell you about her.”’ 

** No, I won’t,’’ cried Ben Short, fiercely; ‘‘ talk with a rascal 
like you, indeed! I'll cut out my tongue first.”’ 

“Very well! I'll tell her that the Ben Short she so often speaks 
of—that used to carry her in his arms when she was a baby—re- 
fused to learn what became of her.”’ , 

‘* Stay,’’ said Ben, in a less surly tone; but it was very far 
from civilatthe same time. ‘‘ Isuppose—can’t you tell us here. 
What do you want to go up there for ?”’ 

‘* We might be interrupted; and I have something to say to 
you, besides. You and I must have some talk, old boy,’’ he added, 
with a jocular familiarity that seemed not to be very pleasing to the 
veteran. ‘‘So, come, limp up after me; I'll show the way. 
What are you looking at, man? You think it’s foul play I mean, 
eh ?”’ 

‘*No; but I am wondering at the brass you have. You were 
always an unblushing scoundrel; I never met any man to match 
you in impudence. ‘To believe that I’d go up there to speak to 
you. Well, it beats me!”’ 

‘* Now, see here, Ben Short. Itis many a year since I allowed 
any man to say as much to meas you have said within the last 
ten minutes. You know me well enough to know that I wouldn’t 
have so much patience without an object, and it is that has given 
you courage to talk in this way. I have an object. I want to 
learn what is bringing you here, and I must hear it. I have an 
interest in that house, and so has your master.”’ 

‘* Faith, and it’s an interest he is going to pitch to the dogs, 
like a born fool, that he is?’’ exclaimed Ben, indignantly, and for- 





getting for the moment who was listening to him. ‘To think of 
his giving over that tine property to the Challis brat. It’s ofa 
piece with the rest of his doings. And tolet John Casilis have his 
way, and it in his power to circumvent him. Was there ever 
such madness !—and to go hunting the world for him! Where’s 
all his boasting about revenge now. But wait; it’s not done 
yet.”’ 


Trefanin listened eagerly. 

‘*[ thought that it was about Miss Dormer that you were 
coming here,’’ he said, after a pause. 

“Miss Dormer, be hanged! What? I have nothing to say 
to Miss Dormer ; she’s safe enough.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’”’ and as the other continued sullenly 
silent, he added, interrogatively : ‘‘ she is here at Manor Melleray.’’ 

“Is she? It’s my opinion she is not, ha, ha, ha! She is 
with her father safe enough; and if you have anything to say to 
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her, I’d recommend you to get a speaking-trumpet half a dozen 
miles long, so that you may not have to go too near him. Miss 
Dormer, indeed! If you had a drop of a man’s nature in you, you 
wouldn’t mention her name. If her father only heard you, I'd go 
through fire and water to see what you’d get.”’ 

‘*TIt would be wiser of you not to speak of him to me,”’ said 
Trefanin, scowling savagely. ‘I never thirsted for a man’s life 
before, but I have for his, ever since I knew that she——’’ 

‘* Ha !”’ shouted Ben Short, exultantly; ‘* I knew it! I knew 
it! I always said, however you got round her, that she wasn’t 
quite what they thought her. I seeit all now; you’re jealous of 
him, and you know you have cause. Oh, by what evil deed did you 
lure her trom her brave husband ?’’ 

It was fearful to see the workings of Trefanin’s face, as the 
reckless old man poured out his inflaming speech. He came 
nearer to him with clenched fists and eyes darting fire; and Ben 
Short seeing that at last danger threatened him, jumped nimbly 
aside, spite of his lame leg, and escaped what would no doubt have 
beena stinging blow. But after that, all his assurance returned, 
and he came limping up to the vindictive half-caste, with a jaunty 
air, and even clutched his arm. 

‘‘Come,’’ he said, with more civility than he had shown him 
yet, ‘ Tl overlook your villanies for once. Neither of us want to 
quarrel just now. ‘Tell me about my poor young lady. She is in 
London, vou said. Here, I see some grooms and horses comin; 
down the avenue-—and fine beasts they are too,’’ he added, eyeing 
Mr. Levison’s hunter with a critical eye. ‘‘Come up here to thi 
tumble-down affair, and tell me about her. I am nota gentleman or 
a woman, that I need be too particular about talking to such as you. 
I was always fond of poor Miss Edith ; many a time I carried her in 
my arms, and many’s the time she coaxed and wheedled him out 
ofabusing me, Confound the day that your black shadow crossed 
her path. Whatever she has done, I didn’t forget her. 

So saying he limped up the path after Trefanin, whose passion 
had vanished instantaneously, and who received this last’ compli- 
ment with the same extraordinary forbearance with which he had 
received the rest; for he had an object in being patient with Mr. 
Sandringham’s cross-grained old retainer. Selecting a place where 
they would be most secure from observation, he turned to him, with 
subtle humility in his voice and look. 

‘Tt was an unlucky day she first met me—she wouldn’t be in 
the way she is now. It is often I regretted it since, seeing how she 
suffers ; there’s her daughter——’”’ 

‘*Can’t you refrain from talking about her,’’ broke in Short, 
quickly ;’’ ‘‘it’s rilmg me to hear you speak of the other, but | 
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suppose that can’t be helped. There was a day when I’d leap for 
madness to think you’d ever come to breathe Miss Edith’s name.”’ 

“ There’s her daughter,’’ continued Trefanin, passing over this 
interruption as if he had not heard it. ‘Why, man, don’t be 
glaring at me—I must speak of her! Come, now, do you know 
what was bringing me here to-day ?”’ 

** What ?’’ said Ben, surlily, but unable to check his curiosity. 

‘“T> tell that to Mr. Levison which would induce him to 
change his mind, and give up Miss Evelyn Dormer to her mother’ 
care. I suspect his reasons, though she doesn’t, and he was too 
much of a gentleman to explain them toher. Little he thinks how 
he wronged her in his thoughts. Now what will you say. And I 
would have told it long ago, only that I was obliged to leave 
England ” awhile. 

** Did she ask him 2”’ 

** She a She came here herself, and demanded her from 
them—from Mr. Levison and his mother. It was through my 
my assistance she met her in London.”’ 

‘* And they refused ?”’ 

‘They refused. I believe I know why! and it was for that I 
was coming here to-day. But since as you say, she’s gone out of it— 
Are you sure of that? Well then, something else must be done. 
She’s poor—as poor as can be, and of course —7e r must be 
done for her, not by dim, of course. Lady Elizabeth is dead since, 
and he’s going to be married.’’ 

The ereater part of this was spoken partly to himself, but that 
last remark, a chance one as it was, had an unexpected eff 

” Yes, he’s coing to be married, ”’ broke out Ben § hort, with a 
return of his angry fit ; ‘‘ and it’s a marriage concocted by evil ones, 
But it shan’t be! it shan’t be! I'll circumvent you, John Casilie— 
aye, and Hugh Casilis boo, for you re as bad as your brother ‘ vou re 
as great a fool as he was rogue. Long as I served you faithfully— 
and a bad return I got for it too. Ill not do your bidding now. 
You old torment, you never could do anything right. 

The wrinkled weather-worn face was quite red with passion, 
and he stared fiercely at an old tree right before him, as if he 
thought that was Mr. Sandringham whom he was abusing. 

“Is Mr. Sandringham’s real name Hugh Casilis?’’ asked 
Trefanin, quietly. 

Ben Short stopped and looked at him with a fixed intent 9aze. 

‘** T didn’t say that,’’ he replied, in a slow, hesitating way. 

“ Well, you said the next thing to it, and I know it now ; how- 
ever you may deny it. She often let things drop, without intend- 
ing, which puzzled me. I know now what it meant. Well, I am 
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He stopped for a few minutes in deep thought whilst the 
blundering Ben was asking himself what would be the possible con- 
sequence of this indiscretion of his. But as he had intended to 
reveal his master’s identity to the person whom it most concerned, 
it could not make much difference his letting out the secret a few 
minutes sooner. Still he regretted that such a fellow as Trefanin 
should know it. ‘“ It is unfortunate,’’ said Ben to himself; ‘‘ he’|] 
go telling her, and she, poor thing, will know that her father has no 
more thought of her than he has of a dead cat, or he wouldn’t be so 
mighty generous.’’ But with this thought came another. If, : 
the man had said, she was poor, which was only too likely, there 
was all the more reason that he should do what he had intended : 
namely, to let Mr. Levison know that the rightful heir was aliv 
and in London. In course of time she might leave Trefanin, or he 
might die, and she regain her father’s favour, and then he would 
be sorry enough for his mad folly, and thankful to him too fo 
doing this. So he resolved that he would learn all about her fi 
from Trefanin, and then go to Mr. Levison. Ben Short, with 
his hastiness and gruff humour, had a warm heart; and, spite of 
the cloud that rested on her, he had a tender recollection of his 
master’s daughter, and always spoke up for her whenever he heard 
her abused. And now, then, was her interest in conjunction with 
his own strong aversion for the Challis party, to spur him on. He 
agreed so far with Trefanin that something must be done for her, 
since she was so near her father and in poverty, and he resolved to 
exert himself in her behalf. He would speak to that nice youn 
lady, Miss Evelyn; and she would surely bring round her grand 
father, if the latter should be too much angered against him to he 
his remonstrances, which was very likely, whén he would 
directly contrary to his expressed wishes. 

Meanwhile Trefanin’s active mind was engaged in putting two 
and two together. It was plain that Mr. Sandringham had resolved 
for reasons of his own, not to put in his claim, and also that Ben 
Short was very much annoyed at this. He had hinted at revenge, 
and spoke in no respectful terms of Miss Challis. There was some- 
thing in his and his master’s past history, in connection with the 
Challis name, not very suggestive of friendly feelings towards i 
sole representative. ‘hey had resolved on revenge, and this will of 
Mr. Casilis’s put it in their power ;- but now Mr. Sandringham was 
giving that up, and it was how the giving up affected hiw 
(Trefanin) that he had to consider. And without giving the 
matter more than a minute’s thought, he knew that it did afiect 
him very materially. The simple fact he had first ascertained, that 
Mr. Sandringham was in existence, had started an idea in his mind, 
which, incredible as it may appear, was nothing more nor less than 
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the effecting a reunion between him and his daughter. And if this 
was done, would it not have been a sad mistake to have allowed 
this fine property to be lost to her and her children for ever. Most 
certainly! Then what was to be done? There was only one course 
open to him, and to Short, who evidently had also an interest in 
interfering with My. Sandringham’s designs, and that course was 
the very one he had arrested Short in the act of taking—to let Mr. 
Levison know the truth. Now Trefanin had his own reasons for 
believing that the young man would give up his claim, and then 
Mr. Sandringham would become possessor. Mr. Sandringham 
with only one child in all the world to be heir to his enormous 
wealth, and she bound to the half-caste by an indissoluble tie. 
When he had arrived at this point, it may be supposed that 
Trefanin was quite prepared to encourage his old friend—or rather 
his old enemy—in his original intention, and if need be to help 
him. So that that five minutes pause brought both men to the 
same conclusion. 

It is remarkable that these two, neither of them capable of such 
an act himself, were counting on a gentleman voluntarily re- 
linquishing a fine property which he might with perfect honesty 
keep for himself. Evil minds generally view others by their own 
light. Short was an honest man enough. As he had been unable 
to appreciate Mr. Sandringham’s motives, he might be expected to 
be equally incapable of supposing that another gentleman would do 
the very thing which he deemed mere folly in his master. The fact 
was, he was hot, hasty, and uncalculating. He did not stop to 
judge the merits of one question or the other. He disapproved of Mr. 
Sandringham’s generosity, whilst he would be, heart and soul, ready 
to applaud a somewhat similar virtue in Mr. Levison; and the 
reason of that was he wanted the former to have the property, and 
the young man to give it up. He did not care a fig for the right 
or the wrong of the question, so that his pique against Miss Challis 
was carried out, and all that Mr. Sandringham had said had tailed 
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to convince him that the match could not be broken off. He did 


not wish to believe that, and so he didn’t—or rather he gave himself 


no time to think whether it was a likely thing or not. He came 
off in hot haste, furious at the bare thought of giving up what he 
had spent so much time in projecting, and at the time almost as 
much bent on thwarting Mr. Sandringham as on anything else; for 


his anger was very great against him. 

Trefanin, though by no means as honest a man as Short, was 
more justified in his conviction of what Mr. Levison would do. In 
the first place, he knew his character better, and then he counted 
on both Miss Dormer and her mother being strong incentives to him 
in giving up what he would see was rightly theirs. Moreover, he 
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had not been without learning from Lia’s hints that the gentleman 
was not indifferent to his ward ; and as engagements which had gone 
farther than his had been broken off, he would have the chance in 
the end of winning his lady love and the property into the bargain. 
This was what Trefanin believed might occur to Mr. Levison’s mind. 
He little guessed how incapable he was of so calculating. He was 
yet to learn that Arthur~Levison, losing his love and his inherited 
wealth, would still carry out his engagement to Miss Challis when 
she was no longer an heiress, and go down to Challis Hough to 
marry her. 

But now Trefanin’s first object was to get Ben Short to go on to 
the house, and make his disclosure before he got cool on it, and 
then there would be more to be said between the two. ‘The object 
with which he had come here was now of nomoment. Miss Dormer 
was with him whom Trefanin could not think of without cursing, 
and her mother must and wou/d too be helped in another way. He 
was very confident about it now. All things were tending toward 
it. Yes, the time was come in which she was to be restored to her 
father, and he to benefit by that father’s great wealth. 

‘“* Well, Ben,’’ he remarked, with silky familiarity, 

say, a very mad thing for him to give up,that fine property, worth 


no end of money, I hear, and you are quite right to preve nt it. 
‘‘Who asked your opinion about it?’ returned _— tartly. 


‘* And let me never hear you say my master is mad, or anythin 
like mad. He knows his own affairs better than you or me, I ¢: 
tell you, and wont have any one ineddling with them either.’ 

Trefanin was on the point of retorting—‘‘ No one is to abuse 
him but yourself ;’’ but he refrained, and said instead, in a carel: 
way, half turning his back on him, “ Well, I suppose so; lhe 
quite right to give it up, and you shouldn’t interfere with him. 
If he found it out he would pay you off, no doubt.” 

‘¢ Pay me off !’’ repeated Ben, indignantly. ‘‘ I should like to 
catch him. What's more, I'l! tell him when I’ve done it—aye, up 
to his very face—see, wont I? Pay me off, indeed! Aye, and 
I'll do it this very day. Are you going to tell me about that po 
thing,, and let me go on about my own business? I have no 
time to be wasting here with you.”’ 

‘*T can’t now,’’ said the other; “ I have to meet a man in the 
road down there at two, and it’s that now. But if you are going 
up to the house, I'll meet you here in half-an-hour. You'll be 
back about then, I Suppose. There’s something I have to tell you 
that will change some of your notions, Ben, and your master’s too. 

‘‘What’s that—is it about her ?” 

‘* Yes, about her, and it will make you very glad you did what 
you're going todo now. Will you meet me, then ?’’ 
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After a few grunts of indecision, Mr. Short consented, and the 
two worthies separated. He trudged down the path, and on up 
the avenue ; and Trefanin, after seeing him safely off, sat down on 
a broken wall to await his return, thereby showing that the man on 
the road was something of a myth. He wanted to hurry the dis- 
closure, and also to @iave a little time to think over everything, and 
decide how much he would reveal. He was seated on a broken 
wall, and from that part of the castle the ground fell aw: y abruptly, 
thickly grown with brushwood, and there was a fine view of that 
» purple hills, 


] 


part of the park which stretched between him and 1 
now clothed in deep shadow. The day was cloudy, as if there 
would be rain, and there was a brisk east wind blowing. carrying a 
faint aroma of the not very distant sea. It was athorou hly March 
day—a day very pleasing to some—fresh, sunless, inspiriting, with 
the glorious beauty of spring ready to burst, as it were, through 
that veil of mellowed shadow—a day ot promise th uch the trees 
were yet bare, and the dead leaves of last autumn were still strewn 
about, and occasionally liited in a miniature hurricane by the 
’ But Trefanin was dead to its influences. His 


7 


rousing ‘‘ easter.’ 
mind was busy with material things. Did no thought of the strong 
manhood, wasted in an evil service, of all the mischief he had done, 
of the heaped-up crimes, the plotting, and conniving, and the 
wrong of the future, the end, when all should be summed up, : 


he should be found wanting? did no thought of his possible death, 


— 
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sooner or later inevitable, and of what was to come after it, strike 
him during this, one of the very few pauses he made in his headlong 
° ; : ’ . ’ ] 47 } j {* 7 
course t No, it was of money, the spur ana the ove OL I] his 


evil practices, that he was thinking; and he never once raised his 
eyes to the thick cloud intercepting the sun’s rays from the Spot 
where he sat, to wonder would a day come in which an eternal 
cloud should settle down upon his own self-wrecked soul, with no 
divine light behind to relieve the awful darkness, and bring promise 
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where there was despair and torture. He threw his eyes over t 
fair champaign, over the park, the trees, the wide stretch of lawn 
and meadow, beginning separately at his farthest view, and 
stretching away he knew for a creat distance, and d to himself 
that the master of all this fair domain could well afford to do with- 
out that other property—a part of which he had actually begun to 
covet for himself, and, moreover, to hope it would be his eventually 


too. 


} 
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He had not long to wait. In twenty minutes Ben returned ; 
but for his lameness he would have been back sooner, for he did 
not see Mr. Levison. He was from home, and the servants were 


not quite sure whether he was to be found at his club in London 
or at Challis Hough, but they added, more likely at the latter 
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place. They gave the name of the club, for Short was very 
pressing, and declared that his business was most important; and 
so now there was nothing for him to do but to return to London 
first, and if the gentleman were not there, to set out for Challis 
Hough. Trefanin did not like to hear of this. Time was precious 
now, as it was possible Ben might cool on the matter. He had 
evidently come off in a passion immediately after the explanation 
his master had given him, and now that he would have leisure to 
think over it, he might give it up altogether rather than vex him. 
To provide against this, he resolved to tell him everything at once 
about her whom Ben would persist in calling poor Miss Edith, and 
also of the attachment that had existed between Mr. Levison and 
his ward, as it would very likely strengthen Short’s desire to break 
off the other match. And he was right in this. Ben hurrahed 
lustily when he heard of-it. ‘‘ It was just the very thing. Le 
him break off with the Challis girl, and marry Miss Evelyn, and 
he’d have the property back again as sure as a gun, and it would 
all be square. Nothing’ll stop me now,” said Ben; “ sure it’s for 
his own good [ll be speaking; and wont I hear my cranky old 
master saying yet—‘ Well, poor Ben was right after all.’ But J 
know,”’ he added, with a grin and a chuckle, ‘‘I shall see him in a 
great rage first.’ 

The two remained on the spot for about an hour in close con- 
versation, and whatever revelations Trefanin made then, Ben’ 
manner changed altogether towards him. Then they went to 
Darmeath, had some refreshments in an eating-house, for whic! 
Trefanin paid, and finally set out together in a third-class carriage 
for London the best possible friends. 
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BIRTHDAY THOUGHTS WD 


Hatr a century old! 

In knowledge, sin, and sorrow, 
Too much tied with the need of to-day 

To think of that of to-morrow. 
Stung with the thought that rank and fame 
Micht have ennobled my unknown name. 


Half a century old! 
What changes I have seen !— 
The rich man fall, and the poor man rise 
To be what the rich hath been. 
Many in life have passed me by ; 
Some to prosper, and more to die. 


Half a century old! 

What have I said or done 
To better man, or woman, or child, 

Of my fellows under the sun ? 
Have I not rather sown for tears, 
For pain, regrets, and wasted years? 





Half a century old! 

By the hearth is an empty char ; 
Would that the woman I love the best 

Could for once be sittine ther 
I would strain her close to my beatin’ heart, 
Never again in this world to part. 





' 
. 
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Half a century old! 
Yet I know that she is true, 





Though thinner and paler her cheek and brow, 
And dimmer her eye of blue. 

And | know that her prayers my pillow bless, , 

When I seek its repose in my loneliness ) 


Half a century old! 

There is a little book, 
With faded binding and silver clasp ; 

I promised her there to look 
For comfort, when hope seemed akin despair,— 
Perchance I may find her secret there! 
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ADRIAN, THE ENGLISH POPE 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER I. 


THE SWINEHERD. 





THERE is nothing new under the sun, wrote Solomon, and in its 
essential meaning there is no truer aphorism in the whole Book of 
Wisdom. Of this every hour of the world’s life bears testimony ; 
but there is one especial period in that multitudinous existence 
which, illustrated by passing events, vividly demonstrates its truth. 
Seven centuries have been added to a past eternity since the same 
conflict was raging in Rome, Italy, Germany, France, with respect 
to the temporal as distinguished from the spiritual power of the 
Popes, as that which now agitates the public mind of Europe. 
The incidents, too, of the struggle bear a wonderful resemblance to 
one another. In glancing over the angry polemics of that 
tempestuous time, one fancies he must have before him the stinging 
sarcasms of Edmund About, letters from the Turin correspondent of 
the “ Times,’’ Mazzini’s passionate philippics, and the fiery protests 
of Montalembert and Dupanloup. Yes; seven hundred years ago 
the Pope was driven from Rome by the people of the Eternal City, 
who insisted that he should abdicate his temporal functions—be 
Pontiff, not King; end a Roman republic was proclaimed and 
established, which lasted fifty years, showing that though the same 
things may be written many times in the world’s history, the text 
often varies in subordinate details. The banished Popes forced their 
way back to Rome with the help of foreign troops, were again 
expelled ; and, to make confusion worse confounded, the conclave 
was divided (1150) as to who should succeed a deceased Pontiff in 
St. Peter’s chair,—one half nominating Innocent the Second, the 
other Anacleutus the Second—Pope and {anti-Pope as they 
termed. It was a delightful hurly-burly, in which three of the 
most conspicuous combatants were St. Bernard — unqualing 
champion of the temporal power ; Abelard—Heloise Abelard ; and 
his famous disciple, Arnold of Brescia, a far abler man, opposed to 
him. The Guelphs—as the champions of a Krne-Pontitt 
called—ultimately triumphed over their antagonists, the Ghibellines. 
But the victory was achieved neither by the zeal and eloquence . 
St. Bernard, nor by the efforts of the savage soldiery enlisted on the 


side of the Popes. He who abolished the Roman republic of tho 
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days, brought back the Roman people to its allegiance to th 
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temporal as well as spiritual dominion of the Pontiffs, compelled 
the mighty emperor of the West to hold bis stirrup when he 
mounted his palfrey, was, when Abelard lectured, St. Bernard 
prayed, preached, and persecuted, Nicholas Breakspeare, once a 
wretched, half-starved English boy, tending swine in the woods 
around St. Alban’s, Hertfordshire, and destined in the fulness of 
time to be the one hundred and sixty-seventh Pope, and the only 
Englishman who has ever worn the tiara. The purpose of this 
paper is to sketch in brief outline that marvellous career. How- 
ever feebly done, it can hardly fail to excite interest and convey 
instruction. 

Nicholas Breakspeare, the swineherd, was born at Langley, : 
village in the neighbourhood of St. Alban’s, in the ae of the 
eleventh century. The condition in life of the family was that of 
labourers, but not villains—adscripte glebe,—and one would 
suppose that Robert Breakspeare, the father, must have in some 
way obtained a smattering of clerkly lore, as he, having in middle 
age taken sanctuary in the monastery of St. Alban’s, was in due 
time consecrated a priest and admitted into the brotherhood. 
Learning, however, was not in those days an indispensable qualif- 
cation for the priestly office ; it was enough to be able to read the 
church services, and he may have — that faculty during his 
novitiate. He had committed some offence against the forest laws, 
and would have been strung up to the nearest tree had he not fled 


to sanctuary. In those evil days, monasteries were the only refuge 


Tt 


of the oppressed Saxon. The great mass of the monks were 
Englishmen by blood as well as birth, and it was from a se ntiment 

of nationality, as well as Christian compassion, that the poor hunted 
labourer of Langley was enrolled a member of the fraternity at St. 
Alban’s. and permitted to supersede, as the Romish canon law has 
it, the marriage vow—his wife being alive—by a higher, yet more 
sacred obligation. 

The compelled desertion of his wife and son by the husband and 
father threw the maintenance of himself and his mother upon 
Nicholas Breakspeare,—a frail support, though Nicholas was then 
a stout, handsome lad, some seventeen yeaes of age, and did not 
spare himself in ministering to his mother’s wants. His employ- 
ment as swineherd barely provided himself with coarse distressful 
food and ragged raiment, and to eke out his mother’s means he was 
fain, after his regular daily task was done—his herd of swine driven 
home,—to employ himself in any of the most repulsive menial work 
which he could obtain at the monastery ; work paid for, not in coin, 
but by increase of the daily dole to his mother, which she, in 
common with the poor of the neighbourhood, received at the gate of 
the monastery. Nicholas himself remained as ill,fed, as ill-clad as 
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ever. So altogether tattered and torn was the appearance of the 
future Pope, that his father, a stern, morose man, sought by threats, 
sometimes by violence, to prevent him from coming to the monastery, 
either for dole or to labour. 

The uses of adversity were blessed to Nicholas Breakspeare ; his 
clear, powerful, though untutored intellect early perceived that two 
powers dominated Christendom, and only two,—a warlike, territorial 
aristocracy and the church. His father, securely bucklered from 
the vengeance of a great baron by the clerical power, was an 
instructive lesson ; and the young swineherd intuitively seized the 
indisputable truth, that in those days, when every one believed in 
the absolute privilege of the priest to send a soul direct to paradise, 
or shut it up in hell for ever, the power of the keys, judiciously 
wielded, would always prove an overmatch for steel and gold com. 
bined. Those who could kill the body were to be feared, but how 
infinitely more so those who could slay the soul! It was by that 
conviction the career of Nicholas Breakspeare was shaped. Guiding 
himself by it, he found his way to the pontificial throne, and, seated. 
thereon, wielded a sceptre, absolute, triumphant as that of Hilde- 
brand (Gregory the Seventh), the Czar Peter of the Romish 
church, to borrow a phrase from Monsieur Quizot. Nicholas 
Breakspeare the swineherd, determined to be a “ clerk.”’ 

But how obtain admission to the priesthood? That was the 
question, and one very difficult of satisfactory solution. The Abbot 
of the monastery—Abbot Richard—was not his friend; Rober' 
Breakspeare frowned upon his son’s timidly expressed aspirations, 
and Nicholas could neither read nor write. The lad was sinking 
into despair, when accident, or what men call such, befriended him. 
One of the monks of St. Alban’s, a Father Wilfrid, was rescued 
from some imminent peril, whilst strolling through the woods, by 
the address and courage of Nicholas (the nature of the peril is no‘ 
stated), and in requital he undertook to teach the ambitious swine- 
herd to read and write. The lessons were given at irregular times, 
as suited the monk’s convenience, and always in the woods. 

Nicholas proved an apt scholar, and before his twentieth yea 
knew pretty nearly as much of Latin as his preceptor. Many year: 
afterwards, when Nicholas Breakspeare had become Adrian IY., he 
told his famous countryman, John of Salisbury (Bishop of Chartres), 
that the happiest days of his life were those passed in the Hertford- 
shire woods, tending his swine and conning his lessons with the good 
Father Wilfrid; and that he would gladly cast off the tiara which 
bound his temples as with red-hot steel, and all the pomp, dignity, 
and power of the Popedom, to be again a ragged, careless boy, with 
no riches but health, no task but that of watching his herd of 
swine, and mastering the mysteries of the monk’s illuminated 
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missal. So true it is, that sowing, watering the seed, not its 
fruition—the chase, not the seizure of the quarry—make up the 
charm of life. 

As good a scholar as his instructor, Nicholas Breakspeare took 
courage to make a formal application to become a candidate for 
priest’s orders. ‘The request was peremptorily refused by Abbot 
Richard, he being urged to do so, it was believed, by the applicant’s 
father. This was a terrible blow, but Father Wilfrid again stood 
his friend. ‘Tne monk advised him to go to Paris ; furnished him 
with letters of introduction to several fraternities of monks in that 
city, and a few crowns for his purse. For some unstated reason, 
Nicholas did not meet with a favourable reception in Paris, which 
he soon left, and wandered through a considerable part of France, 
vainly seeking to be admitted as a servitor in the monasteries at 
which he applied for food and rest, till he arrived at that of St. 
Rufus, without the walls of Avignon, in Provence. The brother- 
hood chanced to be just then in want of a strong, willing, in- 
tellivent servitor, and Nicholas was at once engaged. The hand- 
some young Englishman proved to be a wonderful acquisition, ful- 
filling his duties, and more than his duties, with untiring zeal. 
Never had the garden of the monastery been so skilfully cultivated ; 
the church furniture kept in such bright condition; the refectory 
tables so punctually, neatly set out and arranged. And then his 
edifying piety, not in the least obtrusively flaunted as it were in 
the faces of those in whom long practice had somewhat dulled the 
appetite for spiritual things ; quite the reverse of obtrusive, and for 
that reason the more edifying. And though he never tasted any 
other liquid than water, and confined himself strictly to the meagre 
dietary of the order (wine and rich meats did not agree with him) 
who ever saw him reprove by a look the transgressions of the 
brotherhood in the matter of refection? How diligently he studied, 
too! ‘The result was, that Nicholas Breakspeare succeeded so com- 
pletely in gaining the favour of the monks of St. Rutus and their 
Abbot William, that he was unanimously invited to become a 
candidate for the priestly office; and the precedent conditions 
having been fulfilled in accordance with the canon, he was regularly 
consecraied priest of the most high God. ‘The swineherd’s foot was 
at last firmly placed upon the first rong of the ladder which was in 


the end found to reach SO high. 


CHAPTER II. 
MONK AND ABBOT. 
As priest, the monks of St. Rufus found a yet greater treasure in 
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in his new duties ; was ready for the confessional upon all occasions ; 
and if a sick, possibly dying person sent in the dead of night to the 
monastery for spiritual aid, he undertook the duty with cheer- 
fullest alacrity. A most attractive preacher, moreover; and the 
good people of Avignon came in crowds to the church of the 
monastery to hear the fervid discourses of the gifted young priest— 
with great benefit, I need hardly say, to the treasury of St. Rufus. 
And his piety was not in the slightest degree pharisaical ; ascetic 
himself, eating and drinking in strict accordance with the prescribed 
rules, it almost seemed doubtful, so friendly, cordial was he at 
such times, that he could be aware there were flagons of wine and 
rich meats upon the table, whilst he was dining off black bread, 
skim cheese, and cold water. At all events, he was a man of un- 
bounded charity as regarded the failings of others; largely, bounti- 
fully considerate for his weaker brethren. The brotherhood of St. 
Rufus were blessed in their new acquisition. 

Abbot William, who had been ailing for a long time, died, full 
of years, if not precisely in the orthodox odour of sanctity. Nothing 
more, however, I believe, could be fairly laid to the venerable 
man’s charge than that he liked a good dinner, and felt a constitu- 
tional preference for the season of Easter over that of Lent. He 
was buried with his brethren, and the question thereupon to be 
decided was, who should reign in his stead. 

There could scarcely be two opinions about that; brother 
Nicholas, of course. He as Abbot would confer lustre on the 
monastery, continue, no doubt, to do almost all the spiritual work, 
and look with a mildly indulgent eye-—if he looked at all—upon the 
trifling divarications of the fraternity from the strict rules of the 
order. The whilom swineherd was consequently elected Abbot of 
St. Rufus by a unanimous vote. The new dignitary bore his 
honours meekly, till the document ratifying his election arrived 
from Rome. Then thunder fell upon the astounded, bewildered 
monks. The oldest of the fraternity was summoned to the presence 
of the now Abbot, sternly told that he—the Abbot—had been for 
years been a horrified witness of the laxity of discipline which pre- 
vailed in the monastery ; the shameful swilling and gormandising 
of the monks, who were bound by their vows to set the world an 
example of temperance carried to austerity. He had not before 
reproved those practices, simply for the reason that he had no power 
to enforce a reform. Now that he had, the rules of the order would 
be rigidly enforced, not only in the matter of the dietary, but the 
punctual attendance of the monks at all the sacred services, «&c. 
This announcement, one can easily believe, produced a fearful con- 
sternation amongst the shamefully betrayed brotherhood. ‘The 
King Log they supposed themselves to have elected, had turned 
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out to be King Stork with a vengeance. How had they been 
deceived! Consulting the almost forgotten dietary code of the 
founder, which enacted that water should be the sole beverage, 
meat, in homeopathic quantity, to be partaken of only on Sundays 
and holidays of obligation; upon all other days their food to be 
coarse bread, pulse, and other vegetables,—the unfortunate monks 
were excited to frenzy, and went ina body to remonstrate with the 
elect of their choice. They took nothing by that motion; were 
sternly ordered to go instantly to their cells, and in penance for their 
contumacy, every one of them was to recite seven times the seven 
penitential psalms. They did slink back to their cells; but with 
respect to the seven penitential psalms I have my doubts. I 
imagine it must have been anything but psalms the enraged monks 
poured forth on that doleful day. ‘The revolution was, they soon 
found, a grim reality,—the Abbot’s coup de mwitre trenchant, un- 
sparing, irresistible. The stock of rich wines in the cellars—pious 
offerings of the faithful for the solace of the sacred fraternity —was 
sent off in charrettes to Avignon, to be sold, the proceeds to swell 
the alms-fund for distribution amongst the poor. The sufferings of 
the unfortunate monks were not limited to the dreadful dietary. 
They were inexorably routed out of their cells at three in the morn- 
ing for primes, which, with matins, masses, in ceaseless succession, 
and frequent benedictions, two sermons every day, and hearing 
confessions, kept them constantly to collar till ten at night, -when, 
after revaling themselves with a piece of black bread and a cup of 
water, they were dismissed to their allotted five hours’ repose. 
Flesh and blood—even such meagre and attenuated flesh and blood 
as remained to them after a few months’ of “salutary discipline ’”’ 
—revolted against such usage. They were fast becoming ghostly 
fathers in a most hateful sense. What was it to them that a high 
church dignitary, no other than the Bishop of Provence, could boast 
in one of his pastorals, that the odour of sanctity emanating from 
the monastery of St. Rufus was purifying the moral atmosphere 
for leagues around its sacred walls; that the church of the 
monastery was always crowded, the confessionals constantly full ? 
All that only increased the burden laid upon their galled shoulders. 
Finally, one of them, who was related to the Countess Beaujolais, 
interested that noble dame in the distressing case, and through her 
a cardinal presented a petition from the brotherhood—a sort of 
round-robin—to Pope Eugenius [I]., complaining of abuse of power 
on the part of Abbot Nicholas. The Abbot and a deputation of 
the complainants were in consequence summoned to’ Rome, that the 
matter might be fully investigated. The Abbot came triumphantly 
out of the ordeal, Pope Eugenius sternly telling the discomfited 
monks, at its close, that their Abbot was far too good for them. 
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Poor fellows, they had been long painfully aware of that; he was 
much too good for them; they wanted a considerably less holy 
Abbot; a sinner, if such a favour could have been granted, like 
themselves. However, that was past praying for; and by way of 
impressing upon them the iniquity of falsely accusing their spiritual 
superior, the deputation were ordered to journey back to St. Rufus 
on foot ; which they did, under the vigilant care of their Abbot—he 
mounted upon a palfrey, and faring, if not sumptuous!y, plenti- 
fully every day; they rigorously restricted to the deteriorated 
dietary of the St. Rufus brotherhood. Miserable monks! After 
this the severity of the Abbot’s rule increased ratber than diminished, 
till at last two of the monks fled the convent, and the others almost 
broke out into open mutiny. ‘There was another appeal to Rome. 
Pope Eugenius said he knew it was Satan who stirred up these 
troubles ; but to avoid further scandal, their excellent Abbot would 
not return to St. Rufus’ monastery, and his holiness would nominate 
one who would suit them better. Abbot Nicholas he should raise 
to an episcopal dignity, make him Bishop of Albano. The monks 


were overjoyed; his holiness might—if he would and could—make 
the stern ascetic Abbot an archangel, so that they were finally quit 
of him. It is to be presumed there was a jolly carouse at the 
monastery of St. Rufus when the bringers of glad tidings arrived 
there. Almost immediately afterwards a bye-law was enacted by 
the emancipated brotherhood—never again to elect a foreigner to 
be Abbot ; they could hardly be mistaken in the character of a good 
simple Provencal, whom some of them would necessarily have 


known from childhood ; and that rule was never repealed or con- 
travened. The ancient monastery of St. Rufus was totally de 
stroyed in 1792, by the revolutionary mob, 


CHAPTER III. 


BISHOP——APOSTLE=—POPE. 


NicHoLas BreAKSPEARE was created a cardinal, and Archbishop 
of Albano, in 1146, by Pope Eugenius, and forthwith despatched 
to convert the heathen nations of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
to the Christian faith, He was accompanied by a numerous 
retinue, and—if the monkish chroniclers are to be believed—his 
success in the holy work was marvellous. It is not anywhere 
asserted that he was endowed with the miraculous gift of tongues, 
or that he had learned Norse in the ordinary way. The conversions 
of the common people, who presented themselves in crowds to 
receive baptism, could not, therefore, have been effected by 
preaching. The clerical chroniclers easily account for the suc 

of the Cardinal Archbishop’s mission. Supernatural aid was abun- 
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dantly vouchsafed to him; there were continual portents—signs in 
the heavens—the significance of which the most bigoted wor- 
shipper of the Scandinavian deities could not misunderstand. One 
expedient adopted by the astute Archbishop must have told with 
great force. Having first obtained the consent of the kings and 
chief men of the three kingdoms, he caused as great a number of 
the most venerated idols—Thor, Woden, and the rest—as could be 
procured, to be collected at the indicated spots, where great feasts 
were prepared for all comers; the carcases of the animals to be 
eaten being roasted by the fire of the flaming images. Evidently, 
if Thor or Woden were genuine gods, they would never allow them- 
selves to be consumed in cooking flesh for the delectation of Chris- 
tian stomachs. No eloquence was required to enforce or illustrate 
that conclusion. There does not, in fact, appear to be any doubt 
that Cardinal Archbishop Nicholas Breakspeare succeeded in effect- 
ing a complete revolution in the religious ideas of the Scandi- 
navian peoples, and that the effect of his labours was permanent. 
He is held to be the apostle of those nations as certainly as St. 
Patrick was of Ireland. He founded a bishopric at Drontheim, an 
archiepiscopal see at Upsal, which still exists. 

The fame of his success had preceded him to Rome, finding 
wide echoes there ; and he, arriving in the Eternal City in 1154— 
a few days only before the death of Pope Anastasius,—was unani- 
mously elected by the conclave that pontiff’s successor. He accepted 
the awful dignity with real or feigned reluctance—no doubt the 
latter, and ascended the pontifical throne, to which, in the opinion 
of universal Christendom, all other thrones were subordinate, under 
the title of Adrian IV.,—truly a marvellous height to have been 
climbed, with such comparative ease, by a Hertfordshire swineherd ! 

In some respects Adrian IV. was certainly a type of the Divine 
Being whose vicegerent he assumed to be. ‘The Roman people 
crowned him, but it was with thorns. They cried, “ All hail!’’ as 
to a supreme monarch, and insisted that he should be a subject 
even as themselves, and gave him to drink from jewelled goblets, 
brimming with the vinegar mingled with gall of humiliation and 
defeat. The English Pope was not a man to submit to that 
humiliation, to accept that defeat. But he could patiently abide 
his time, as he had done in the monastery of St. Rufus. Till he 
could strike effectually, the tearing claw should be carefully hidden 
beneath the soft silken exterior. Let me not forget to mention that 
Henry II., King of England, sent Robert, Abbot of the monastery of 
st. Alban’s, and three bishops, to congratulate the new Pope on his 
elevation. Adrian IV. was exceedingly gratified, especially by the 
visit and homage of the St. Alban’s abbot, and showed his grati- 
tude by exempting the monastery irom any ecclesiastical juris- 
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diction except his own,—that is, of the popes. Few pantomimes 
present such a fantastic change of scene and characters. ‘hat 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
remained in force until the time of Henry VIII. 

The temporal kingdom of the Popes had departed from them. 
Weighed in Roman balances, they had been found wanting, and 
the papal population had been for many years governed by a 
senate, composed of fifty-six members, chosen by delegates from the 
thirteen districts of the city of Rome. A republic, in fact, had 
been established, with Arnold of Brescia at its head. This able 
disciple of Abelard was an energetic reformer in a restricted sense. 
He disputed none of the spiritual dogmas of the Church, but 
wished to confine the clergy, his holiness the Pope inclusive, to 
their spiritual duties. He would deprive him and them of all 
temporal dominion. These teachings were condemned as ‘‘ political 
heresy ’’ by the second Lateran Council. That unenforceable decree 
Arnold could afford to smile at. A sincere, earnest man, Arnold 
seems to have been, but possessed of singular hallucinations. One 
was—and it was an article of faith with him—that Rome was, 
ought to be, and would be again, mistress of the world, the kings 
and peoples of which would be content to receive their laws from 
the senate of the Roman republic, elected by delegates from the 
thirteen quarters of the city of Rome. Assuredly a very remark - 
able illusion that! 

The government of the senate, of which Arnold was the life, 
the soul, was in the main a just, efficient one. The mass of the 
Roman people supported, respected it. Evidently, then, the 
ambitious Hertfordshire swineherd—fully resolved as he was to 
establish the plenary power of the Papacy in its temporal as well 
as spiritual sway—had a difficult, a perilous game to play. Per- 
haps no other man—not even a Hildebrand-- would have played it 
so cautiously or so surely. ‘The religious faith of the people was, 
he satisfied himself, unweakened. Even that arch-enemy of the 
Church, Arnold, acknowledged the power of the keys, the authority 
of the priest to bind and to loose in the neat world. Possessed of that 
fulcrum, Adrian IV. had no doubt whatever of being able to up- 
root and scatter to the winds the usurping republic of Rome. 





No doubt at all. At the same time, no one was more impressed 
with the wisdom of the Italian saying, “‘ Che va piano va sano,’ 
than the new Pope. He was secret and stealthy as Louis Napoleon 


Bonaparte himself. For an entire year the English Pope was the 
zealous chief pastor, and chief pastor only, of the Church— 
apparently indifferent to secular politics—friendly even with 
Arnold himself. His real piety rendered the assumption of such 

part comparatively easy. It was essentially necessary to acquire 
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a reputation for ascetic sanctity with the populace. In that 
Adrian IV. completely succeeded. - He was a saint upon earth, the 
beatification of whom, selon les régles, would after his death be a 
mere matter of form. 

All that time Adrian IV. was cautiously sounding the clergy 
of Rome, without whose zealous co-operation nothing effectual 
could be done. He found them, as he expected, animated by fierce 
enmity to the republicans; and all, as soon as it was clearly 
perceived that a resolute, sagacious man sat in St. Peter’s chair, 
willing to follow his lead, unite their fortunes with his. Nothing 
more was required. Victory was organised; the day of battle with 
the foes of the Church’s temporal dominion would infallibly see 
those impious foes trampled into dust by the awful powers of that 
Church. It proved so. That which seems very remarkable is, 
that, as in the case of Louis Napoleon, not one of the many 
hundreds of persons necessarily in the secret of the scheme for over- 
throwing the republic betrayed the confidence reposed in him. 
This circumstance has emboldened certain writers to assert that 
Adrian IV. did not contemplate the overthrow of the civil govern- 
ment of Rome ; that the doing so was a sudden inspiration sug- 
gested by opportunity. We happen to have a modern instance 
which refutes the false logic of that assumption. 

The wounding of a cardinal—it was at first thought mortally— 
in the streets of Rome (whether this was or was not in the papal 
programme I have no means of judging), gave the anxiously 
expected signal. At once rolled the thunders of the Vatican ; 
the living lightning of interdict was fulminated against the 
city of Rome, and obeyed with alacrity by the clergy. The 
churches were immediately closed; the priests withheld their 
ministrations; there could be no marrying or giving in marriage ; 
no administration of the sacraments; no extreme unction; no 
viaticum for the dying, and the soul was compelled to quit its 
tenement of clay unanointed, unhouselled, and unannealed, and 
necessarily, therefore, taking the road to everlasting fire ; the dead 
buried like dogs in unconsecrated ground, no prayers said over 
them, no holy oil mingled with the clods flung upon their coffins! 

Oh, you strong-minded lady, you streng-minded gentleman, 
may smile disdainfully at such mock terrors; permit me, however, 
to tell you, that in the middle of the eleventh century, an interdict, 
timely launched and zealously seconded by the clergy, was a terrible 
affair—areal thunderbolt. Noregular marriages in church, no burials 
in consecrated churchyards, no orthodox funeral services! Depend 
upon it that, in such a case, the hearts of hundreds of thousands of 
brave men would sink within them. And as to the women ! 





How, then, must it have been, when the awful power of the keys 
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was not even questioned by the boldest opponent of the Church, to 
suddenly find the gate to heaven peremptorily locked against you 
and yours, and that to the unmentionable place flung wide open ? 

I can well understand and excuse the terror of the people of 
Rome. What resistance could they oppose to weapons which they 
believed to have been taken from the armoury of God himself? A 
few days’ experience of the effect of the interdict sufficed to cast 
the Roman population at the Pope’s feet. There was a universal 
wail in the Eternal City. The terrified populace besieged the gate 
of the Vatican, and with cries, tears, lamentations, implored the 
holy father to remove the terrible interdict. His Holiness, after 
much hesitation, agreed to do so, upon the peremptory condition 
that the senate should be broken up, and Arnold banished from 
Rome! By what process of reasoning the senate and Arnold could 
be made responsible for the criminal assault upon the cardinal— 
the ostensible pretence for launching the interdict—it is difficult to 
understand. Enough for the Roman populace, that they might, if 
they chose, get rid of the interdict without delay. They did not 
hesitate for a moment: the senators were deposed, Arnold driven 
from Rome. The temporal power of the Pope thus signally 
vindicated, the churches were reopened, the clergy renewed their 
functions; the republic was a thing of the past. Spasmodic 
struggles of the Ghibeilines, in opposition to the temporal do- 
minion, often subsequently occurred; but Nicholas Breakspeare 
had unmistakably broken the neck of the rebellion against the 
authority of the pontiffs as kings. 

Not very lony afterwards, Adrian IV. laid the dominions of 
William I., King of Sicily and Apulice, as southern Italy was then 
called, under interdict. William was at last compelled to purchase 
peace with the Pope by costly presents, as payment of tribute, in 
consideration of which Adrian IV. conferred upon him the title of 
King of the Two Sicilies. 

The conflict between the Hertfordshire swineherd, become Pope, 
with Frederick Ednobartus, commonly known as_ Barbarosa, 
Emperor of the West, will conclude this strange, eventful history. 
Frederick was very desirous of being crowned by the Pope in St. 
Peter’s, and by way of putting a little pressure upon ! lis | loliness, 
approached the Eternal City with a largearmy. Adrian and bis car- 
dinals went forth to meet him at a considerable distance from Rome. 
The meetinz was friendly enough, but Adrian insisted that before he 
gave Frederick ‘‘ the kiss of peace,” the Emperor should hold his 
stirrup whilst he mounted his palfrey. This demand the puissant 
Emperor angrily refused to comply with ; whereupon the frightened 
cardinals fled in a body to Civita Castellana. The important 
subject was debated during two days. At last Frederick yielded 
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and at Nepi went formally through the ceremony of holding His 
Holiness’s stirrup. There was another condition to be fulfilled 
before the Emperor could be crowned in St. Peter’s. Arnold of 
Brescia had taken refuge with the viscount and nobles of the 
Campania. The Emperor was required to send troops to seize 
Arnold, and deliver him into the power of Adrian. This was done, 
and Arnold, by order of the Pope, was hanged in Rome. His 
body was then burnt, and the ashes flung to the winds. ‘This is the 
black spot upon the memory of the English Pope. But for that 
atrocious deed Nicholas Breakspeare might fairly claim the 
character of a wise, energetic, and, judged by the maxims of State 
policy which prevailed in his day, a humane prince. There can, I 
think, be no question that he was a sincere, conscientious man. 

The Emperor Frederick was crowned by Adrian in St. Peter’s ; 
but the two potentates soon quarrelled, and when death surprised the 
Pope in September, 1159; at Anagni, His Holiness was about to 
hurl the major excommunication at Frederick for having put away 
his lawful wife, and espoused Beatriz, daughter of the Count of 
Burgundy. He was buried in St. Peter’s, having filled St. Peter’s 
chair close upon five years. It is Matthew Paris, I think, who 
says there was a report that he permitted his mother, even after 
his elevation to the popedom, to receive doles at the gate of the St. 
Alban’s monastery—an absurd, ridiculous calumny. Nicholas 
Breakspeare’s mother died before her son left England. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 
Thy sorrow is in vain.”—Dr. PERcy. 


Tue melancholy resolution so promptly—so sternly acted upon, 
pressed heavily on the mind of the kind-hearted Canon. 

““T might,” he sighed, ‘‘ have offered suggestions that would 
calm the wild transports of a too exquisite sensibility, if they failed 
to abate sorrow.”’ 

Much of his time was now given to Elfrida. Bereft of reason, 
she wept incessantly, and for many weeks her distraction was such 
that his soothing voice was addressed to her in vain. When 
judicious treatment had restored bodily health, she remained in a 
state of pitiable derangement. Wild ideas were incoherently ex- 


pressed while she engaged in imaginary conversations. Sometimes 
sobbing with strong emotion, shecalled upon her sainted father, and 
ever and anon her strain subsided in a pathetic appeal to Reuben de 
Moreville, as his assistance only could save, his voice alone console. 

By slow degrees memory returned, and re-instated reason 


governed her speech. But consumed by silent sorrow, her voice 
was seldom heard, save in reply to some address which required an 
answer. Employing kindly artifices, the good Robert applied him. 
self gently to cheer. Besides devotional exercises appropriate to a 
depressed spirit, he tried to direct her attention to the beauties of 
the opening season and other agreeable objects, in the hope that 
these would convey images to her mind which might snatch it from 
the sorrows by which it had been overwhelmed. He would say— 

“The spring returns; the fields again rejoice in vernal bright- 
ness. Will you not walk forth to mark their gay varieties ?’’ 

“No, no; not to-day,’’ was commonly her answer. 

** Admire the diamond-like dewdrop on the hawthorn bough. 
How superb its lustre! It glistens as if gratefully acknowledging 
the brightness shed on it from above fe 

“Which dries it up; which calls it away from the piercing 
thorns below.”’ 

‘* Well remarked, dear mourner ; they image the fate of shining 
characters among men—of all terestrial glory. Heaven grants 
to its nobler worshippers a bright, it may be a brief glorious exist- 
ence on earth, only to be terminated by a call to happiness above.’’ 

“True, sir, most true. Such I well remember was once the 
remark of Reuben.”’ 
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The Canon respected the earnest request of young De Moreville, 
never to mention his name in the hearing of Elfrida, and was 
silent. 

Just then the loud, rapturous notes of a lark fixed their atten- 
tion. Elfrida’s eyes followed the course of the feathered musician 
as he rose on high. 

‘* There!’’ said Robert, pointing to the bird; ‘‘dehold that 
merry warbler. How lofty his flight! how mirthful his song! 
The fair face of heaven above, the smiling woodlands and fields 
beneath, all join to swell his little heart with delight, and hence 
his song of grateful happiness. Are not these objects on which 
reason may dwell ?”’ : 

‘* Doubtless, sir, they are lovely ; but these are not for me.’’ 

** Perceive you not how the flowers in gay succession emerge 
from darkness below? A bounteous Providence not only gives 
aliment necessary to sustain life, but condescends thus superbly to 
decorate our worldly abode. Once Elfrida was not slow to praise 
their charms. 

** Most true, sir; but I can no longer see them as I did. 
Then, life was new; and when Reuben brought me a bouquet, I 
kissed it with transport, and forgot the pain in my arm, from 
which he had just sucked the venom left there by a stinyging-bee.”’ 

‘Tf I cull you a nosegay, will you not wear it ?”’ 

“No, no; not to-day.”’ 

‘* My child must not despise what the goodness of the Creator 
bestows.”’ 

“T do not, sir; but for these flowers, their fugitive character 
known, their value is not great. On the margin of the rivulet below 
I, this morning, saw a blooming rose plucked and thrown into the 
water by some careless hand; the ripple of the stream hurried it 
away. Thus in life, all that is pleasing, all that is cheering, is 
soon marred and relentlessly snatched from our view.”’ 

‘‘ In this transitory state of being,’’ the Canon remarked, ‘‘ it is 
appointed that all things shall be evanescent. Still, what is lovely 
may rationally be permitted to gladden our passage across life’s 
ocean to the eternal shore.”’ 

“Such pleasures, sir, are not forme. They cannot cheer the cold 
sepulchre in which my heart is buried.”’ 

Repeated attempts to dissipate the gloom which oppressed the 
afflicted mourner were not more successful. One bright morning 
he made a new effort. 

‘*Come forth, Elfrida !’”’ he, with affected merriment, called to 
her; ‘‘ this is May-day. The sun is risen in splendour. Hear 
you not the shouts of the lads and lassies of the village? They 
raise the May-pole, and prepare to dance round it, in honour of the 
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advent ofsummer. The flocks in the meadow gaze in quiet won- 
der; and the fearless strut and proud shrill crow of chanticleer 
attest that he enjoys the revelry.” 

Elfrida gave her usual answer :— 

‘*’ They are not for me.”’ 

“The rebeck’s enlivening sounds are heard. Listen, Elfrida! I 
would fain recognise your tuneful voice associated with such an 
accompaniment.”’ 

‘* No, no; not to-day. 

** But soap you not be a spectator of the sportive games ?” 


9? 


“Oh, no; not to-day.”’ 

All the Canon could say, or suggest, or offer, in this way, 
proved unavailing ; all failed to pluck out from memory the 
rooted sorrow ;’’ all served but to turn back her thoughts on the 
events she had to deplore ; to remind her of the Archbishop’s awful 
end; of Reuben’s noble exertions to save him, and their |ament- 


able failure. 
But taking another course he was more fortunate. When 


enabled to bring her reports, which from time to time were Mee, 
exalting the fame of her father, she could listen with satisfactio 

‘*'Though great our sorrows for the departed,’’ he iad, ‘it 
may still rejoice us to know that, removed from earth, Saint 
Thomas, as our friend and father has now become, continues to 
benefit mankind.”’ 

“Mean you by his writings—by his divine canticles ?”’ Elfrida 
inquired 

‘They will unquestionably charm and edify posterity; but 
that Providence which can bring forth good from evil, wills it t! 
his death shall give, so to speak, others life. Edwin Grimbald, a 
citizen of Canterbury, having dipped the sleeve of his shirt in the 
blood sacrilegiously spilt in the Cathedral, on reaching home pressed 
the precious liquid out of the garment into pure water, and yave it 
to his wife, a paralytic. It was found to possess the virtues of 


Bethesda’s pool. By that small drop her infirmity was cured 
Such testimony to the miraculous efficacy of her father’s | 


——" 


was grateful; not so much for the renown it gave him on earth, as 
for the assurance it offered that he had been removed to heaven. 
Couid a doubt have been rationally entertained of the truth of what 
was rumoured, it would have been set at rest, so she thouyht, by 
what was soon known. In consequence of the cure just desc ed, 
the blood of the martyr, which had been collected by the monks on 
the night of the murder, was mixed with water, and however 
diluted it was said, strange to tell, the mixture was not less 
efficacious than the original stream. This fact, the experience of 


uccessive ages proved, was unquestionably true. 
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With pleasure the aged Canon remarked the healing influence 
of such tidings on the mind of his care-worn charge; and month 
after month new wonders were announced, new triumphs for the 
name of Becket, astonished the listening Elfrida. King Henry, 
whom no disavowal on his part could save from being thought the 
true author of the recent tragedy, had to deplore a fearful visita- 
tion. The Pope, when informed of the crime bythe King of 
France, prepared, it is said, to unsheath the sword of Saint Peter, 
to answer the call of that blood which cried to heaven for ven- 
geance. In this pious design he was sustained by the testimony 
of Theobald, Earl of Blois, the brother of the late King Stephen, 
and of the Bishop of Winchester, who averred that ‘‘ being present 
at the peace-making between the Saint and the King of England, 
he marked with what a cheerful countenance the latter had granted 
the Archbishop power to use his authority as it should please the 
Pope ; and to this making oath, the treacherous king had, notwith- 
standing, drawn an innocent lamb into a snare, putting his neck 
under the sword, and caused him, on the morrow of Saint Inxocent’s 
Day, to suffer martyrdom.”’ 

Subsequent reports confirmed all the wonders that had been 
told, and brought, as the seasons succeeded each other, what were 
held to be unquestionable vouchers for their truth, with proofs of 
the grief and penitence of the king. Not till after many appeals 
did the Pope yield to his humble petition. Absolution was granted 
on very hard conditions; one of which bound him within the next 
three years to enter on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Time rolled on, and the monarch was compelled to make a new 
demonstration of his sorrow for having in any way contributed to the 
catastrophe which had shocked all Christendom. War in Ireland 
had demanded his presence. Returning thence a conqueror, he 
hastened to express his regret before a council of legates held at 
Avranches, in Normandy. He did penance on a stone at the door 
of the cathedral. One pillar still survives the general ruin of the 
sacred edifice. It bears an inscription commemorating the event. 

If Elfrida listened to such statement with melancholy satisfac- 
tion, she felt hardly less interest in the surprising revelations con- 
tinually made of the retributive justice which awfully pursued the 
steps of the murderers of Saint Thomas. Their aspect, it was 
gravely declared, became so hateful, that dogs refused to eat the 
crumbs which fell from their table. The monarch whose favour 
they had looked to gain by the crime they perpetrated, repudiated 
and denounced them. Disappointed in their sordid expectations, 
and tormented by a guilty conscience, they sought at Rome remis- 
sion for their sins. ‘The Pope ordered them to go as pilgrims to 
Jerusalem. There, after severe struggles, Fitzurse, De Moreville, 
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and Le Bret died. Tracy, who had given the martyr his first 
wound, was unable to reach the Holy Land. Driven back as often 
as he approached it, he was at length attacked by a strange disorder, 
which caused him to tear his flesh from his bones, and gave him a 
miserable end. 

Such were the reports of the period, which gained universal 
credence, whatever might eventually be urged against their 
accuracy. By the Canon they were duly repeated to Elfrida with 
appropriate solemnity. Eternal justice, he remarked, could not be 


defeated, and would not be long delayed. “ Weare told,”’ he said, “ in 
Holy Writ, ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord. I willrepay.’ ’ 
But however lively her sense of the dispensations of Providence, 
and however moved by the miracles which were almost daily pro- 
claimed to have been witnessed at the tomb of her father, or 


effected by his blood, or by water which he had blessed, nothing could 
restore the cheerfulness of Elfrida. She refrained from food to such 
an extent that the Canon, who grieved to see her pining away, 
deemed her life in danger. He demonstrated the inutility of sorrow, 
and the sinfulness of throwing back as it were in the Creator’s face 
the gift he had bestowed. Listened to with submissive reverence, 
his admonitions worked no improvement in her health. 

‘* Spare reproof, kind sir,’’ she said. ‘“‘ Memory cannot forego 
its claim to treasured images of past felicity.” 

‘¢ But reason and religion may elevate thought to contemplate 
a brighter future. Reflection offers to the well-disciplined mind a 


purer, nobler boon than recollected yesterdays, in the promise of a 
glorious, everlasting morrow.”’ 

The objects which the Canon hoped would charm, were still 
coldly dismissed, with the mournful reflection—‘“ These are not for 
me ;’’ and the only scenes which engaged her present attention were 
those which recalled the happier hours she had known with Reuben. 

Her declining state was to him affliction. It is sad to note the 
fading beauty, the failing health and strength of one beloved, and 
to feel that we are helpless to relieve, to turn asidg the destroying 
angel. He was persevering in his endeavours, but deeply lamented 


that the resources of his mind were unequal to the task he desired 
them to perform. 


The devotional exercises of the day had been ended on one 
summer’s evening ; Elfrida employed herself in eloborately finishing 
the illustration of a missal which lay before her ; and the Canon, 
marking the exquisite touches her hand supplied, still watched the 


progress of her work with paternal admiration, and thought not of 
retiring, when, to his surprise, the hour of midnight sounded. 

‘Tt is late,’’ he said ; ‘“‘ you must be weary. Do you not coyct 
sleep ?”’ 
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‘¢'No, sir,’’ was the response. ‘“ Sleep is not for me.”’ 

‘¢ Bright shines the moon,’’ he remarked; ‘‘ it is almost as light 
as day.”’ 

‘* And lovelier far than the dazzling glare of noon,’’ Elfrida 
replied. 

“Tt would not be other than delightful to contemplate the 
garden in this silent hour,’’ Robert said. 

Elfrida bowed assent, and the Canon led her forth. 

From an unclouded sky the queen of night shed her brightest 
rays on the grounds of the abbey, the surrounding fields, and 
distant hills. All was profoundly still. With measured steps they 
threaded the winding path, and marked with unspeakable admira- 
tion the gently meandering stream, now gaily illumined by the 
genial rays of the fair orb above. 

‘How magnificent is Nature!’’ the Canon exclaimed, with 
admiring enthusiasm. ‘‘ How poor is the pomp which monarchs 
think much of permitting their proudest captains to share, in com- 
parison with what we now behold, and which a bountiful Creator 
permits His meanest creatures to enjoy !’’ 

‘‘The scene is rich in beauty, but it gives rise to a painful 
thought. Brief as it is, our eyes, our thoughts, must soon be 
withdrawn from it to contemplate the rude disorders of a stormy 
world.”’ 

“Only for a season. What we see above—that tranquil un- 
moved sky, those changeless stars, distinctly tell, a few dark cares 
passed by, the faithful will forget their troubles, and wake to 
blissful rest.”’ 

‘That thought is sweet. Oh, sir, it were awful if such a life 
as this could know no end!” 

‘‘Most true your speech. That the God supreme could not 
permit. Wisdom, to prove and exercise our spirits, placed us in the 
wilderness ; but Mercy would not leave us there.’ 

On a grassy hillock at the entrance of a small grove, over- 
shadowed by a majestic elm-tree surmounting a tomb-house, stood a 
Gothic miniature temple dedicated to Our Lady. It was erected by 
Gilbert Norman, the architect of the abbey, fifty years before. Here 
the Canon, when the Parliament met to frame the celebrated Statutes 
of Merton, had been accustomed to retire. Its grateful shade, 
while the soft whispering western breeze stole through the over- 
hanging branches, favoured meditation, and enabled devotion to 
oncentrate its aspirations in prayer, or rather in strains of fervent 
hankfulness and praise. Its moderate elevation commanded all 
the more prominent picturesque varieties within the sixty acres the 
walls of the monastery embraced, and an extensive landscape 
beyond them. At this spot the Canon and Elfrida, still conversing, 
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halted. They paused to look around. The glory of the illuminated 
expanse seemed to receive homage from the profound stillness which 
prevailed. If the rustling of a leaf made itself perceived for a 
moment, it was promptly hushed, as if no earthly sound could be 
permitted to disturb a calm so holy. 

** Sages of other days,’’ Robert said, ‘‘ taught in such a night ; 
and even in such an hour as this, blessed spirits condescended to com- 
municate to the world we inhabit, and revealed the mysteries of 
that to which we journey.”’ 

“And say you, sir, it can be true, that the spirits of the 
departed have returned to those still remaining in the flesh? Can 
that be possible ?”’ 

‘¢'Who can tell. Can anything be impossible to Omnipotence ?”’ 

‘“* But there are certain laws.”’ 

** What laws but the will of the Creator? For wise purposes 
He has permitted deviations from the established order of things. 
Thus many report, and that such things may be is warranted by 
Holy Writ.’’ 

“It might be well if the wronged dead could seek their 
persecutors.’’ 


‘*The horrible alarm which they would wake in guilty minds 
must put on the visitors in the case supposed the work of 
executioners. More acceptable were the belief that they might 


attend to comfort those they loved.”’ 

‘* Reuben de Moreville told me such was his thought. Often 
while yet a boy, and in that temple, I remember his telling me 
that in apparitions of the dead he was almost persuaded to have 
faith. More recently he spoke of strange sights ‘i 

“He might,’’ the Canon interrupted, ‘‘be misled. Never 
think of what fell from that too hasty youth.”’ 

‘*Oh, my good father, can you be so harsh? I thought not from 
your gentle lips to hear him condemned.”’ 

“You are too sensitive on this point. I condemned him not. 
But still I may not deny I could wish your mind turned less fre 
quently in that direction. Still to hear from you when comfort is 
offered, the unfailing answer: ‘ No, no—not to-day,’ the name oi 
Reuben ever following, grieves me. It would please me greatly if 
I could know that Elfrida thought of him no more.’’ 

‘*That may not be, sir. You cannot counsel it. Shall 1, cold 
and insensible, forget the friead who, scorning all that prudence 
would suggest to restrain the sordid or the timid, saved me, and 
tried to save my father ?”’ 

‘* It is true’he acted nobly.’’ 

‘¢ And more than that, strove to rescue his own father from con- 
spiring friends, when he was struggling in their fatal net.’’ 
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‘* This, and more than this, I can attest is true; yet must I 
grieve that he so largely occupies your thoughts. A prey to sorrow, 
you repel all that might cheer, saying of these, ‘They are not for 
me,’ and evermore telling of some kindly act, or noble thought, con- 
nected with the name of Reuben. That name I reluctantly utter; 
forasmuch as whatever his merits, I must pronounce him still a way- 
ward ycuth.”’ é; 

“* Why wayward, sir ?”’ 

‘“‘ Because impetuous as generous, he would not listen to such 
speech as might have served him in good stead, enlightened and 
consoled. Let your memory dwell on him no longer; for I must 
now tell, he wishes that it should not. Nay, more, he would not 
that you should hear his name. He left, sternly declaring that he 
would never see you again. That this was no passing resolve, his 
long absence proves.”’ 

“The slave of duty, he goes where honour calls; and well he 
knows I would not have him neglect any cause that may require 
the lion heart, the tender, the sustaining hand of Reuben de 
Moreville.”’ 

“He would, as I have told you, that you should forget him.”’ 

‘“‘ However I might wish to serve or pleasure him, I cannot 
in that pretend compliance. I cannot forget the happy hours we 
passed in early life ; still less the claim he has since acquired to my 
gratitude. That is so deeply engraven on my heart, it cannot be 
effaced while life remains.”’ 

‘Such feeling I would not banish ; but fain would I draw your 
memory from the past, in accordance with the wish breathed 
by him of whom we speak. Since he so abruptly withdrew 
chance has never brought to eye or ear the name he prayed no 
tongue should utter in your hearing. Roaming far away, he may 
have met the Saracen in fight. Already, possibly, some brother 
soldier tells De Moreville is no more.”’ 

‘“* De Moreville no more !” Elfrida mournfully exclaimed. 

‘* De Moreville ts no more!’ was solemnly responded. 

“* Why—why repeat those thrilling words ?’’ Eifrida demanded. 

The Canon shrunk back, alarmed. After a pause, be replied—= 

** Night silence and solitude wake strange imaginings and startling 
thoughts. They almost conjure up the dead and float their voices 
on the midnight breeze. Even but now I heard an echo of the 
words: ‘ De Moreville is no more.’ ”’ 

‘* And so in truth did I,”’ said Elfrida. 

‘* De Moreville is no more!’’ a hoarse voice slowly repeated. 
** He is dead !”’ 

‘‘ Heard you that sound—that dismal announcement?’’ she 
trembling inquired. 
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‘* The grave has closed over its wearer,’’ the voice just listened 
to, added. ; 
‘* Note that,” Elfrida said, shrinking close to the Canon; “ it 
is more than an echo.”’ 


‘¢ T hear—lI hear,”’ ” he falteringly answered. 

‘* And now again,”’ she resumed, looking to the quarter whence 
proceeded that which had so strangely fixed their attention. ‘‘ Listen 
—I hear a heavy tread! And see !—a tall unearthly figure emere: 
from the gloom of the tomb-house to greet the moonbeam. ’’ 

“Grace be with us!’’ Robert exclaimed, looking to the form at 
which Elfrida pointed. ‘‘ I adjure,’’ he added, ‘‘ hence! avaunt !’ 

Thus speaking, clasping his wildly agitated companion, he 
commenced a retreat as fast as his aged limbs would permit. | 

“'Tarry !’’? thundered the dread object on which they wonder- 4 
ingly gazed, in a most commanding tone. 

Attempting to regain his wonted serenity, Robert halted; and 
collecting all his resolution, demanded in an authoritative though 
tremulous voice : 

‘* What reckless intruder dare invade—dare break in on th 
spot, sacred to pious meditation 2’’ 

No answer was returrd, but the awful form—the cause | 
confusion and alarm—sprang impetuously forward. The n 
moment it knelt at the feet of the astonished Canon. 

‘“ What now !’’ he exclaimed, more confused than ever. ‘* Wh: 
art thou ?”’ 

A bright ray from above fell on the face of the kneel 
intruder while the Canon spoke; and enabled Eltrida on the 
instant to reply to him: 

‘* It is Reuben de Moreville! 

‘¢ No—not so,’’ exclaimed he who had risen from the tomb- 
house. ‘‘ De Moreville 7s no more.’’ 

Robert looked on the intruder with unspeakable amazemen 
Notwithstanding the solemn denial he had just heard, he recog- 
nised the voice and the features of Reuben. Satisfied of this he 
responded— 

“Tt certainly is young De Moreville.”’ 

‘*No,’’ the other again replied; and instantly turning to 
Elfrida, resolutely —tenderly—grasped her hand. 

The Canon attempted to claim explanation, but could breathe 
no intelligible sentence. lfrida, though as much amazed as beiore, 
found her first impression confirmed ; and thus assured, repeated 
with emphasis : 

‘* Tt is Reuben.”’ 

‘* Most true,’’ Reuben answered ; for Reuben it was. 

“ But why ’? said Robert. 
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‘Your pardon, holy sir. I have to explain on more than one 
point. Extend to me some indulgence. I will not trespass by 
superfluous speech. First, let me account for my rude intrusion— 
for what you may regard as unworthy eavesdropping. Entrusted 
with a special message for you, to be conveyed with all speed, I 
mistook my road coming out of London; and when at length I 
turned my mule’s head in the right direction, I journeyed so slowly, 
that on reaching Merton at a late hour, all seemed buried in sleep. 
I could find no inn to receive me, and would not disturb you ; but 
knowing where the garden-wall could easily be scaled, I proposed 
to muse there till morning; and being weary, rested in the 
temple.”’ 

“Tt is well,’ said the Canon, “yon are “thus encountered. 
Though beautiful the night, the biting air which urges on the 
morning, may be as well avoided. Letus in. Be your message 
what it may, the messenger, if not unexpected, is welcome.”’ 

The Canon led the way to the parlour. Refreshments were 
offered, but untasted, when Reuben resumed as follows :— 

‘‘ It is known to you that the Prior of Saint Bertin, in those 
days of sorrow, when the good Bishop was forced to fly before 
poyal persecution, offered him a refuge from the storm. The holy 
Prior was recently summoned to Paris, and consulted on the 
expediency of visiting the shrine of the Saint at Canterbury, to find 
a cure for that infirmity which presses heaviiy on the French 
monarch. The Prior scrupled not to tell that nothing was so likely 
to relieve the royal patient as rendering homage to heaven at the 
tomb of St. Thomas. Hehas decided to visit England. That the 
martyr is thus to be glorified, the good Prior wished imparted to 
you without loss of time, that you might consider how an event so 
glorious for the Church may be improved.”’ 

‘This is indeed a triumph for the name of Becket, and for 
religion,’ the Canon remarked. 

‘* Still listen to me,’’ said Reuben. ‘ Lowered in the estima. 
tion of all the princes in Christendom, suffering from remorse from 
‘the worm that never dies,’ gnawing him inwardly; not even 
victory could ease the guilty mind of England’s king; and now I 
have learned on my way hither, he, also, by advice of his confessor, 
will speedily do penance by entering barefooted the city of Canter- 
bury ; and kneeling at the sainted victim’s tomb, submit his naked 
shoulders to the scourge. Great preparations are making for the 
same. ‘This mark of contrition will be offered by the king to 
vindicate his fame before the Christian world.”’ 

‘‘ Rare tidings you have brought,’’ said Robert. ‘* And when 
shall this be 2”’ 

‘On the next-coming Tuesday, so it is bruited.”’ 
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“Tuesday! The day of fate! Marvellous!’ the Canon added. 
“Tt is the will of Heaven !’’ 

“Yet more I have to tell. A far-famed monk, called from the 
Holy Land 1o minister to Louis, made known to the Prior that one 
of the assassins, all of whom disowned—denounced by their 
sovereign—had fled as pilgrims; one of them, I say, judged to be 
in a dying state, and brought by pain to penitence, the monk 
shrived before he left ; that one was Hugh de Moreville.’’ 

‘* Your father ?”’ 

‘No; for on the bed of sickness the unhappy man confessed 
that he, if not childless, had no son to perpetuate his name.” 

‘* Told he no more?’’ Robert anxiously inquired. 


‘Yes; thus his dismal story ran :—‘ Betrothed in early life to 
a youthful beauty, on returning from the wars, he found a Saxon 
knight had won her heart ; had become her husband; and more 
than that, the father of her child. Stung to madness by what he 
deemed her perfidy, moved by passion, he swore that as the young 
Fitzharding—so was the Saxon named—had carried De Moreville’s 


wife, he would not rest till he had gained that Saxon’s widow. 
‘Such was indeed his dire—his sad resolve,’’ Robert said 


‘* Mustering his followers in those lawless days, when Stephen 
reigned, he seized with brutal violence the hapless pair. ‘The 
Saxon—you before have heard so much—plunged in a boiling 
cauldron by his ferocious enemy, found a dreadful death.”’ 

‘* The fiendish deed has ever since been coupled with the name 


of De Moreville.’’ 

Reuben proceeded—‘‘ His widowed partner being hurried to De 
Moreville’s castle at Knaresborough, was compelled by violence 
again to bear the name of wife. Offended Heaven denied to the 
homicide the heir he coveted. No offspring was vouchsafed to him. 
Then, not in kindness, but that the world should not mock his 
disappointment, he claimed me, the son of Fitzharding, as his own. 
and I till now deemed him in truth my sire.”’ 

Elfrida started with unwonted animation, murmuring, as to 
herself, ‘‘ De Moreville is no more. Reuben is no De Moreville.”’ 

‘“‘ Hear me, cried the Canon, for I can tell the rest. ‘The 


wronged, heart-broken sufferer could not love again. She lan- 
guished in deep despondency ; premature decay brought on mad- 
ness. Unpitied, neglected, from the savage’s den, a castle built on 


a craggy rock by Serlo de Burgh a century before, she fled un- 
observed, and wildly wandered without an object, subsisting on 
what chance threw in her way, or charity bestowed. After many 
days, when all search for her had ceased, in a dreary evening, a 
foot-sore, famished, exhausted female, was found prostrate and 
insensible in Merton, near the door of the abbey. Melancholy to 
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relate, in this pale, pitiable object, I, not without difficulty, 
recognised the once lovely Helwise de Hauteville, whose effigy, 
wrought with no common skill and fidelity, we look on there.’’ 

He pointed to the portrait formerly the subject of Reuben’s 
inquiries. The good Canon’s newly arrived guest gazed on it as 
before with interest and emotion. 

“T could almost think,’’ he said, ‘‘no mortal hand formed that 
life-like image. Could it be a waking dream? As I live, when 
resting here more than once, it seemed animated; nor can I now 
persuade myself that what I saw was an unreal, unsubstantial 
phantom.”’ 

The Canon resumed — 

‘‘ Hear further. Compassion soothed, revived, and nourished 
the wanderer. A wealthy yeoman, who had formerly been 
indebted to her bounty, kindly placed her in a neighbouring home- 
stead, and a cotter’s wife was appointed to attend her. Health 
partially returned, but the shattered mind could never be restored ; 
though sometimes, when the moon was at the full, for a brief period 
she seemed herself again.’’ 

‘** When the moon was at the full,’ said you?’ Reuben in- 
quired. 

“‘T did; and I marvel not that such a statement moves you. 
When De Moreville swore fealty to the Archbishop at Croydon, you 
had been brought there. Your thoughtful aspect fixed my attention. 
Learning your quality, when you were left at school, I got permis- 
sion for you to come to Merton in your holiday seasons.’ 

“* And lived my mother when I sojourned here ?’’ Reuben asked. 

‘*She did. I have told, that for a brief period, at intervals, 
sanity was regained. Then sighed she for the lord she had loved. 
I mean, the young Saxon, and for her child. Informed that the 
latter lived in health, she prayed that she might know him. I 
feared the effect of unrestrained communication on her; I feared 
your thoughtlessness might tell of a parent withdrawn from a tyrant 
lord. Yet she implored so touchingly, with such pathetic energy, 
but for the privilege of looking on you, that I wanted resolution 
wholly to deny. I consented that she should see you sleeping; on 
her strictly promising not to disturb nor in any case speak to you.”’ 

‘Ha! now I comprehend.’’ 

‘Thus many times in those lucid intervals of which I have 
spoken, admitted by me, a comforted mother bent over your bed, 
bestowed a blessing, and breathed a prayer for her sleeping child.”’ 

‘*Oh, sir! and then . 





‘Once you awoke and saw her near you. I covered her 
retreat. A second time when she was approaching from without, 
your eye rested on her and she vanished. It was your injured 
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mother, now no more on earth, whom you beheld, who presented 
your startled senses yon picture animated.’’ 

As words could not adequately paint the grief, the joy, the 
wonder evoked in the hearers by the venerable speaker’s revelation, 
all attempts at description may be spared. The result was consola- 
tion. The sad, the mournful consigned to the past; hope and 
felicity claimed the present as their own, and bespoke the future. 

The succeeding days confirmed all that Reuben had told of the 
great honours and solemn homage about to be rendered at the 
already largely enriched shrine of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, and 
of the humiliation of the King, who was believed to have doomed 
his death, appointed, if not earlier, for the coming Tuesday. 

‘* That day, Elfrida,’’ said Rober t, “so gloriously blazoning your 
father’s fame, will be a triumphto you. Your eyes are brightening. 
Health promises to return. Not now,I would persuade myself, 
when creation’s charms invite pleasurable reflection, will the 
desponding comment be—‘ These are not for me.’ My dim eyes, 
my failing limbs, give a warning not to be mistaken or unheeded, 
that I must soon be dissolved; and, for that you are no longer a 
child, here it were now unfitting you should remain. Relent ing 
Providence has, perhaps, destined for you a better protector than ] 
could be; in that Reuben whose name though I was entreated 
never to utter it, and, not to disturb your mind. forbore to tell 
what was known to me a his parentage, was never long absent from 
your affectionate recollection, guilty as you believed his father.’’ 

‘¢ And those words,’’ Reuben mirthfully remarked, “ recal 


heart-gladdening sounds which reached me while resting unseen in 
the temple. How greedily my ears drank your speech when, in 


kindness, youreproved the grief and sensibility which in my absence 
rejected all prottered pleasure with, ‘ No, no; not to-day,’ still affec. 
tionately recalling the name of Reuben! The name now known to 
be truly mine, though it must long be remembered for its association 
with calamity, is untainted by crime. Let me hope the words too 
often repeated when mirthful scenes invited,‘ They are not for me,’ 
‘No, no; not to-day,’—let me hope, I say, they will never again 
fall from Elfrida’s lips in sorrow. Accept me for your guardian 
in the days that are coming, the unequal, but not wholly un 
worthy, representative of the warm-hearted Canon.”’ 

Elfrida was embarrassed. 

‘‘ What must I reply? what can I say?’’ she asked, appealing 
to Robert. 

‘* Nay, do not hesitate. Children of parents unhappily dis- 
missed from life by cruelty, who so well-formed to soothe each 
other, and dwell on the woes and virtues of those that were soon 
called away.”’ 
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“Withhold not your consent, Elfrida,’”? Reuben interrupted. 
‘Say you reject me, and you order me to the battle-field, there to 
offer my beating heart to the first opposing spear. Will you still 
resolve to remain unwed ?”’ 

“With a deep blush, a tear, and a smile, but with archness 
long a stranger to that fair face, Elfrida said, ‘‘I can only repeat 
once more, words of which I have been reminded as ‘having used 
sufficiently often already. ‘To the startling question, ‘ Will I send 
you to scenes of slaughter? Will I still resolve to remain unwed ?’ 
I must, with hearty sincerity, reply, ‘No, no; not to-day.’ ”’ 

The Canon deeply affected shed tears of joy. With upraised 
eyes he said, ‘‘ That power which brings forth good from evil, has 
gladdened my dim vision with a lively image of the resurrection of 
the just. Children be happy! Make, if I may advise, the 
approaching day of glory for the departed that of your union. Let 
it be part of the celebration reserved for Tuesday—sSt. Thomas’s 


Day. 
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SERPENT-WORSHIP, OR OPHIOLATRY 


Nor a very attractive subject at first sight, we admit; but as 
recently there has been a very decided furor on behalf of the Lady 
Hercules Python, whose chickens, unfortunately, were counted 
before they were hatched, let us be permitted to fill a gap in snake- 
history with this paper. There is no stranger episode in the history 


of humanity than this most ancient and universally diffused form of 
idolatry. The word Python itself carries with it a host of ancient 
memories: it takes us back to the beautiful fable of Deucalion and 
his wife Pyrrha, who alone, of all the human race, were spared by 
Jupiter, when he destroyed the world by water; to the ocean-mud 


in which, after this Jovian deluge, the monster, horrendum et 
informe, was begotten ; to the caves of Mount Parnassus, in which 
he lived, and where he was killed by Apollo, who gave the name of 
Pytho to the place, and founded the celebrated Pythian games in 
commemoration of his victory, and is henceforth known as the 
Pythian Apollo. Butolder, far older than this Latin legend, is this 
snake-worship, and far from incomprehensible is the deep meaning 
of this form of devil-worship—still existing in India, in the West 
Coast of Africa, and in St. Domingo, where it flourishes as vigorously 
as once it did in Egypt or in Babylon. Men in all ages have seen 
a principle of evil, a terrific tyranny, asserting its presence and 
exerting its baneful power, generation after generation. Standing 
in awe of that which to them, in their half-blindness, was an awfnl 
reality, in the very earnestness of their despair they transformed 
this evil principle into a god, whose favour they entreated, and 
whose wrath they deprecated—sometimes by human sacrifices, but 
always by obscene and horrid orgies. Floating down the tide of 
time and carried into all lands, as men increased and multiplied, 
were dim traditions, broken fragments of old truths, that there was 
once a time when this principle of evil assumed the form of a 
serpent, and thus became the fruitful parent of all catastrophes and 
calamities. Hence this evil principle was restored to his supposed 
bodily shape, and under all possible forms—some hideous and gro- 
tesque, others elaborately carved and gilded—the serpent became 
the god of the world, and as such was worshipped, until at length, 
in Egypt, in Babylon, in Hindostan, &c., all traces of a truer and 
better Deity were lost; the snake became the essential element of 
all religions, the only symbol of Divinity, and, in tiny forms of 
silver or of ivory, was worn upon the finger as at once a charm and 
an oracle. And there can be little doubt that our wedding-ring is 
a real memorial of this ancient superstition—the ancient rings 
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generally being made in the form of aserpent biting his tail, which, 
from the perfect figure of a circle thus formed, was the emblem of 
perpetuity and eternity,—ideas that are woven into the words, 
‘‘ With this ring I thee wed ;”’ a perpetual and eternal alliance. 

In Egypt, from a most remote antiquity, the serpent received 
divine honours; and in addition to being regarded as the symbol of 
wisdom, the ideas of creative energy and immortality were borrowed 
from the shedding of his skin. It was in Egypt that Hermes Tres- 
megistus, taking the idea from a hierogram, gave the world his 
sublime definition of Deity,—‘‘ God is a circle, whose centre is every- 
where, and whose circumference is nowhere.’’ Very soon wings, 
to indicate swiftness and power, were added to the serpent. 

How deeply tinctured with the idea of serpent-worship the 
Hebrews were, in consequence of their long sojourn in Egypt, we 
all know. It was those dark idolatries of the land of bondage that 
they wished to carry into Canaan, that rendered so impressive the 
Mosaic truth of God’s unity, and the stern interdict to make any 
likeness of Deity. Our Authorised Version gives us no hint of 
ophiolatry among the Jews, but that it did exist is evident from 
the original. The Hebrew for a serpent is Ob,* and where we have 
‘‘a familiar spirit’? in our version, the original is Od. ‘Thus 
(Deut. xviii. 11) Moses commands them to put to death those who 
worshipped ‘ Ob,” snake worshippers. Thus the witch of En-dor 
is described as ‘‘ one that hath an Ob,’’ a serpent by which she 
divined. ‘The Vulgate has happily preserved this historic curiosity, 
and speaks of mulier pythonicus, or mulier habens pythonem, which 
little dissertation brings us back to our starting-point, and identifies 
Ob and Python. 

The temple of Bel—which word is only a contraction of Ob-el, 
the serpent-god—had upon it many symbols of Deity, in all of which 


— 
‘ 


the serpent is the prominent figure. 

Without, however, making this historic inquiry tedious, we may 
add, that among ancient nations, we find this serpent-worship pre- 
vailing throughout all Persia, whose Magi worshipped the first 
principles of evil and of good under the form of serpents, to whom 
they dedicated their temples. In the orgies of Bacchus, those who 
took part in the ceremony carried serpents in their hands, or twining 
round their bared arms, crying Eva, Eva.t The serpent became 
the symbol of the gods Apollo and Esculapius, that took medicine 
under their special protection, the club of the latter always being 
entwined with one. Mercury, the herald of the gods and the pro. 
tector of travellers, never comes into the abodes of men, whether to 





* Hence the African Ob-eah, of which presently we shall speak. 
+t The same as Ob; euphoniged into Eva, 
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herald a public speaker, or to convey the shades of the dead across 
the dark river into the silent land, without his doubly serpented 
caduceus. The old Phrygians made the serpent their genius (oct, 
and the readers of Virgil will recall the scene in the fifth Atneid, 
where Afneas offers sacrifices at the tomb of Anchises, when—we 
translate literally—‘ from the bottom of the shrine a slippery 
snake emerged in seven circling spires, and trailed along his seven- 


? 


fold volumes ;” and how Aineas ‘‘ with the more zeal pursues the 
sacrifice begun in honour of his father, in doubt whether to think it 
the genius of the place, or the attendant of his father.” Strange 
idea this last. But the converse of it the Egyptians had. Firm in 
their belief of a future life, and 
“Falling with their weight of cares 

Upon the world’s great altar-stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God,” 
they imagined that the liberated soul went in the barge of the 
setting sun, during the twelve hours of night, to wrestle with a 
mighty serpent, ere, at the dawn of day, it emerged into immortal 
life. 

Everywhere, backwards or forwards, through all past and in all 
present idolatries, the serpent, or dragon,* meets us as the one all- 
essential element of worship of fear, which is worship in darkne 
The drayon, or winged serpent, was the standard borne by tl 
Assyrians, the Parthians, the Scytbians, the Saxons, the Chinese, 
and the Danes ; which latter people held the story of a great snake 
that encircled the world, whom the god Thor strove to destroy with 
a shook baited with a bull’s head. Menelaus and Agamemnon, 
among the Greeks, adopted the snake as the device for their shields ; 
and upon the tomb of Epaminondas a serpent was offered, to show 
that he was a Spartan by descent. We see the same idea of 
serpent-worship in the Seva, Ganesa, and Vishno of India, and in 
the blood-besprinkled snakes, reminding us of Medusa’s head, that 
the horrid Doorga brandishes in her thousand hands. In the dark 


caves Of Salsetto and of Elephanta, where mysteries not to be named 
were once celebrated, all the colossal deities grasp huge stony 
snakes in their hands, or are enfolded by them. The old temples 
of the Druids, Abury and Stonehenge, were embodiments of the 
serpent form ; and on the plains of Wiltshire still remain the traces 


of ophiolatry, and the Druids themselves always wore snakestone 
amulets. Plutarch tells us that the worship of the serpent was 
practised by the Edonian women in Thrace, who carried it to a 
degree of madness. Olympius, he says, copied them closely, ‘‘ for 





* Dracones is the Latin name for all great serpents. Dr. William Smith defines 
the Python as “ the famous dragon who guarded the oracle of Delphi.”’ 
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she used to be followed with many attendants, who had each a 
thyrsus, with serpents entwined around it. They had also snakes in 
their hair, and in the chaplets which they wore, and their cries were 
a continual repetition of the words, Hvoe, Saboe, Flues Attes.’’* 
Going to the darkest land in the world, Western Africa, where exist 
races that are an enigma as yet unsolved, we find the same strange 
worship tenaciously persisted in, generation aftér generation. 
Purchas, in his ‘‘ Pilgrims,”’ tells us that in his day ‘‘ the people of 
Congo worshipped serpents, which they fed with their daintiest pro- 
visions,’’ just as the people of Bangalore do at the present time. 
Bosman, in his travels in 1697, tells us that “ serpent-worship was 
the only idolatry of the negroes ot Whydah; that they invoked the 
snake under all the emergencies of life; that they erected a large 
house for the special protection of the sacred snake, and that in 
their worship of them they danced and sung until they became 
frantic.”’ Forbes, in his ‘‘ Dahomey and the Dahomians,”’ tells us 
that at Whydah, in the present day, “the chief lions of Whydah 
are the snake fetish house. It is a temple built round a huge 
cotton-tree,f in which are at all times many snakes of the boa species. 
These are allowed to roam about at pleasure; but if found in a 
house or at a distance, a fetish man or woman is sought out, whose 
duty it is to induce the reptile to return, and reconduct it to its 
sacred abode, whilst all that meet it must bow down and kiss the 
dust. Morning and evening, many people are to be seen prostrated 
before the door, worshipping the snakes.’’ 

The Mandingoes, Eboes, and Coromantees carried this snake- 
worship to the West Indies, where it became the Obeah—the dread 
alike of the white man and the slave ; and even to the present day 
the people of the West Indies, though considerably Christianised, 
have not entirely lost their superstition for the cotton-tree or the 
snake. They hesitate to cut the cotton-tree down, and we have 
heard them invoking it thus, when about to do so :— 

* Poor cotton-tree, 
Poor cotton-tree, 
Me sorry for you; 
Poor cotton-tree, 
Poor cotton-tree, 
Me sorry you die.” 
The snake the negroes will kill; but on no account will they step 
over it. An old Coromantee once said to us, ‘‘ No, no step over 
him ; he have great power; he open our grandmother Eve’s eyes.’’ 











* Similar to this are the orgies of the Vaudoux dance, in St. Domingo, to which 
we shall refer presently. 

Tt Not the cotton of commerce, but “the giant of the lowlands of Jamaica, the 
Ceiba, or cotton-tree (Eriodendron Anfraotuosum) .”— Gosse. 
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Which of the sons of Adam, as if in open defiance of the Deity, 
first selected this malignant creature, that was “ more subtle than 
any beast of the field,’’ the very beast that Satan is said to have 
selected as the form of his disguise, and made it the object of divine 
honours and sacrifices, it is impossible to tell; but that serpent- 
worship is devil-worship there can be no doubt. History, vague 
but certain, however, gives it its right place in the category of 
delusions that have blinded the eyes of those given over to believe a 
lie. But it is a most extraordinary fact—one little investigated— 
not only that ophiolatry should ever had a starting-point in the 
history of humanity, but, what is more remarkable, that it should 
almost universally have prevailed. Ruined as we believe mankind 
to have been through the inexplicable agency, or instrumentality 
rather, of this repulsive reptile, we could scarcely have imagined 
that of all objects it should have been selected as the most sacred 
emblem of Deity, and surrounded with the most impenetrable 
mysteries. 

Equally singular is the Vandoux worship of Hayti at the 
present time. It is the secret spring of political power and of 
superstitious agencies ; it has prevailed there from time immemorial, 
though originally it came, in all probability, from Whydah, where 
the French had a settlement. Under every change of the ever- 
changing Haytian government, this form of serpent-worship has 
held its own with vigorous tenacity. Whether encouraged by 
Soulouque, or repressed by the present intelligent President 
Geffrard, it continues to assert its tremendous power over the 
superstitious people of Hayti, who combine much of the fanaticism 
of the Africans with the susceptibility of the French, in their 
character. A French traveller in Hayti, in 1797,* gives many 
singularly curious particulars of this extraordinary form of ophiolatry, 
called Vaudoux, or Voodoo. Vaudoux is the name of the god. He 
is all-powerful for good or for evil. Recognition of the past, know- 
ledge of the present, and foreknowledge of the future, all belong to 
this god, who is worshipped under the form of a snake. his 
serpent communicates his spiritual powers through a high priest 
and priestess (a negro and negress), who are chosen by the votes of 
the initiated. Sometimes these functionaries are called king and 
queen, at other times master and mistress; and in the moments of 
wild delirium produced by mental excitement, dancing, and tafia, 
“papa and mamma.’’ The priest and priestess are invested with 
absolute power; they decide among the candidates those who are 
accepted for admission into their secret society, the members of 
which are bound together by a solemn oath never to reveal its 





* “ History of St. Domingo,” by M. L. E. Moreau. Philadelphia. 1797. 
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secrets. This primary oath is always administered to the neophyte 
after touching his lips with warm goat’s blood. When the bloody 
Soulouque was emperor, an ignorant savage who could neither read 
nor write, he took this oath with a choice bullock’s blood, slain for 
the purpose during the ceremonies, and henceforward his career was 
one of relentless butchery and barbarism. To return. Let us 
imagine ourselves at a Vaudoux dance, and we shall’see at once how 
terrible an engine of oppression such fetishism must be on an un- 
educated and superstitious people. 

When the tropic night spreads its quiet curtain of darkness all 
around, and the dancing fire-flies flicker and die momently, like 
lamps suddenly let down from the skies, and as suddenly extin- 
guished; when little is to be heard but the hoarse bark of the 
alligator, and the dismal croak of the bull-frog; when above, the 
clear blue sky, with its ‘‘southern cross’’ and myriad stars, bends 
over the scene, as if to symbolise the Eternal Tenderness that 1s 
ever longsuffering and kind; and the monotone of the ocean’s wave, 
breaking on the distant shore, rolls up the hills in low but lulling 
murmurs ;—then, when all is dreamy, unearthly, and weird-like, 
the mysteries of the serpent-god Vaudoux commence. ‘The serpent 
is placed on the table in a box, and before it stand the priest and 
priestess, ‘‘ clothed with luxurious simplicity.’’ The old admitted 
members then enter; next the novitiates; and after them the 
neophytes, or candidates, all of whom are obliged to be dressed in 
colours in which red predominates. Red handkerchiefs, red scarves, 
red waist-ribbons, and, if need be, red blood itself, as they stand 
round this awe-inspiring Vaudoux box, before which, calm, passion- 


less, yet demoniac-looking, stands the king, whose red diadem is 


encircled with a bright blue ribbon. 


After an interval of silence, the first dance commences. It 
would be impossible to describe this. The Eleusinian mysteries 
had nothing to exceed its wild pythonetic inspiration, or its revolting 
sexual degradation. During this dance the queen, or priestess, 
stands motionless on the serpent’s box; but presently, “as the 
pythoness, she is filled with Deity ;’’ her body is convulsed, and 
the oracle speaks through her mouth. In the name of the serpent 
she makes laws, from which there is no appeal; and appoints to 
death those who afterwards do certainly die, either through slow 
poison, or the effects of terror on finding the charm placed on their 
thresholds. An oath is then administered, in which all engage to 
be silent on what has passed, and to concur in all that the priestess 
has determined. This oath is given to all as the priestess touches 
the lips of each with the warm blood of a kid just killed, all 
promising to suffer death rather than reveal the secrets of the 


Vaudoux. 
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Then commences the second dance. A large circle is drawn 
with a “ firestick ’’ (charcoal) on the ground by the pries/, in the 
centre of which the candidate for admission is placed. The priest 
then gives him a small parcel of herbs, horsehair, alligators’ teeth, 
horn, &c., on which the neophyte is commanded to dance within 
the circle, while the others dance without. Striking him on the 
head with a piece of wood, the priest in recitative commences an 


African sone’ 


@? 


which is soon taken up by all in full chorus :-— 


“Eh! Eh! Bomba! hen! hen! 
Congo batia té :— 
Congo mourne dé lé 
Congo do ki la! 
Congo li! congo li.” 

Then the neophyte dances. Agitated excessively—we can 
understand the psychology of any agitation under such circum. 
stances—he strives hard to keep within the circle. Having pre- 
viously been stupified with tafia, an intoxicating drink, this 
difficult ; but if he steps without its limits, the king and the queen 
turn their backs upon the bad omen, and the whole ceremony, 
including the unlimited tafia, commences again. The king then 
touches him with a wand, or if very far gone, with a cowhide 
Mumbo Jumbo fashion. He then takes another oath, and hence- 
forth is enrolled as one of the secret society of the Vaudoux, 
prepared to do any deadly work of assassination, as Soulouque 
found to his intensely savage convenience. During these scenes 
some tear their clothes, and even their flesh; others swoon, fall! 
down, and are carried away senseless; and the night closes with 
large supplies of tafia and abundance of Bacchanalian revels, enoug! 
to make even the ‘‘impassible gods of Africa gnash their teet! 
with horror.”’ 

This seems so much like a tale of the other day, that to many 
it may seem almost incredible; and yet all this continues to th 
present day in Hayti. Ophiolatry is as vigorous there in this y 
of grace as it was in the palmy days of Egypt, Rome, or Persia 
A short time back we were reading the journal of a Protestant 
missionary in Hayti, in which occurs the following passage, most 
remarkable as illustrative of the life of a superstition amidst 
deaths of successive dynasties, and the throbs of wretched revolu- 
tions :—“ On the occasion of a festival, Mr. W. happened to pa 
booth, from which came the sounds of singing and dancing, accom- 
panied by tom-toms, calabashes filled with hard dry seeds violently 
shaken, and sheets of rusty tin or iron beaten with a stick. As he 
approached, he found men, women, and children ranged in a circle, 
all prostrate on their knees, apparently engaged in profound 
adoration, and singing in chorus the following jargon :— 
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secrets. This primary oath is always administered to the neophyte 
after touching his lips with warm goat’s blood. When the bloody 
Soulouque was emperor, an ignorant savage who could neither read 
nor write, he took this oath with a choice bullock’s blood, slain for 
the purpose during the ceremonies, and henceforward his career was 
one of relentless butchery and barbarism. To return. Let us 
imagine ourselves at a Vaudoux dance, and we shall see at once how 
terrible an engine of oppression such fetishism must be on an un- 
educated and superstitious people. 

When the tropic night spreads its quiet curtain of darkness all 
around, and the dancing fire-flies flicker and die momently, like 
lamps suddenly let down from the skies, and as suddenly extin- 
guished; when little is to be heard but the hoarse bark of the 
alligator, and the dismal croak of the bull-frog; when above, the 
clear blue sky, with its ‘‘southern cross’’ and myriad stars, bends 
over the scene, as if to symbolise the Eternal Tenderness that 1s 
ever longsuffermg and kind; and the monotone of the ocean’s wave, 
breaking on the distant shore, rolls up the hills in low but lulling 
murmurs ;—then, when all is dreamy, unearthly, and weird-like, 
the mysteries of the serpent-god Vaudoux commence. ‘The serpent 
is placed on the table in a box, and before it stand the priest and 
priestess, ‘‘ clothed with luxurious simplicity.’’ The old admitted 
members then enter; next the novitiates; and after them the 
neophytes, or candidates, all of whom are obliged to be dressed in 
colours in which red predominates. Red handkerchiefs, red scarves, 
red waist-ribbons, and, if need be, red blood itself, as they stand 
round this awe-inspiring Vaudoux box, before which, calm, passion- 
less, yet demoniac-looking, stands the king, whose red diadem is 


encircled with a bright blue ribbon. 


After an interval of silence, the first dance commences. It 
would be impossible to describe this. The Eleusinian mysteries 
had nothing to exceed its wild pythonetic inspiration, or its revolting 
sexual degradation. During this dance the queen, or priestess, 
stands motionless on the serpent’s box; but presently, “as the 
pythoness, she is filled with Deity;’’ her body is convulsed, and 
the oracle speaks through her mouth. In the name of the serpent 
she makes laws, from which there is no appeal; and appoints to 
death those who afterwards do certainly die, either through slow 
poison, or the effects of terror on finding the charm placed on their 
thresholds. An oath is then administered, in which all engage to 
be silent on what has passed, and to concur in all that the priestess 
has determined. This oath is given to all as the priestess touches 
the lips of each with the warm blood of a kid just killed, all 
promising to suffer death rather than reveal the secrets of the 
Vaudoux. 
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Then commences the second dance. <A large circle is drawn 
with a “ firestick ’’ (charcoal) on the ground by the pries‘, in the 
centre of which the candidate for admission is placed. The priest 
then gives him a small parcel of herbs, horsehair, alligators’ teet! 
horn, &c., on which the neophyte is commanded to dance within 
the circle, while the others dance without. Striking him on the 
head with a piece of wood, the priest in recitative commences an 
African song, which is soon taken up by all in full chorus :— 

“Eh! Eh! Bomba! hen! hen! 
Congo batia té :— 
Congo mourne dé lé 


Congo do ki la! 


Congo li! congo li.” 


Then the neophyte dances. Agitated excessively—we can 
understand the psychology of any agitation under such circum. 
stances—he strives hard to keep within the circle. Having pre 
viously been stupified with tafia, an intoxicating drink, thi 
difficult ; but if he steps without its limits, the king and the qu 
turn their backs upon the bad omen, and the whole ceremony, 
including the unlimited tafia, commences again. The king tl! 
touches him with a wand, or if very far gone, with a cowhide, 
Mumbo Jumbo fashion. He then takes another oath, and hen 
forth is enrolled as one of the secret society of the Vaudoux, 
prepared to do any deadly work of assassination, as Soulougqu: 
found to his intensely savage convenience. During these sce 
some tear their clothes, and even their flesh; others swoon, fa 
down, and are carried away senseless; and the night closes with 
large supplies of tafia and abundance of Bacchanalian revels, enough 
to make even the ‘‘impassible gods of Africa gnash their 
with horror.”’ 

This seems so much like a tale of the other day, that to n 
it may seem almost incredible; and yet all this continues to 
present day in Hayti. Ophiolatry is as vigorous there in this 
of grace as it was in the palmy days of Egypt, Rome, or Persia 
A short time back we were reading the journal of a Protes' 
missionary in Hayti, in which occurs the following passage, 
remarkable as illustrative of the life of a superstition amidst 
deaths of successive dynasties, and the throbs of wretched re 
tions :—*“ On the occasion of a festival, Mr. W. happened to p: 
booth, from which came the sounds of singing and dancing, acc: 
panied by tom-toms, calabashes filled with hard dry seeds violen 
shaken, and sheets of rusty tin or iron beaten with a stick. <A 
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approached, he found men, women, and children ranged in a circle, 
all prostrate on their knees, apparently engaged in profound 


adoration, and singing in chorus the following jargon :— 
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‘*¢ Eh! Eh! Bomba, hen! hen! 
Canga bafia té, 
Canga mourne dé lé, 
Canga di ki la! 
Canga li.’”’ * 

Thus have we run through one chapter in the strange volume 
of humanity. We have no theory to offer for this strange form of 
devil-worship. That such it was, and such it is, no one can doubt. 
The serpent is and has been the unvarying symbol of an idolatry 
as ancient as Egypt, and as modern as our own times. Perhaps to 
some it may confirm a simple faith in the ancient record of a 
paradise lost through the instrumentality of a subtle tempter in 
shape and form most serpent-like; and may help us to believe in 
the same Record, which unfolds a Paradise regained, when the old 
serpent, the dragon, shall be utterly destroyed. We confess it does 
so to us; and here our pen rests. 





* The counter charm to this Vaudoux, called Obeah, in the British West Indies, 
runs thus, almost in the same metre :— 


“Qbeah bad! hearee: oh! oh! 
Obeah no here! oh ! oh! 
Obeah bad! hearee : oh! oh! 
Obeah ho here! oh! oh! 
Hallelujah : glory! glory ! glory !” 
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A WORD TO WOMEN, BY ONE OF THEMSELVES 


One of the inevitable and invariable results consequent on the 
advancement of learning, cultivation, civilisation, in short, is the 
rising up of new difficulties in the form of social questions, intricate 
problems infinitely difficult to solve, yet, for the most part, loudly 
demanding such solution, on peril of their seriously impeding the 
march of progress. 

‘‘ Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward ;’’ but man 
is also born to fight against and, as far as God sees fit, to overcome 
trouble ; and the same Book that gives this little encouraging 
picture of man’s position on the earth says also, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.”’ 

And, to revert to authorities of a widely different character, 
Si c’est possible, c’est fait ; si c’est impossible, cela se fera,’’ said 
Calonne to Marie-Antoinette ; ‘‘ Impossible ?—ne me dites jamais 
cette béte de mot!’’ shouted Mirabeau, in answer to the remon- 
strance of his overworked secretary. 

So, starting with the admission that the matter 1 am—with real 
humility and an almost painful sense of the difficulty of properly 
treating it—about to touch upon is among the most problematical of 
these social questions, yet with profound conviction maintaining 
that the difficulties are not, and never were, and never will be, im- 
possibilities, [ proceed to add another chapter to the old, old Book 
—the first part of which was commenced beneath the Tree of Know- 
ledge, the second part in the manger at Bethlehem, which has been 
continued through every succeeding generation, and is in our own 
day being brought out in a new, enlarged, and improved edition, 
with numerous illustrations, comments, and suggestions by the best 
authors. 

I wish I could conceal from myself, and from you all, the dis- 
tressing fact, that much, light and truth and sense as have been 
brought to bear on the subject, the very name of the Woman’s 
Question has not yet ceased entirely to provoke a feeling of ridicule 
or weariness. And still more earnestly do I wish that we women 
had not been the originators of such feelings by our follies, our dis- 
contents, our pretensions to ‘‘ rights,’ and ‘‘ privileges’ utterly 
unsuited to our physical and mental idiosyncrasies, while displaying 
the utmost neglect and wilful ignorance with regard to such duties 
and functions as we, and we alone, were intended to perform, and 
are therefore gifted by nature with the power of performing. 

‘* Man has not done us justice,” has long been the cry. Maybe 
so. But we have done ourselves infinitely greater injustice, and in 
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many—shall I say in most ?—instances have provoked him to ignore 
our higher qualities by generally displaying to him our lower ones. 

And now that we are, let us hope, becoming a little wiser,— 
that we are beginning in some slight degree to understand where 
the real evils of our position lie,—that we are disposed to ask only 
such improvements in our condition as it really and very urgently 
requires,—I think we find, on the part of our “lords,” our 
*“‘tyrants,’’ our ‘* masters,’’ a growing disposition to listen to us, 
to examine into our claims and necessities, and to afford us real aid 
in the struggle (which must yet, however, under the best of circum- 
stances, be a long and arduous one) to take our proper place in the 
scale of creation. 

But let us always bear this in mind. Man can do nothing— 
absolutely, literally norhing—if we do not render ourselves capable 
of profiting by his aid; vain will it be for him to water the soil, 
if we have neglected to sow it. 

The fact is, that we are, for the most part, wofully brought up 
from the beginning. Few, very few, of us are ever properly and 
steadily and judiciously educated, with a view to our capacities, our 
individualities, and the talents or qualities it is probable we shall 
be afforded opportunity to turn to the best account in our maturity. 
We rarely learn anything thoroughly ; we are made smatterers ; our 
faculties are half cultivated, our minds, not at all. 

In England, where what Jean Paul calls “‘ daughterful houses ’ 
abound, and where, generally speaking, little or nothing will fall to 
the share of each girl at the parents’ death, it would seem that the 
commonest of common sense would keep in mind this eventuality, 
and that in bringing up these girls care would be taken to render 
them, as far as possible, fit, ifnot to secure their own maintenance, 
at all events helpful, rational creatures; ready to do their utmost 
in the struggle before them, prepared to take the evil with the 
good ; and, instead of remaining inert or complaining burdens on 
society, to show themselves willing and able to second and render 


> 


available all efforts public or private charity may be disposed to 
make in their favour. 

Is this the case? I wish I could think that, in any class of life, 
one family in a hundred was so brought up. Having looked on the 
imaginary picture, we must turn regretfully to the real one ; taking, 
to begin with, examples among the middle class, on the whole the 
most important in social questions of this nature, not only from their 
actual position, but from the powerful influence, direct or indirect, 
they are capable of exercising on the class below them. 

Mr. M. is in business in the City, or he is in one of the liberal 
professions. He has a capital that yields a yearly income of, say, 
five hundred a-year ; and his business or his profession brings him 
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in, on an average, seven hundred more. On this sum he lives very 
comfortably. He has a pretty house and garden near a railway- 
station, some ten or twelve miles out of town; three, or perhaps 
four, servants; maybe a pony-chaise, or a neat little ‘‘trap ”’ of 
some kind ; and, when so disposed, he gives pleasant little dinners of 
eight or ten, more or less well served with good wines ; and now and 
then a dance for the girls. For Mr. M. has girls—six, it may be 
eight of them; but we wiil say six, to keep within ordinary 
limits. 

And now let us see how the Misses M. are brought up to live to- 
day, and to view to-morrow. 

They possess, one with another, average capacities, but con- 
siderable divergences of disposition and temperament, and various 
Capabilities. Martha has a decided taste, and even talent, for 
drawing, but not the faintest aptitude for music. Mary, on the 
other hand, really loves it, has a good voice, a fine touch, and might 
be trained to considerable proficiency, but can’t draw a stroke. 
Kate has a turn for making all sorts of ingenious and useful and 
tasteful things with her fingers. Jane’s housewifely qualities are 
well marked. Bessy has aclear head, a retentive memory, and a 
love for graver pursuits ; and Annie is tender and skilful and tender 
among children and sick folk. None of them, however, are very 
pretty, or particularly attractive,—some rather the reverse; and 
when their father dies they will have next to nothing. 

And now, how do they ‘‘envisage,’’ as the French say, this 
position ? 

A smattering of music, drawing, history, geography, languages, 
&c., ‘&c., is partially bestowed on all alike. Mrs. M. wishes her 
daughters to be ‘‘accomplished,’’ but she does not at all desire they 
should play or sing or paint like ‘“ professionals,’ or, in other 
words, well; and besides, they will be sure to leave off all that 
when they are married. No lady can turn the work of her hands 
to account without a loss of dignity ; so Kate’s mechanical genius 
is only to be employed on paper flowers, doll-dressing, card-baskets, 
and other dust collectors, as presents for her friends. When she 
marries, she can make pretty things for her children. It is no use 
to teach Jane housekeeping : people learn to keep house when they 
marry. Bessy must not be encouraged in dry study—a pedantic 
woman no one likes—it is unfeminine to know too much ; men don’t 
like a blue stocking, and when she is married she will have plenty 
to do besides reading dry books. As to Annie, thank goodness she 
is not likely to be a nursery governess or a monthly nurse; so she 
may keep her abilities in those lines till she is married and has to 
attend to her own children. 

And so these girls’ peculiar gifts are utterly neglected ; a few 
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faint, crude, totally unpractical, and generally disconnected, notions | 
on the subjects which are supposed to constitute an education are 
conveyed to them; and these, never having taken any real hold of 
their understandings, are commonly forgotten as soon as they are 
out of the schoolroom. 

Meanwhile their minds, properly so called, have never been 
cultivated at all. They have no idea of thinking; no notion of ever 
reflecting, not merely on abstract subjects, but even on the practical 
truths their everyday experience brings before them; consequently 
their views of life are as superficial, as incomplete, and, on most 
points, as false as it is well possible to conceive. 

And now observe a marvellous fallacy—a fallacy which the 
commonest amount of observation and experience proves to be such 
—that they are instructed in, directly or indirectly, from their 
childhood ; they are all to marry. 

In our England, where the feminine element very considerably 
predominates in the population, where a large proportion of the 
men are in professions or in pecuniary circumstances which render 
marriage imprudent or impossible, where they, having practically 
the right of choosing, comparatively denied to women, naturally 
select the most attractive or the best dowered within their reach— 
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in a country where the matrimonial market is thus constituted, all 
girls, however plain, however little gifted with charms of any kind, 
however poor, however little fitted, either by nature or education, 


to fill the parts of wives or mothers, are allowed to grow up under 
the firm impression that husbands will be forthcoming as soon as 
they are ready for them. And what husbands? Do they mean to 
content themselves with curates on fifty pounds a-year? with 
doctors whose clientéle does not enable them to keep a gig, or even 
a pony wherewith to go their rounds with office- clerks ?—with 
men a step lower than themselves in the social scale? By no means. 
Though tperhaps they might at last, when all chance of winning 
even these has left them, be ready and willing to content themselves 
with such matches, their earlier aspirations are of a far loftier cast. 
They expect to marry men whose means and positions will enable 
them to live as they always have done, when, like Mrs. Micawber, 
they were at home with their papa and mamma. Perchance they 
look even higher, or, if of a sentimental turn, they may be willing 
to brave—poor feeble, helpless, unknowing souls, they brave any 
moral or practical difficulty—poverty for the sake of a red coat or 
blue jacket, a pair of moustaches or a Byronic collar. 

And with these notions in their heads they go on, at first proud 
and confident, then uneasy, later despondent. Perhaps one or two 
of them do marry, well or ill, as the case may be, and embark on 
a new life, with new cares, duties, and responsibilities, which they 
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are no more fitted to undertake or perform than they were the old 
ones. And for the rest? Papa dies one day—an event which 
seems to be regarded as a most unnatural and unexpected catas- 
trophe; and the girls—girls perhaps no longer—find themselves 
thrown on the world poor, unprotected, forlorn, helpless creatures, 
without power, or heart, or energy to meet half-way such efforts 
as may be made to help them; or, if they have the will, lacking, 
through their miserable nurture, the skill to help themselves. 

The condition of single women—I mean women who, being past 
their youth, have given up the prospect of marrying—is, when 
under adverse circumstances, no doubt a highly trying and difficult 
one. Yet it depends immensely on themselves how far they may 
make it insupportable, endurable, or even comparatively contented. 

The term of “ old maid’’ is ceasing, in some degree, to be one 
of reproach and ridicule; and, if frankly accepted, and proudly and 
courageously borne, it need never fear either. A large proportion 
of old maids have had at some time a chance, some of them many 
chances, of marrying, and often it is to their credit that they have 
rejected them. Not marrying where they would, they have scorned 
to marry where they could—to marry for marrying’s sake; or 
duty has prevented their yielding to the dictates of their hearts ; or 
death, or faithlessness, or estrangement has come between them and 
those once loving and beloved; and a great gulf of pain, to which 
they have resigned themselves, of regret, which they have accepted, 
perhaps, as better than remorse, lies between their quiet present and 
the stormy troubled joys of their past—of ‘‘ ces beaux jours ov elles 
étaient si malheureuses.”’ 

Others never have had such opportunities. But if they have 
lost something, they have been spared much; and for that they may 
well be thankful. 

Another fallacy commonly entertained is, that when parents 
marry a daughter, she is ‘‘settled,’’ provided for, no longer any 
cause of anxiety. 

It would be far too much for the limits of this chapter to 
attempt to enter on the ills to which wedded flesh and wedded 
spirit are heirs. Enough to glance at the domestic difficulties, the 
domestic quarrels, the anxieties attendant on the health, moral and 
physical, on the lives and prospects of husband and children ; on 
the self-denial, the loss of liberty and independence, the sacrifice of 
affections and tastes—at times of principles—involved in matrimony. 
From all, or nearly all, these evils the single woman—the old maid, 
if you will—is free; and if she misses the near and dear ties, the 
exclusive protection and tender care which her married sister may 
(or may not) have found in marriage, she can yet find many 
objects besides dogs, cats, and parrots—though harmless solace may 
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‘be won from these—round which to twine the loving tendrils that 
stretch from her heart, anxious to find something round which to 
cling tenderly. 

But the first thing—and what is now in practice, if not in 
theory, regarded as about the last—is to educate the mind. Givea 
girl broad, sane views of religion and morals; teach her to be 
thoroughly natural, perfectly truthful, free from vulgar pretensions, 
not ashamed of evidences of poverty, of domestic shifts and cares; 
to give little heed to the remarks of Mrs. Grundy in small matters ; 
to be generally active and helpful, and charitable in thought, and 
word, and deed, and, most especially, to keep herself constantly 
occupied—not occupied to the exclusion, or even the curtailment of 
natural, and healthful, and suitable enjoyments—all work and no 
play has precisely the same effect on Jill that it has on Jack—but 
to acquire regular habits of study, undertaken, not as a set task, 
but as a means to a definite end; and to cultivate the intellect, 
while developing, by all possible means, any special manifestation of 
it in the form of a particular gift or talent. 

Having, I trust, made out my case to the satisfaction of my 
readers on the subject of the imperfections of our system of educa- 
tion as applied to girls whom Fate—not their parents—has destined 
to lead single lives, let us glance briefly at the effects of the same 
‘system when the expectations and views of the parents are 
fulfilled. 

It is to be supposed that when a reasonable man marries with- 
out mercenary views, he at least expects to find in his wife a com- 
panion for himself, a supervisor for his household, and a tender, and 
more or less skilful nurse, guide, and early instructor for his 
children. 

To be the first, not only must her talents have been cultivated, 
but her mind must especially have been fitted to take due part and 
interest in the things that occupy his. ‘There must be a give- 
and-take intercourse between them, and he must be able to feel 
that whatever he has nearest at heart he can freely and easily com- 
municate to her, without effort, undoubtingly, and in the assurance 
that he has but to speak to be comprehended, sympathised with, 
and, if need be, aided or strengthened by those happy suggestions 
that so often rise like inspirations from the heart to the brain of 
women of fine sensibilities, even when not of particularly bright or 
strong intellects. 

To be the second, if she wishes to spare, in the earlier years of 
her married life, an infinity of pain, perplexity, time, money, and 
discomfort to herself and her husband, she must have really 
studied, more or less, according to her natural aptitude in the 
matter, the real practical details of keeping in due order her house 
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and her servants. Housekeeping does not come by inspiration, as 
most mothers and daughters nowadays seem to imagine; and the 
better it is understood, the less trouble by many degrees does it 
give. Like all other things, when once properly organised, a little 
daily care and supervision are all that are necessary to keep the 
machine in motion, and prevent the distressing jars, clankings, 
and shriekings that infallibly attend its progress when out of 
order. 

For I have no faith in your panting housekeeper, who is not 
fit to be seen in the morning; who spends hours a-day in her 
kitchen and store-room ; who is accompanied by a perpetual jingle 
of keys; who drives her servants, and does half their work ‘herself ; 
and who, while you are talking to her, has her thoughts on the 
bread in the oven, the meat at the fire, the clothes in the wash- 
tub, and the twopence-halfpenny change that the grocer’s-boy did 
not bring from the shilling she paid him yesterday. God forbid 
that I should preach ‘‘ that subterranean prudence which presides 
at marriages, with words that take hold of the upper world, while 
one eye is prowling in the cellar, so that its gravest discourse has a 
savour of hams and powdering-tubs.”’ 

But it is precisely to avoid the late, and painful, and laborious 
initiation into these matters after marriage, that a girl should 
gradually, and leisurely, and easily acquire a knowledge of them 
before. Ido not want her to cook the dinner, but I want that she 
should know how it ought to be cooked; nor to clean the house, 
but to see that the housemaid cleans it, and keeps it so. 

As to the third point—the rearing of children—it would take 
an infinitely larger space than I can possibly afford to give it. 

But this, perhaps, yet more than either of the former duties of 
the married woman’s life, requires the utmost exercise of such 
powers as nothing but the cultivation of her highest religious, 
moral, and mental qualities can insure. 

And to achieve the necessary level for all this, we have seen 
what her training has been! 

I take it as an undoubted fact, that to the low standard of femi- 
nine cultivation‘is very largely attributable the feminine detect which 
has, for any given length of time, formed a theme for sorrowing 
remark or satirical criticism—I refer to the want of union and of 
charity, the petty spites and jealousies between women. 

I think it will not be denied that one of the most striking points 
of distinction between women of a high and of a low stamp lies in 
the manner in which each regards her fellows; and if the majority 
of women could only be brought to look upon these as her sisters 
and friends, instead of as her rivals and enemies, an enormous deal 
of good might accrue. I grieve to say it, but yery, very rarely 
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indeed do we find such friendships existing between women as we 
do between men—friendshins destitute of any petty jealousy, loyal, 
devoted, unreserved, thoroughly sincere ; friendships that ‘‘ think 
no evil,’”’ will hear no evil spoken of the friend, and that stand the 
tests of time, change, and absence. Between man and man, and 
perhaps yet more fully between man and woman, such alliances are 
far from uncommon, but between two women they are almost 
unique. 

Yet if we would only think of the value union would be to 
women ! 

I don’t want that we should form meetings, in which to fight 
among ourselves as to the best plans of forcing man to accord us 
privileges we don’t want, are not fit for, and should get very sick of 
after we had rendered ourselves supremely ridiculous, and had 
horribly abused them. Nor I don’t want women’s clubs, nor 
women’s literary feasts, as in Paris ; nor Lola-Montez lectures, nor 
female doctors, as in America. Heaven forbid that I should see 
the rifle movement spread among the feminine portion of the popu- 
lation to any more practical extent than the bestowing of bugles 
and embroidering of colours—both very praiseworthy and graceful 
methods of showing Interest and taking part therein. 

Depend upon it, the Amazons had many mauvais quarts 
d’ heures among themselves in Themiscyra ; and think how the bare 
apparition of Achilles routed a whole army of them! 

Let women unite as a sisterhood, not band themselves together 
Nemadic fashion, and see what they might achieve. | 

In certain circumstances, none but women can help women. 
Not only can they alone, humanly speaking, raise the fallen, but, 
in innumerable instances, they might prevent the fall. 

‘‘ A word spoken in due season,’’ by a woman to a woman, 
‘Show sweet is 1t!’’ 

Many a thoughtless girl, who begins by innocently exerting her 
powers ot pleasing, is urged on, by the jealousy of those who con- 
ceive themselves aggrieved by her superior success, to degenerate 
into an arrant flirt; and finally, finding herself separated from her 
sex, partly through her own fault, partly through theirs, turns to 
the other for support and society, and proceeds to lengths she would 
once have shuddered to contemplate. 

{ crieve to admit it, but I have known women who made ita 
point to direct their batteries of “nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,’’ on men whose affections they knew to be preengaged, and 
who have gloried in winning from them such homage as was due 
elsewhere. 

[ think that many male moralists and painters of manners 
make a mistake in generalising the virtuous indignation and con- 
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tempt of virtuous women against the frailer of the sex. Whatever 
the motive, be it a consciousness of superiority or a charitable sense 
that the difference between them lies rather in the difference of 


circumstances, and absence or presence of temptation; be it a 


mixture of these feelings, J am sure many women can feel more 
kindly towards a weak and erring sister than towards a too 
prosperous one. 

But what then? that sympathising pity and aid that you are 
willing to extend to the lost,—might it not, if exerted in due time, 
have saved her ? 

And even in the ordinary circumstances of every-day life, if we 
would work together with sincerity, unselfishness, and single- 
heartedness, lifting the burden off each other’s shoulders, sparing 
each other by thought, word, and deed, putting ourselves in each 
other's positions,—for so alone can we truly understand how to feel 
for, comfort, and aid each other,—being “kindly affectionate one 
to another,’’ putting aside the temptations to jealousy that ‘‘ so 
easily beset us,’’—we should acquire a strength and a security 
hitherto unknown. 

The influence of women over each other for good or evil is 
incalculable. I believe that a vicious woman is infinitely more 
powerful to corrupt woman than the most dissolute man; and | 
am persuaded that if every woman could have the true friendship 
of one of the nobler specimens of her sex, it would be the strongest 
earthly safeguard she could possess. 

Thus far the matter lies in our own hands, and the evils I have 
described it is, in a great degree, within our own power to redress ; 
many of them, indeed, none but ourselves can rectify. 





WHAT IS WEALTH ? 


WEALTH is something more than gold, 
More than luxury and ease ; 
Treasures never to be told 
May be found apart from these. 
Men who great possessions own 


May be needy none the less: 


They are rich, and they alone, 
Who have store of nobleness. 


Palaces are dreary domes : 
Fair demesnes, but deserts wild ; 
If there be not happy homes, 
Gentle thoughts, and manners mild 
Trust me, though his lot be small, 
And he make but slight pretence, 
He who lives at peace with all 
Dwells in true magnificence. 


If you’d prove of noble birth, 
O beware of judgments rash ; 
Scorn to measure human worth 
By the sordid rule of cash. 
Gold and silver may depart, 
Proudest dynasties may fall ; 
HE WHO HAS THE TRUEST HEAR 
Is THE RICHEST OF US ALL. 





